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This fascinating book—cleared by 


security agencies afier ten years— 
reads like a manual for international 


conspiracy 


THe park and obscure field of “covert politi- 
cal warfare” forms one of the greatest dan- 
gers to the peace in an age of international 
tension and nuclear deterrence. Today, na- 
tions throughout the world—most notably 
the United States and Soviet Russia—place 
increasing reliance on subversive techniques 
to influence the internal affairs of other 
countries. Little information about this web 
of intrigue reaches the people. 

Here is the first analysis of the complex 
problems and dangers inherent in the pol- 
icy, management, and control of program- 
med subversion; of spies, agents, guerrillas, 
and “modern mercenaries” who provoke 
revolutionary or counter-insurgency move- 
ments in crisis areas; of the whole range of 
covert operations which can lead to open 
intervention and even to war. 

The author's purpose is not to sensational- 
ize, not merely to judge the effectiveness of 
covert operations, but to scrutinize the prob- 
lems which must be faced by any govern- 
ment making use of clandestine means to 
weaken or overthrow other governments. 
He combines analysis with historical ex- 
amples culled from U.S., German, and both 
Czarist and Soviet Russian experience. The 
case studies of recent debacles like the Bay 
of Pigs are astute and especially revealing 
within this comprehensive and fundamental 
framework. 

The book digs deep into the tangle of re- 
sponsibilities, including such little-under- 
stood aspects as “the perennial triangular 
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FOREWORD 


RITING 
about American secret intelligence, Harry Howe Ransom has 
observed that “one simply cannot apply to this subject the 
usual rigorous standards of data gathering and documentation.” 
This observation applies to the entire field of covert political 
operations described and analyzed in this book. Nevertheless, 
wherever possible, documentary sources have been used for both 
Russian and German case studies, with only a minimum of 
background material from secondary sources to provide his- 
torical perspective. Most of the secondary sources dealing with 
German operations, such as official monographs and reports, 
are not as yet generally available to the public, although wher- 
ever possible office of origin and titles are given. 

In the preparation of this book I have drawn on the 
encouragement and criticism of numerous colleagues—political 
analysts, military historians, and intelligence analysts—so that 
certain chapters are virtually staff studies, although responsi- 
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bility for all interpretations, conclusions, and any residual 
errors of fact is entirely my own. With respect to the military 
aspects of the study, | am indebted to Harold J. Gordon, Jr., 
Detmar H. Finke, and Edgar M. Howell; for a critique of the 
political aspects, I am also indebted to Raymond L. Garthoff, 
Leon Goure, Gustav Hilger, Alexander Dallin, and Harry Howe 
Ransom. For a review of the sociological problems involved, 
especially the area of civil-military relations, I am indebted to 
Morris Janowitz of the University of Chicago. Bernard Fall 
was helpful with respect to his special field of competence— 
political warfare operations in Laos and Viet Nam. Finally, | 
wish to express my sincere thanks to Mrs. Cloris De Groot for 
her unflagging zeal in the typing and preparation of a very 
difficult manuscript. 

In many instances dealing with current events, the files of 
the New York Times and the Washington Post have been used 
extensively for documentation. Wherever possible, however, 
such sources have been correlated with information available 
from other sources. In accordance with diplomatic custom and 
in Order to protect the individuals or institutions involved, many 
secondary sources which must remain anonymous are indi- 
cated as such in the notes. 

Because of the controversy over alleged “security viola- 
tions” connected with journalistic accounts of intelligence oper- 
ations, the author wishes to make clear that The Strategy of 
Subversion has been the subject of lengthy review over the 
last five years by the Department of Defense. the State Depart- 
ment, and through them by the other agencies most directly 
concerned, These departments have stated for the record that 
“we found no material, publication of which we could object to 
on grounds of military security. However, such review in no way 
implies endorsement of either the author’s conclusions or of the 
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factual accuracy of content.” With respect to the latter, one 
agency pointed out that inevitably in any summary treatment 
of current cvents, even the usually reliable newspaper sources 
such as the New York Times, may be in error. However, in 
many cases factual corrections of the historical record cannot 
be made without serious compromise of information which will 
remain highly classified for a period of years. This is especially 
true of the cntire area of covert operations. 

For example, in connection with the crisis in Viet Nam in 
the last days of the Diem regime, stories in such newspapers 
as the New York Times and the Washington Post rcported that 
South Vietnamese “Special Forces” had been used in a raid 
against the Buddhist pagodas, and that CIA was funding the 
“pagoda raiders.” The stories were factually wrong in that the 
raids were conducted not by the Special Forces but by another 
branch of the South Vietnamese government; and the storics 
were misleading in their implication that U.S. funds, admin- 
istered by whatever agency, were intended to finance anti- 
Buddhist raids. 

In such recurrent crises the CIA often becomes a sort of 
lightning rod which draws off the electricity generated by criti- 
cism of national policy in complex and frequently confused 
situations. Because of the rules of the game the agency cannot 
openly defend itself and frequently becomes the target of well- 
meaning but only partially informed criticism. There have even 
been vague charges that the CIA has set itself up as a sort of 
sinister “invisible government” beyond the pale of either execu- 
tive or legislative control. The author wishes to clarify his 
Opposition to this simplistic, black-and-white notion which has 
gained acceptance as a result of popular literature dealing with 
the intelligence community. The problems of effective manage- 
ment and executive control over covert operations are highly 
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complex and constitute a recurrent theme of this study. They 
will not be resolved by emotional responses to alarmist litera- 
ture but only by careful analysis of the available operational 
records and whatever principles can be derived from such 
analysis. The main objective of this book is not to censure any 
of the agencies concerned, but to help fill a gap in the serious 
literature dealing with covert operations, and thus to aid in the 
solution of the problems involved in the balanced utilization 
of this valuable instrument of national policy. 
P.W.B. 
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INTRODUCTION 
From the Bay of Burgas 
to the Bay of Pigs 


N WEDNESDAY, 
April 19, 1961, the bearded, cigar-smoking dictator of Cuba, 
Fidel Castro, issued a terse communiqué from Havana: 


The invading mercenary army which had occupied Cuban 
territory for less than seventy-two hours has been completely 
crushed. 


Ever since that moment of truth at the Bay of Pigs, covert 
operations and the agency responsible, the U. S. Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, have been in trouble. The entire concept of such 
operations as an instrument of forcign policy has been called 
into question by such responsible leaders as the Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Senator J. William 
Fulbright. 

This is not the first time the concept of using such clan- 
destine or secret attempts to overthrow unfriendly govern- 
ments has been seriously challenged. Nor will it be the last. 
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In early January, 1888, a similar expedition (although on a 
much smaller scale) had also failed. A small group of about 
fifty Bulgarian emigrés was secretly armed and financed by a 
Russian “cover” organization, the Slavic Welfare Society. It 
crossed over by special boat from Constantinople and attempted 
a landing at a forgotten bay in the Burgas district of Bulgaria. 
The brave band of ecmigrés was intent on overthrowing the 
Bulgarian government and cstublishing a new regime which 
would be more amenable to Russian influence and control. 
Like the equally brave and much larger force of Cuban emigrés 
at the Bay of Pigs, the Bulgarian band was repulsed and de- 
feated. About 20 percent were killed and the others scattered 
or taken prisoner. Security was terrible. The cmigrés talked (as 
did the thousands of Cubans in Miami some seventy-three years 
later) and the expedition was already “an open secret” in Con- 
stantinople before it ever got underway. A secret Russian cable 
reporting the disaster bears the terse comment in Czar Alex- 
ander III's faded handwriting: “This is sad!” (The late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy called the Bay of Pigs fiasco “a sobering 
incident.”) The wise and distinguished Russian Ambassador in 
Constantinople, Nelidov, cabled his own sober reflections on the 
incident to N. K. Giers, the Foreign Minister in St. Petersburg, 
as follows: 


Gracious sir, Nikolai Karlovitch. 

. .. The responsibility for these senseless attacks will always 
be placed upon Russia. Their failure will be regarded in 
Europe as proof of Russia’s weakness and of her incapacity 
to solve this problem by force, or to stop these attempts 
undertaken by individuals. Meanwhile the Sofia [Bulgarian] 
rulers are triumphing, their power is increasing, and their 
internal quarrels are reconciled by every unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow the regime from abroad, particularly with the 
help of forcigners, that is, Russians, Montenegrins. etc. . . 
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The historical parallel here is so startling as to be un- 
believable if one did not have the actual documents—and such 
documents are rare indeed since, by long custom and tradition, 
the governments of the Great Powers—unless absolutely forced 
to do so—do not admit to the use of such covert operations 
as an instrument of foreign policy. 

From the Bay of Burgas to the Bay of Pigs, how do gov- 
ernments get mixed up in peacetime in this kind of business, 
namely. the clandestine use of spies. agents, saboteurs, and 
guerrillas to overthrow “unfriendly” regimes? What are the 
principal problems of management and contro] (since they 
obviously can and do get out of hand at times)? What place 
do such clandestine operations occupy alongside the other in- 
struments of foreign policy—diplomacy and direct military 
intervention (which so many people have advocated as an 
alternative solution to the problems the U. S. faces in such 
widely scattered places as Cuba, the Congo. and Southeast 
Asia)? Can the political scientist, looking at the historical record 
of covert operations, discern any recognizable principles or 
theory about their use, or conclusions as to how really useful 
they are as a tool of foreign policy? 

The purpose of this book is to shed light on those prob- 
lems confronting any government which makes use of covert 
operations, not to produce pat answers or approved “school 
solutions.” But a hard look at some of the persistent problems 
of management and control may be of use to policy-makers and 
administrators. 

This is not an “establishment” study designed to advocate 
cither the use or abandonment of covert political operations as 
a tool of policy. On the contrary. the attempt has been made 
to project representative viewpoints of the three government 
agencies most directly concerned with covert operations: the 
Foreign Office (State Department), the military establishment, 
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and the intelligence community with its Defense (DIA), State, 
and CIA components. The author's own conclusions are added 
as a final chapter because the reader deserves an answer to the 
question, “What does the author think about all this?” 

The method used combines analysis with historical ex- 
amples and case studies based on Russian, German, and U. S. 
experience. The first chapter sketches the Cold War background 
against which the U.S., the U.S.S.R.. and other powers have 
increased their use of covert operations. Also included is a 
section on the confusion of ideas and words used to describe 
what is meant when people talk or write about the subject. 
(A similar section at the end of Chapter 12 discusses the dis- 
tinction between espionage, counter-espionage, and covert oper- 
ations generally). 

Chapter 2 outlines a comprehensive theory of political 
warfare, or the aggressive intervention by one state in the 
affairs of another in order to control and influence those affairs. 
Basic operational concepts and techniques, such as infiltration, 
forced disintegration, subversion, and covert control, are ana- 
lyzed here. 

Chapter 3 discusses the wide range of techniques used to 
subvert (persuade), intimidate, and control the agents used 
in covent operations, and how these contribute to success orf 
failure. 

Chapter 4 analyzes the perennial triangular struggle for 
control of covert operations which takes place between the 
Foreign Office (State Department), the military establishment, 
and the kinds of central intelligence or security police agencies 
which frequently end up doing the dirty work and catching the 
blame if anything goes wrong (as ìt did in Cuba, Laos, and 
South Viet Nam in the early 1960's). 

Chapter 5 considers the problem of collecting and using 
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reliable intelligence and counter-intelligence, on which success 
or failure so often depends. 

Since covert operations continue in time of war and are 
part of the larger political warfare picture, Chapter 6 illustrates 
problems of planning and control in times of extreme inter- 
national tension and conflict. In a crusading ideological at- 
mosphere such as that of the classic Cold War period (1947- 
1953), strong pressure is brought to bear to use covert opera- 
tions as a major instrument of foreign policy. 

Chapter 7 explains why any successful covert attempt to 
overthrow an unfriendly regime and establish another must 
enlist the support of a counter-elite which can command the 
respect of the populace, control the army and police forces, 
run the radio, press, railroads, and other communications facili- 
ties, etc. This elite must be recruited both within the target 
country and among political defectors or emigrés who have 
fled abroad and seek to return when the regime is overthrown. 
But as the U. S. discovered with the Cuban emigrés, the prob- 
lems of management and control are difficult indeed. 

The counter-elite and the emigré problems are far more 
complicated when there are a number of competing nation- 
alities or ethnic groups in the target country. This is illustrated 
in Chapter 8, a case study in German policy toward Russia 
during World War II and the blunders committed. 

Chapter 9 analyzes and illustrates the capability shared 
by all covert operational agencies to shape or even sabotage 
foreign policy by creating situations of fact to which policy 
must then be readjusted. Frequently, this readjustment must 
be made rapidly under crisis conditions and with considerable 
embarrassment, as the U. S. discovered when one of its U-2 
“spy planes” was shot down unexpectedly over Russia days 
before a summit conference, an event which gave Soviet Pre- 
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mier Khruschev a perfect shoe (he held it out and put it on) 
with which to batter to pieces the 1960 summit conference. 
The problem of effective management and control over agen- 
cies which can defy executive order by deception and delay 
under cover of “operational security” is illustrated by case 
studies from captured documents. 

Chapter 10 discusses personnel and the historical circum- 
stances which have created a trained manpower pool of mer- 
cenaries such as those who were so active. working for all 
sides, during the extended Congo crisis of 1960-1962. 

Chapter 11 is a case study of the Cuban invasion fiasco, 
illustrating the problems of national decision-making, manage- 
ment, and contro! of the most familiar covert undertaking of 
the 1960's. For the first time in depth, this study demonstrates 
how the CIA planned and operated on principles directly 
opposed to national policy and tried desperately to force the 
Chief Executive to abandon the covert operation and order 
direct U.S. military intervention. In the light of this fresh 
analysis, what appear to be several mistakes in planning and 
Operations were really only one big mistake in political judg- 
ment, namely that the Agency, as it calls itself, thought it could 
force President Kennedy to reverse the U.S. policy position at 
the last moment. 

Chapter 12 discusses the groundswell of Congressional 
opinion over the decade, 1954-1964, which has called for a 
joint committee to watch over CIA and the intelligence com- 
munity, comparable to the Joint Committee for Atomic Energy 
Affairs. 

Chapter 13 is a critical examination of the quasi-official 
concept developed by Allen Dulles, former director of the CIA, 
of that agency's mission in the Cold War. 

Chapter 14 appraises the result of the spread of covert 
operational agencies and activities among the emerging powers 
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of West Africa and the Middle East, as well as covert interven- 
tion in these areas by such states as the U.S., the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, and France. 

Chapter 15, “Conclusions,” is self explanatory and, as 
noted above, consists of propositions derived from the case 
studies previously examined (which does not mean that a quite 
different set of conclusions cannot be drawn from the same 
material). 
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1 
THE COLD WAR 
FRAMEWORK 


OVERT 
operations are only a part of the broad spectrum of foreign 
policy instruments. A considerably more comprehensive term 
—political or psychological warfare—has been loosely ap- 
plied to the aggressive use of a wide range of essentially non- 
military tools of foreign policy. These instruments range from 
overt political and economic pressure, aggressive action 
through international agencies such as the United Nations and 
its affiliated organizations, and the use of political parties, 
trade unions, and similar groups as “organizational weapons”; 
to such clandestine activities as political assassination and the 
training, arming. and disposition of spies, saboteurs, and 
guerrillas to carry on subversive or revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary movements. 

In practice, the use of any of these methods of political 
warfare has been accompanied by propaganda activities rang- 
ing from straight news services and cultural relations pro- 
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grams to the most scurrilous forms of “black” or non-attribut- 
able propaganda and rumor-mongering. In time of war, mil- 
itary establishments enter the political warfare field with 
elaborate organizations to produce and deliver messages aimed 
at lowering morale, inducing desertion or defection, and if 
possible, mutiny and revolution, among both the enemy soldier 
and civilian populations. 

A common denominator of all these methods is their 
purpose: they are used to extend the influence of one state 
over another by means short of a general or even a limited 
war. But limited military operations, such as border raids and 
demonstrations, guerrilla activities, and armed internal resist- 
ance or insurgency, may also be an integral part of covert 
political warfare. 

Theoretically, the wide range of activities loosely re- 
ferred to as political warfare is actually aggressive but non- 
combatant intervention by one state in the internal affairs of 
another, 

This is a comprehensive view, for many types of sub- 
versive or resistance operations may continue or even be in- 
tensified behind enemy lines after the outbreak of war, just 
as diplomatic contact between belligerents may also be con- 
tinued. Moreover, it is frequently difficult to draw a line where 
open political warfare ends and clandestine activities begin. 
A coup d'état or revolution within a target country may be 
carefully and secretly engineered from the outside, up to a 
certain point. The actual seizure of power, however, cannot 
possibly be concealed from the world, and the operation then 
becomes an open affair. But this does not mean that covert 
operations suddenly stop. Quite the contrary. Beneath the 
surface of events power is consolidated and counter-revolu- 
tionary elements are secretly eliminated—especially when the 
new regime is a police-state—with little objective news leaking 
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to the world at large. The same is true of covert operations 
in general: a foreign minister or a nationalist leader ıs mur- 
dered, a military attaché “falls off’ a train, a “border inci- 
dent” makes headlines. Such events are frequently only iso- 
lated, accidentally exposed incidents in the larger pattern of 
silent, clandestine warfare which goes on restlessly and un- 
ceasingly beneath the surface. Occasionally, an ex-intelligence 
specialist or guerrilla warrior, or spy, emerges from the silence 
of operations to write an account of his experiences. Alexander 
Foote’s Handbook for Spies, Walter Hagen’s The Secret Front, 
Moyzich’s Operation Cicero are notable examples. Peter Tomp- 
kins A Spy in Rome is an authentic account of a former 
O.S.S. agent in occupied Rome, and Stanley Lovell, a former 
O.S.S. official in charge of research and development, has 
written a highly revealing account, Of Spies and Stratagems, 
of that agency's operations as seen from a high executive level. 
A former American diplomatic agent. “Christopher Felix” 
(pseudonym) has written a sensitive, perceptive account, A 
Short Course in the Secret War, of clandestine operations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, Of the Cold War period with which 
this book is mainly concerned. Sanche de Gramont has written 
a comprehensive survey of both Soviet and U.S. espionage, The 
Secret War, and an American journalist. Andrew Tully, has 
written an astringent popular survey of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency's operations, CIA: The Inside Story. Absorb- 
ing as these works are, however, their principal focus is on 
espionage, counter-espionage, and strategic services as ends 
in themselves. They rarely examine the role of covert opera- 
tions within the whole range of foreign policy instruments. An 
exception is former CIA director Allen Dulles'’s The Craft of 
Intelligence, which makes an eloquent plea for the author's 
concept of “The Cold War Mission” of CIA (see Chapter 13). 
A further exception is David Wise and Thomas Ross, The 
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Invisible Government, the conclusion of which calls for closer 
scrutiny and contro) over the entire intelligence community 

Historians have dealt adequately with the overall diplo- 
matic and strategic aspects of political warfare as standard 
source materials—foreign office files, diplomatic memonrs, etc. 
—have become available. But tactical or operational techniques 
and the policy problems which inevitably arise from the use of 
covert Operations as an integral part of political warfare have 
received less adequate treatment, because relevant historical 
records are not available. Covert operations are traditionally 
classified as top secret. The relevant national archives are 
rarely if ever opened, except by the historical accident of their 
capture in war time, or by the attempts of one power to dis- 
credit another through documentary “revelations.” In its early 
days, for example, the U.S.S.R. sought to discredit Czarist 
and other “capitalist, imperialist powers” by publishing the 
secret treaties of World War I. In a like manner, following the 
French Revolution, the new Republic published as a great 
sensation the Livres rouges or fiscal records of the enormous 
secret funds used by the ancien régime in France to lend ma- 
terial support to its policies abroad. 

In recent times, the spectacular successes of both Nazi 
and Soviet political warfare and the apparent novelty of the 
techniques used have attracted considerable attention. But 
the brief historical perspective used in evaluating such tech- 
niques has led to an exaggerated faith in the capabilities of 
political warfare in general, and covert operations in par- 
ticular, as instruments of national policy. There has been an 
enormous amount of wishful thinking, particularly about policy 
problems involved in the mounting and control of covert op- 
erations. In spite of the voluminous literature dealing with 
“psychological warfare” or propaganda in general, and excel- 
lent histories of its use in wartime, there is no objective analy- 
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sis of the potentialities and limitations of covert political 
operations. 


The common denominator underlying the aggressive use 
of non-military instruments of foreign policy is their purpose: 
to extend the influence of one state over another. In the past, 
the ultimate extension of influence has been direct military 
intervention and conquest. Such aggression has been rec- 
ognized as an instrument of policy, and an elaborate super- 
structure of international law dealing with the rules of war 
has been generally accepted. With the rise to power of Hitler 
and the rapid expansion of Nazi Germany, the U.S.S.R., 
ironically enough, drew official attention to the need for a 
definition of indirect aggression. The Soviets introduced the 
term to describe Nazt political warfare and non-military con- 
quest. In fact, the alleged unwillingness of France and Great 
Britain to provide guarantees against such aggression was 
given by the Soviets as one reason for the break-down of the 
tripartite conference with the French and British in mid- 
August, 1939, when at the same time negotiations leading to 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact and World War II were already well 
underway.! 

There is still no internationally accepted definition of in- 
direct aggression, although there is a general recognition of 
the operational techniques involved. For example, in Novem- 
ber, 1950, a U.N. General Assembly resolution entitled “Peace 
Through Deeds” called upon all nations to refrain from 
“fomenting civil strife in the interest of a foreign power” and 
denounced such action as “the gravest of al! crimes against 
peace and security throughout the world.”? The “pattern of 
conquest” involved was defined, in the official U.S. view, as 
“taking over a nation by means of indirect aggression; that 
is, under the cover of a fomented civil strife the purpose is to 
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put into domestic control those whose real loyalty is to the 
aggressor.” 3 The late U.S. Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, at the time of the crisis in Lebanon, denounced the 
political warfare activities of Nasser’s regime as “indirect 
aggression,” which he characterized as one of the most danger- 
ous features of contemporary international life and one that 
required particular attention in the Middle East.‘ Dulles stated, 
“We do not think that the words ‘armed attack’ [in Article 51 
of the U.N. Charter] preclude treating as such an armed revolu- 
tion which is fomented from abroad, aided and assisted from 
abroad.” 5 

A milestone in the practical recognition of clandestine 
operations and its techniques was passed in February, 1964, 
when a special investigative commission of the O.A.S. (Or- 
ganization of American States) found Castro's Cuba guilty of 
four counts of aggression against Venezucla. A_five-nation 
group (Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, the United States, 
and Paraguay) spent several weeks examining evidence and 
drafting a report which included several hundred pages of 
annexes and documents. The evidence submitted by Venezuela 
against Cuba and on which the O.A.S. investigators based their 
findings on the four counts included, among other things: 


(1) Subversive propaganda. One hundred hours of mag- 
netic tape of Castro and other anti-Venezuclan Communist 
broadcasts from Cuba. 

(2) Cuban training of Venezuelan terrorists. Documents 
showing more than 60 key members of the Venezuclan Com- 
munist Party and its card-carrying affiliate, the Revolutionary 
Movement of the Left. as having received subversive training 
in Cuba since 1960. The training in Cuba in guerrilla warfare 
in the past two years of more than 400 Venezuelans. 

(3) Cuban financing of insurrectionary acts in Ven- 
ezuela. A search of the luggage of Deputy Gustavo Machados 
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over his protest at the Maiquctia Airport in the spring of 
1963 on his return from Cuba and Moscow turned up what is 
described as a huge amount of dollars in a false bottom in 
a piece of luggage. Machados is currently secretary general 
of the Venezuelan Communist Party. 

(4) Cuban dispatch of arms and instructions for sub- 
version and terrorism, On Nov. 4, 1963, Venezuelan police 
raided the home of Luis Eduardo Sanchez Madero, Commu- 
nist Party member known to have traveled in Cuba in 1962 
and presumed to have been trained there. They found a large 
number of documents showing well-drawn plans to seize the 
city of Caracas. 

Only two days previously, Nov. 2, three tons of arms 
were found cached on the remote Paraquana peninsula of 
Venezuela. 

Ordnance experts, American as well as Venezuelan, suc- 
ceeded in bringing out serial numbers and armory markings 
that proved that the arms, including weapons of the kind 
known to have been used in the so-called Sanchez plan for 
seizure of Caracas, were property of the Cuban government.é 


In a speech to the Amcrican Society of Newspaper Editors 
on April 21, 1961, on “recent events in Cuba,” President 
Kennedy described and evaluated Soviet political warfare: 
“. .. We face a relentless struggle in cvery corner of the globe 
that goes far beyond the clash of armies or even nuclear 
armaments. The armies are there and in large numbers. The 
nuclear armaments are there. But they serve primarily as a 
shield behind which subversion, infiltration, and a host of 
other tactics steadily advance, picking off vulnerable areas, 
one by one, in situations which do not permit our own armed 
intervention. .. . Too long we have fixed our eyes on traditional 
military necds: on armies prepared to cross borders; on mis- 
siles poised for flight. Now it should be clear that this is no 
longer enough; that our security may be lost piece by piece, 
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country by country, without the firing of a single missile or the 
crossing of a single border.” 

President Kennedy then pledged his administration to 
respond to this situation as follows: “We intend to profit from 
this lesson. We intend to re-examine and reorient our forces 
of all kinds; our tactics and our institutions here in this com- 
munity. We intend to intensify our efforts for a struggle in 
many ways more difficult than war, where disappointments 
will often accompany us.” * 

Statesmen, political scientists, and historians are rarely 
candid in their approach to the aggressive intervention of a 
major power in the affairs of weaker states, especially those in 
backward, underdeveloped, or “uncommitted” areas. By a 
convention of understatement, supposedly objective historians 
have used the term “peaceful penetration” to describe aggres- 
sive intervention of the major powers in the nineteenth century 
in the Balkans, the Middle East, and in other “spheres of 
influence.” In recent years, political warfare operations in 
colonial or ex-colonia] areas have been either denounced as 
“intervention” by statesmen and publicists on one side, or de- 
fended as “containment” or even “liberation” by the other. 
With the bi-polarization of power between the Western “Free 
World” and the U.S.S.R. following World War II, both super- 
powers have repeatedly and publicly disclaimed any desire or 
intention to intervene in certain disputed areas of the world, 
while tacitly agreeing to mutally recognized spheres of in- 
fluence. Thus, during World War II and most of the subse- 
quent negotiations between the members of the wartime 
“Grand Alliance,” the U.S. consistently refused to recognize 
that military theatres of operations would in fact become 
spheres of interest when the hostilities ceased.* Finally, Soviet 
recognition of preponderant U.S. influence in Japan was traded 
for tacit recognition of the fact that Eastern Europe was a 
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Soviet sphere of influence.” This situation has become accom- 
plished fact in any case as a result of Soviet military occupation 
and subsequent political warfare operations. 

After more than forty years of continuous aggressive 
intervention through Communist parties abroad in the internal 
affairs of other countries, it has become almost a fixed manner- 
ism of the Soviet Union to deny responsibility for the export 
of revolution, while at the same time Communist party and 
Comintern congresses, under Soviet guidance, have repeatedly 
prescribed the strategy and tactics of such intervention. In a 
famous interview with New York Times correspondent Roy 
Howard on March I, 1936, Stalin denied that the U.S.S.R. had 
ever intended to foment a world revolution.’° Eleven years 
later, the TASS overseas service repeated the theme, stating, 
“It is universally well known that the U.S.S.R. . . . never inter- 
feres in the internal affairs of other countries. No Communist 
regime has been established in any single country of Eastern 
Europe liberated by the Soviet troops from the Hitler yoke.” "' 
As recently as 1959, a Sovict handbook, The U.S.S.R. As It Is, 
published for popular consumption within the Soviet Union, 
reaffirmed the same general line: “In its relations with other 
countries the U.S.S.R. is guided by the Leninist principle of 
the peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems 
and stands for peaceful economic competition between socialism 
and capitalism. . . . The U.S.S.R. has never taken up arms in 
order to impose its system, its ideology, on any country, and 
never will.” !2 

In contrast to such public disavowal of intervention, with 
the founding of the Cominform in August, 1947, the postwar 
program of Soviet political warfare against the West was set 
forth in a provocative speech by the late Andrei Zhdanov and 
in subsequent pronouncements during the Stalinist period. 
Unfortunately, these are couched in a Marxist-Leninist-Stalin- 
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ist jargon which obscures rather than illuminates the operative 
principles involved. 

Since 1956, the General Line as set by the XXth Party 
Congress has called for “the peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social systems.” Nevertheless, Soviet theorists 
and party spokesmen make a sharp distinction between social 
and economic systems and ideology. Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev has repeatedly called for a relentless ideological 
struggle, using all the clichés of the classic Cold War period 
common to both East and West. In an important speech de- 
livered in March, 1963, to assembled Party leaders, writers 
and artists, Khrushchev declared: 


We live in a period of the sharpest ideological struggle, a 
period of struggle for the minds of men, for their re-education 
[frequently translated in the West as “brain-washing’]. This 
is a complicated process, far more difficult than retooling 
plants and factories. . . . You must understand that a fierce 
struggle is going on in the world between two incompatible 
idcologics—the socialist and the bourgeois. . . . We are for 
class positions in the arts and take a decisive stand against 
the peaceful coexistence of the socialist and bourgeois 
ideologies.'3 


Public Soviet or Chinese Communist party proclamations 
in the Khrushchev period are as useless as those of the Stalinist 
era for an analysis of the principles of Soviet political warfare. 
However, a series of extended private talks between Premier 
Khrushchev and the American journalist, Walter Lippmann, 
in April, 1961, provides a valuable insight into the policy 
framework within which Soviet political warfare operates. 
According to Lippmann (who was continually described dur- 
ing the Stalinist era as “the Town Crier of capitalist-imperial- 
ism”), Khrushchev regards revolutionary movements among 
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small nations—Laos, Cuba, and Iran were specifically men- 
tioned—as examples of “a world-wide historic and revolution- 
ary movement, akin to the change from feudalism to capital- 
ism, which is surely destined to bring the old colonial countries 
into the Communist orbit.” Khrushchev added that he (mean- 
ing the U.S.S.R.) would help this manifest destiny and we (the 
U.S.) would oppose it, although “the destiny would be real- 
ized no matter what either of us did.” Khrushchev left the 
impression that “in his book it is normal for a great power 
to undermine an unfriendly government within its own sphere 
of interest,” and that “his primary interest is not in the cold 
war about the small and underdeveloped countries. The sup- 
port of revolutionary movements among these countries is 
for him an interesting, hopeful, agreeable opportunity, but it 
is not a vital interest in the sense that he will go to war about 
it. He is quite sure that he will win this cold war without 
military force because he is on the side of history, and be- 
cause he has the military power to deter us from a serious 
military intervention.” ! 

The traditional U.S. policy of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states was publicly reaffirmed in former 
President Eisenhower's first inaugural address. After empha- 
sizing the strength and new “dynamism” of the U.S., he stated 
that because we honored “the identity and heritage of cach 
nation of the world,” we wouid “never use our strength to try 
to impress upon another people our own cherished political 
and ¢cconomic institutions.” '> This statement was in sharp con- 
trast to campaign promises of a “dynamic” foreign policy 
aimed at “rolling back” the Iron Curtain and “liberating the 
captive peoples” of Central Europe. 

In his pre-confirmation testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on January 15, 1953, John 
Foster Dulles reasserted his belief that the peoples suffering 
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under Communist tyranny in Europe and Asia must and could 
be liberated: “. . . A policy which only aims at containing 
Russia where it now is, is, in itself, an unsound policy... . 
It is only by keeping alive the hope of liberation, by taking 
advantage of that wherever opportunity arises, that we will 
end this terrible peril which dominates the world . . . those 
who do not believe that results can be accomplished by moral 
pressure, by the weight of propaganda, just do not know what 
they are talking about... .”'* Thus pledged to scize the in- 
itiative in the East-West struggle, Dulles adopted essentially 
the same sort of “two-camp”™ image of the world which had 
characterized Soviet foreign policy as formulated in 1925 in 
Stalin’s famous dictum, Kto-Kogo (Who Defeats Whom)" 
and again in Andrei Zhdanov’s speech on “The International 
Situation,” at the founding of the Cominform in 1947.'® This 
image of two opposing camps locked in mortal combat, and 
the “either-or” attitude inspired by it reached its most extreme 
form in Dulles’s Iowa State College speech of June 9, 1956, 
in which he declared that: “. . . the principle of neutrality... 
has increasingly become an obsolete conception, and, except 
under very special circumstances, it is an immoral and short- 
sighted conception.” '* The “liberation” policy of the fledgling 
Eisenhower administration was provided with intellectual 
elaboration in such works as James Burnham’s, hopefully en- 
titled The Coming Defeat of Communism, or his Containment 
or Liberation.” It was severely denounced by an authoritative 
Soviet source as “the reckless policy designed to bring about the 
downfall of the socialist countries and the restoration of the 
colonial regimes in the East. Its features are intensified espionage 
and subversive activity and ideological sabotage against the 
countries of socialism, and interference in the internal affairs 
of independent and sovereign states.” 2! 

The traditional attitudes of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
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toward political warfare and covert operations can be sum- 
marized in the formula, “public disavowal and private (or 
covert) practice.” This policy was clearly illustrated in an ex- 
change of notes between the two nations at the time of the 
emigré invasion of Cuba in April, 1961. In reply to a Soviet 
note which charged that “the armed bands which invaded that 
country had been trained, equipped and armed in the U.S.,” 
President Kennedy stated, “The U.S. intends no military inter- 
vention,” adding, however, that “while refraining from military 
intervention in Cuba, the people of the U.S. do not conceal their 
admiration for Cuban patriots who wish to see a democratic 
system in an independent Cuba.” President Kennedy in 1960 
was following the precedent set by former CIA chief Allen 
Dulles in 1954, in a unique interview given to U.S. News and 
World Report. In response to the direct question, “Is that part 
of your function—to stir up revolutions in these countries?”, 
Dulles replied that the U.S.S.R. was “using all the techniques 
that Communist inventiveness can supply . . . in order to bring 
about Communist revolutions. That whole movement con- 
stitutes a threat to the stability of the free world. ... We would 
be foolish if we did not cooperate with our friends abroad to 
help them do everything they can to explore and counter the 
Communist subversive movement.” 72 

Ironically, Soviet spokesmen rationalize their political 
warfare position in much the same terms. In a textbook pre- 
pared for American students, Foreign Policies in a World of 
Change, two Soviet scholars, V. M. Khvostov and L. N. 
Kutakov, state: “The Soviet people, it goes without saying, are 
in full sympathy with progressive movements in other countries. 
But to sympathize, to give the Communist partics moral and 
ideological support in their fight against capitalism, has nothing 
in common with attempts to make a revolution abroad ‘to 
order’ by interfering in the affairs of another country.” ?3 
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Thus, on the highest level, political warfare for both the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. means “cooperating with our friends 
abroad“ or “giving them moral and ideological support.” On 
the operational level, it means airlifting military advisers and 
equipment and setting up the intelligence networks on which 
they rely for vital information. On the lowest level, in the rice 
paddies of Southeast Asia or in the African bush, it means a 
struggle without quarter where “countcr-insurgency” forces are 
pitted against “national liberation movements” which employ 
all the techniques of guerrilla warfare, including espionage, 
terror, and assassination. And deep in the background, each 
secure in its respective center of power, are the central intel- 
ligence and covert operational agencies of the major powers: 
“Controlled from Washington and Moscow, with limitless funds 
of dollars and rubles and an armlock on forcign policy, the 
vast networks are in place and cover the world. Their methods 
range from reading the morning newspaper to assassinations and 
coups d'état.” *4 

The threat and reality of Sovict political warfare epitomized 
in the bloodless takeover of Czechoslovakia in the spring of 
1948 was a catalyst in creating the NATO alliance as a military 
response, accompanied by a large-scale Western propaganda 
effort to contain the Communist ideological advance. These 
developments also turned the attention of Western observers to 
descriptive analyses of Soviet political warfare, “indirect ag- 
gression,” or “subversion” as it is most frequently called. Until 
the United States became involved in the abortive invasion of 
Cuba in April, 1961, the assumption had been implicit in most 
such literature that aggressive intervention in the internal affairs 
of other states was limited to totalitarian regimes such as Nazi 
Germany, Stalinist Russia, or Communist China. Thanks to 
the heritage of the Anglo-American legalistic-moralistic tradi- 
tion in foreign affairs, any implication that the U.S. and its 
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democratic allies might be seriously engaged in covert political 
operations had, for the most part been studiously avoided. 
Even the most pragmatic literature dealing with political war- 
fare, such as the monumental Daugherty-Janowitz Psychological 
Warfare Casebook, carefully avoided analysis of covert opera- 
tions as such, although brief mention was made of “black 
propaganda.” 3 

In response to the growth of the CIA in stature and status 
within the U.S. government, political scientists have thus far 
confined themselves to analysis of the intelligence process, to 
problems of organization and management, Congressional sur- 
veillance, and the effect of intelligence estimates on policy for- 
mation.”° In the preface to his excellent descriptive analysis, 
Central Intelligence and National Security, Professor Harry 
Howe Ransom writes with academic understatement that “no 
pretense is made that the following pages offer a complete pic- 
ture of central intelligence, particularly of its overseas cloak 
and dagger and political action operations.” 77 Ransom does 
state that “the CIA must be regarded not only as a staff arm of 
the Executive Branch but also as a ‘line’ agency for potentially 
explosive overseas political action.” 2° However, he deals di- 
rectly with covert political operations in less than two pages and 
barely touches the complex national security policy problems 
involved in supervising and controlling such operations.” Allen 
Dulles’s urbane essay on The Craft of Intelligence stops sim- 
ilarly short. In a brief description of the “Danger at the Door- 
step,” Dulles Jumps together “so-called wars of liberation, 
guerrilla wars, political penetration, subversion and ‘popular 
fronts’ " as “Communist methods for achieving piecemeal what 
they hesitate to attempt by direct military action.” But he does 
not analyze the operative principles behind such “Communist 
subversive Cold War tactics.” CIA’s role in covert political war- 
fare to counter such tactics is merely implied in the statement 
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that the security and intelligence services of threatened countries 
“need help which they can get only from a country like the U.S., 
which has the resources in funds, personnel, and techniques to 
aid them... . Both in the collection of information as to the peril 
that threatens and tn the field of covert action, our intelligence 
services have an essential role to play—one that is new to this 
generation perhaps, but none the less vital.” * 

There are excellent, time-honored reasons for official 
reticence with regard to covert political operations and the 
espionage on which they rely for intelligence support. As early 
as 1755, according to Diderot’s Encyclopedia, it was widely 
recognized that “an Ambassador is often a distinguished spy 
who is under the protection of the law of nations,” whereas 
“when an fordinary] spy is found in camp, he is immediately 
hanged.” Much of the indignation of the United States’ allies 
over the handling of the U-2 spy-plane incident was due to the 
fact that President Eisenhower flouted accepted international 
conventions by accepting responsibility for the covert actions of 
a non-accredited espionage agent. The traditional international 
code of behavior in such cases, in which an espionage or covert 
political agent is caught in the act, is firm disavowal of any 
knowledge or responsibility. Adherence to this polite fiction is a 
rule which, when reciprocally honored, permits all powers in- 
volved to minimize embarrassment and the tensions which 
result when secret agents are apprehended or their operations 
exposed. As previously noted, for more than forty years the 
Soviet Union has followed this principle religiously by officially 
denying any responsibility for the activities of its own espionage 
and political agents working through Communist parties abroad. 
Indeed, this behavior pattern is part of Russia’s Czarist heritage. 
The Czarist government, for example, officially dented responsi- 
bility for its covert political operations in Bulgaria in the 1880's, 
following exposure by a Bulgarian defector and the publication 
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of a series of highly incriminating papers known as the Occupa- 
tion Fund Documents.*? 

The term “covert operations” is an ugly word in the 
lexicon of most observers schooled in democratic political tradi- 
tions. Many Westerners have written in terms of bemused horror 
and morbid fascination about the spectacular expansion of 
both Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia, in which covert 
political warfare is alleged to have played an important role. 
Social scientists have used colorful but essentially confusing 
terminology to describe and condemn either Nazi or Soviet 
political warfare. They have employed such expressions as the 
“strategy of terror,” “the fifth column [either Nazi or Soviet],” 
“controlled or prefabricated revolution,” “revolution from 
above,” “the organizational weapon,” “infiltration,” and “sub- 
version.” In the popular literature dealing with political warfare, 
such expressions are frequently used, often in a mildly hysterical 
context, to condemn or expose totalitarian or “enemy” opera- 
tions, with the implicit assumption that such terminology does 
not apply to aggressive intervention by any Western state in 
disputed or uncommitted areas of the world. Both the terms 
used, and the assumptions behind their use, are misleading.** 

A second source of confusion about the term “covert 
operations” lies in the heritage of Marxist-Leninist approaches 
to political warfare and to revolutionary phenomena. The stereo- 
typed language of Sovict invective which condemns all Western 
political moves as “machinations,” “adventures,” or “intrigucs” 
is less than useless for meaningful political analysis. Moreover, 
most Marxist-Leninist approaches to revolutionary problems 
fuse political and social categories, and fail to distinguish ade- 
quately between social and political groups as such and their 
respective relationships within the state. The relationship of 
political parties and social classes to each other and to the 
incidence of political power in any state is a complex one at 
best. A century of over-emphasis on the so-called “class con- 
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tent of politics” and the doctrine of “class warfare” has ob- 
scured the fact that, within the state, power is wielded by the 
political party or parties which control the physical instru- 
ments of power but which draw their support from a variety of 
social] classes or economic groups. The forced injection of “class 
content” into every phase of daily life confuses political and 
social categories. Soviet insistence that chess is a “fighting 
weapon of the proletariat” rightly appears to Western observers 
as an outright subversion to political ends of a social pastime. 
For political warfare purposes, the East German Communist 
regime has recently re-designed the traditional Western chess 
figures to represent “the forward thrusting revolutionary spirit,” 
so that the former king is now a worker, reading a communist 
economic plan. The castle or rook is a factory worker in overalls 
carrying a sub-machine gun across his chest.* 

The big guns of the British fleet, guardians of the Pax 
Brittanica, may be taken as a symbol of the rational use of force 
for limited objectives during the nineteenth century, according 
to the familiar dictum of Clausewitz that war is an extension of 
politics by other means. The submachine gun in the hands of the 
individual, whether Nazi Storm Trooper, Communist factory 
guard, or chessman, is a fitting symbol of a totalitarian age in 
which force has been used by a disciplined minority to seize 
and extend power in the name of the Revolution, the mid- 
century opiate of the masses. Communist preoccupation with 
an unreal class content of politics on the one hand, and with 
the physical seizure of power on the other, excludes any bal- 
anced consideration of complex social forces. Indeed, it is 
unfortunate that both Marx and Engels, especially the latter. 
were such keen students of military affairs, and introduced into 
their political writings terms and concepts which have now 
become overworked, such as “warfare,” “strategy and tactics,” 
“arsenal of weapons,” etc. The use of this terminology, by now 
an inescapable part of the Marxist heritage, has done much to 
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obscure the vital psychological and sociological aspects of 
revolutionary phenomena in general, even by Western ob- 
servers. The effect is especially unfortunate in the case of 
political warfare, the main purpose of which is the extension of 
political influence or control without the necessity of recourse 
to warfare at all in the narrow military sense of the term. 

A final source of confusion in terminology, apparent in 
much popular political writing, is so important and so wide- 
spread that it deserves separate treatment. This is the natural 
tendency on the part of those who defend the status quo in any 
society to label all forces making for change as “subversive.” 
This tendency is accompanied by an irrational “devil” or 
conspiratorial theory of history which regards both domestic and 
foreign affairs as subject to the mysterious influence or control 
of internal or external “enemy” agents who have somehow 
managed to infiltrate the highest echelons of the state. In many 
individuals these two factors combine to produce a “con- 
spiracy complex,” which is sustained by undercurrents of fear 
and frustration and at times threatens the stability of the political 
and social order in many socicties. 

In modern times, major threats to the established order in 
Western societies have arisen from two sources: dynamic forces 
working for social and political changes which have reached 
their culmination in such major upheavals as the French and 
Russian Revolutions, and the traumatic heritage of two major 
world wars and their attendant “time of troubles” for millions. 

There can be little question that in signing the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact in August, 1939, and thus unleashing World War II, 
Stalin hoped, as a Communist, that in the aftermath of political, 
economic, and social dislocation he would be able to intervene 
either directly, by military occupation, or indirectly, through 
the Communist parties in Western Europe, to further the ideals 
of World Revolution. 

The bloc of Central European states from the Baltic to 
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Bulgaria was lost to the West because of the way the war was 
fought. The Western European powers were saved from Com- 
munist domination by the Marshall Plan, as an economic 
response to Soviet aggression, and by the military shield of 
NATO and other Western alliances. The phenomenal political 
and economic recovery of Europe and the successful integration 
of the Federal Republic of Germany into the Western Euro- 
pean system has exceeded the fondest hopes of postwar planners 
on this side of the Atlantic and has pulled the rug out from 
under the “permanent revolution” planners in the U.S.S.R. 

But the forces of native nationalism, unleashed during 
World War II, and the “revolution of rising expectations” have 
combined to dissolve the former colonial empires of our Euro- 
pean allies, and these changes have created an explosive under- 
current of frustration in conservative circles, especially among 
military leaders who fought a losing battle against native nation- 
alist movements in Southeast Asia and in Algeria. In such 
circumstances, nothing could be more plausible than to ascribe 
failure exclusively to “the Communist Conspiracy,” and, indeed, 
most political blunders by the Western powers in under-de- 
veloped areas have been rapidly and effectively exploited by 
the U.S.S.R. working through local Communist parties, fre- 
quently assisted by Soviet advisers and Soviet- or satellite- 
supplied arms and equipment. 

Since the evidence of extensive Communist bloc military 
aid in the field is concrete, it is also easy—even plausible—to 
assume that the same “conspiracy” is at work, and on the same 
scale, at home. Every foreign policy blunder or failure in South- 
east Asia, Africa, or Latin America, is thus ascribed to “enemy 
agents” who have “infiltrated” and “subverted” even the highest 
levels of the government. This line of thinking is the sheerest 
nonsense, but it is probably as prevalent in the Soviet Union and 
its satellite states as in the Western world. Against the presumed 
conspiracy which allegedly threatens society, the body politic 
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of loyal and patriotic citizens is periodically called upon to 
close ranks. 

In the U.S.S.R. this clarion call takes the form of govern- 
ment-controlled and government-sponsored “vigilance” cam- 
paigns, accompanied by show trials of real or imaginary es- 
pionage agents, to highlight the clear and present danger of the 
“capitalist-imperialist” conspiracy to undermine “the Socialist 
Camp.” 

In a totatitarian atmosphere of mutual suspicion, fear, 
and denunciation, this nightmare fantasy of universal subversion 
can lead to such mad excesses as the Great Purges in the 
U.S.S.R. or the less spectacular but no less malevolent persecu- 
tion of millions of innocent victims by the Nazi Secret Police. 
In the U.S., the effects of McCarthyism are well known. 

For better or worse, since the Bolshevik seizure of power in 
Russia in November, 1917, the world has been politically and 
ideologically bi-polarized. In periods of mounting political 
tension between the “two camps,” there has been a tendency 
for both sides to ascribe all failure to “enemy agents” and “the 
conspiracy.” In a closed totalitarian society such as Stalinist 
Russia, there may be some excuse for accepting such an ab- 
surdly over-simplified “devil” theory of history. In an open 
socicty such as our own, with generally free access to all sources 
of fact and opinion, this behavior pattern is as inexcusable as it 
is irrational. Nevertheless it persists and has led to widespread 
use of “subversive” and “subversion” as blanket terms of abuse 
covering any and all threats (real or imaginary, internal or ex- 
ternal) to the established order. The concept of “subversion” 
has a real place in a rational description of political warfare 
techniques. As such it is discussed in the following chapter. 
Subversion, however, is only one of several such instruments, 
and the popular use of this term as a generalized label for all 
of them mistakes a single weapon for a weapons system. 
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2 
THE THEORY OF 
COVERT POLITICAL 
OPERATIONS 


ESTERN 
observers have been reluctant to recognize that the major 
Western powers have in fact aggressively intervened in the 
internal affairs of other countries in conducting political warfare 
in disputed areas of the world. Accordingly, there is no 
organized Western doctrine of operative principles used. On the 
other hand, Communist doctrine has been heavily preoccupied 
with the theory of revolution per se, its strategy, tactics, and 
control. The dead weight of sacrosanct Marxist-Leninist 
dogma, and a veil of secrecy, have precluded analysis by Com- 
munists of their own political warfare operations in terms 
meaningful to Western analysts. 

The theoretical framework which follows is based on the 
operative principles underlying aggressive intervention in the 
internal affairs of other states by three widely differing major 
powers: Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. As with any theory, it does not pretend to be a com- 
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plete and accurate representation of the real world. In this 
case the object of theory is to bind together facts and phe- 
nomena which would otherwise be loose or detached. If a theory 
does this, it may show more clearly how political warfare 
phenomena are associated. 

Intervention by one state in the internal affairs of another 
for the purpose of extending political control is as old as the 
history of international relations. Viewed in the abstract, John 
Donne's dictum that “no man is an island” here applies to any 
individual political entity or “actor,” from the ideal Prince 
of Machiavelli, to political groups or factions within the state, 
to the nation-state itself, as it has developed in the Western 
State system, or to even larger, multinational groupings. All 
the actors in any political system are reciprocally involved in 
each other’s affairs, and may be said to “intervene” in them. 
The concept of intervention is thus broadly inclusive. For ex- 
ample, the term may be used at any given time to characterize 
activities—such as an exchange of newspapers or teachers— 
which in most instances would not be regarded as “interven- 
tion.” In fact, no hard and fast line may be drawn between the 
point where “normal” intercourse between two nations ends 
and intervention begins. 

In theory, however, the element of purpose is distinctive. 
It marks the watershed between reciprocal involvement and 
deliberate intervention. The aggressive motive behind such 
intervention is implicit in the terms “war” or “warfare,” which 
occur in such expressiors as “psychological” or “political” war- 
fare, and the term “Cold War” itself. Since among allied or 
friendly states it is a contradiction in terms to describe re- 
ciprocal actions aimed at influencing or controlling one another 
as “warfare,” social scientists have suggested as a substitute the 
expression “political communications” as giving less offense 
than “political warfare.” Similarly, in relations among friendly 
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states the term “information” is substituted for “propaganda” 
when applied to persuasion through the media of press, radio. 
and related cultural relations programs. Hence the principles 
on which covert political operations are based in fact apply 
equally to reciprocal intervention by friendly states. 

Assume an over-simplified situation in which an aggressor 
state deliberately sets out to extend its control over another, 
by intervening with non-military techniques in its internal 
affairs.’ With this model! in mind, intervention by the aggressor 
state, whether carried out openly or secretly, may take several 
forms. These forms can be classed either as operational tech- 
niques or as stages in the extension of control by the aggressor. 
Three initial stages or processes may be distinguishcd and 
described: penetration or infiltration, forced disintegration ot 
atomization (Zersetzung), and subversion and defection. Suc- 
cessful application of these techniques usually results in a 
period of covert control. In maximal cases, such as the Nazi 
or Communist takeover of certain Central European states, 
these initial stages have been followed by two others—seizure 
of power and open assimilation of the victimized state into 
the political system or power complex of the aggressor. In- 
tensive persuasion is used in a variety of forms, ranging from 
propaganda to extreme violence, in order to catalyze each 
stage or process of intervention, and it is often an inseparable 
adjunct. 

Keeping in mind the conceptual model of an aggressor- 
victim relationship, the various forms which intervention may 
take are best viewed as manipulative techniques. A descriptive 
analysis of their employment by Czarist or Soviet Russia, or by 
Nazi Germany, thus constitutes an operational manual with 
historical illustrations of both principles and practice. This 
operational approach is used in the definitions and illustrations 
which follow. 
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Infiltration-Penetration 

Infiltration is the deliberate or planned penetration of 
political and social groups within a given state by agents of an 
intervening power for manipulative purposes, i.e., to extend 
the influence and control of the aggressor state over its victim. 
To the extent that such penetration is deliberately manipu- 
lative, it is usually covert or secret. Here, as in all forms of 
such intervention, the motive or purpose is the distinctive 
criterion, and the term penetration is much more accurate in 
conveying this essential meaning than infiltration, which has 
been widely used in popular literature dealing with Communist 
political warfare activities. Purpose and the need for secrecy 
also distinguish penetration from mere presence or affiliation. 

Most states exchange ambassadors or other envoys for 
purposes of representation abroad. Among major powers, 
typically large embassy staffs include military attaché, eco- 
nomic, and information offices whose members make a wide 
circle of contacts and become affiliated in many ways with 
a wide variety of political and social groups within the host 
state. Such contacts are perfectly open and indispensable for 
purposes of representation; their motive is not regarded as 
hostile, and there is no need for secrecy. However, many states 
maintain within their embassies abroad espionage or other 
agencies which attempt secretly to penctrate sclected political 
and social groups in order to gather classified information which 
cannot be obtained through open sources. In some cases these 
agencies carry on covert political activities which, if disclosed, 
might be regarded as “unfriendly” or “aggressive” by the host 
country or by other countries similarly represented, and must, 
therefore, be kept secret. These offices and functions are thus 
usually given an innocuous “cover” to conceal both their ex- 
istence—which is assumed by all concerned—and their extent. 
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The cover names are purposely vague and frequently have a 
plausible bureaucratic ring to them, especially if the covert 
agency office is physically located in the same building or com- 
pound as other embassy or administrative offices. For example, 
the intelligence unit of the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID mission in Saigon, South Viet Nam, in 
October, 1963, directed by a former CIA agent, Rufus Phillips, 
operated under the cover name of “Rural Affairs Section.” ? A 
secret U.S. military training mission in Laos operated under 
the cover name of "Programs Evaluation Office.” More fre- 
quently, however, the cover names chosen for covert operations 
are commercial trade names. In the early 1950’s CIA set up 
an elaborate cover organization on Quemoy and Matsu, the 
islands off Formosa, to direct and assist the Chinese nationalists 
in their harassment of the Chinese mainland. The name chosen 
was Westcrn Enterprises, Incorporated, which purported to be 
a trading company.’ 

The Cold War brought with it an unprecedented increase 
in the number of legally accredited officials working abroad 
under the halo of diplomatic immunity for clandestine intel- 
ligence or political action purposes. The number of American, 
Soviet, or Soviet satellite diplomatic personnel who have been 
declared persona non grata and sent home—usually on a 
reciprocal basis—is conclusive evidence of the extent of such 
clandestine activity. Between 1947 and 1961, at least seventeen 
U.S. officials were expelled from Moscow; twenty-three Soviet 
Officials were ordered out of the U.S. during the same period. 
At important posts the intelligence officer or station chief and 
his staff comprise the legal network of the national intelligence 
agency charged with the conduct of covert operations abroad. 
The Soviet Union's legal network has been described by Sanche 
de Gramont as “so vast that its entire diplomatic corps seems 
like a ‘cover’ for the intelligence set up.” * Former CIA di- 
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rector Allen Dulles writes that the Soviets make massive use 
of their embassies and trade missions abroad for cover to the 
extent that they “have many embassies where the intelligence 
personnel outnumber the diplomats, but we do not.” è In con- 
trasting Soviet and U.S. legal networks, Sanche de Gramont 
also notes that: 


The CIA’s legal network is far more limited in scope and 
manpower. Every important American Embassy and consulate 
has its quota of CIA men who are given a “cover” rank but 
whose work escapes diplomatic discipline. The CIA “legal” 
Operative reports directly to Washington. His job, like his 
Soviet counterpart, is to recruit illegal agents, build up con- 
tacts with nongovernment forces in the country, and collect 
information through sources not available to the regular em- 
bassy staff.6 


The actual number of CIA officials at any given station 
will vary with the importance of the post and the cxtent of 
covert political activity in progress. However, a recent informed 
estimate states that “at the middle ranks of American diplo- 
mats, the political-officer level, about half the men in an Em- 
bassy may be CIA employees. If there are guerrilla or other 
para-military operations, several hundred of the experts may 
be from CIA.” ? 

In a time of mounting political tension between two states, 
relations may be broken. After official representation ceases, 
the only controlled sources of information remaining will be 
through agents who have previously been secretly recruited 
and are left behind. This is also the case with controlled politi- 
cal action within the host country—which in case of war 
becomes enemy terrain. Thus, after diplomatic relations are 
broken, political penetration is closely analogous to military 
reconnaissance or commando-type operations, in which patrols 
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are sent out to penetrate or infiltrate territory through enemy 
lines—terrain which is patently not their normal base of 
operations. 

By long international usage, espionage agents, when ap- 
prehended, are expelled (if they enjoy diplomatic status), 
severely punished (with or without elaborate show-trials) in 
peacetime, or, in time of war, shot. When covert political 
operations are compromised and exposed in such a way as to 
cause embarrassment to the intervening power, there usually 
follows a severe shake-up within the covert operational agency 
involved, with little news leaking to the outside world except 
for a few polite denials of involvement or responsibility and a 
sudden transfer of the principal agents concerned to other posts 
in geographic areas far removed from the scene of compromise 
and exposure. After the Czarist intervention in Bulgarian af- 
fairs was exposed by the publication of the secret Occupation 
Fund Documents in July, 1892, the principal agent involved, 
M. A. Khitrovo, Russian Ambassador in Bucharest, was sent 
to Japan, a transfer which was rightfully interpreted by the 
Viennese press of the day as proof of his complicity.* 

This traditional pattern of transfer and replacement of 
key operational personnel following compromise and exposure 
continucs today. The cycle itself constitutes a management 
problem which must be constantly considered in planning and 
operations. Following exposure of a U. S. covert operation in 
Laos in January, 1961, Brigadier General John Arnold Heint- 
ges, in charge of a clandestine military training group with 
the cover name of “Programs Evaluation Office,” was trans- 
ferred and replaced by Brigadicr General Andrew Jackson 
Boyle. Similarly, a CIA station chief in South Viet Nam, John 
Richardson, was recalled in the final days of the Diem regime.° 

In planning covert political warfare, one of the first steps 
is the establishment of an operational base from which selected 
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political and social groups may be penctrated. (The basis for 
selection of such groups is considered in the discussion of 
subversion below.) The approach adopted will, of course, vary 
widely according to the historical situation and the immediate 
context of the rclationships between the aggressor state and its 
victim. Normally, diplomatic or consular representation pro- 
vides a minimum of access. But even if the aggressor state has 
not achieved de jure recognition, the use of trade, economic, 
or cultural missions abroad may provide an initial base for 
penetration. The East German regime, although not officially 
recognized except by a few countrics outside the Sino-Sovict 
bloc, nevertheless maintains some form of trade or cultural 
representation in a score of foreign countries. These missions 
form a base for further penetration. The inflated size of special 
purpose delegations may be taken as evidence that some of 
the members have covert missions not directly concerned with 
their ostensible duties. Nazi Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop 
complained that during the period of Nazi-Soviet collaboration 
(1939-1941), “on the occasion of certain trade negotiations, 
the Sovicts had sent no fewer than 960 delegates” to conduct 
affairs which could easily have been handled by a dozen experts 
at most.!? 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, Czarist 
penetration of Central Europe and the Balkans was aided by 
the existence of Slavic minorities in the area, even though the 
lingua franca of the First Pan-Slavic Congress held in Prague 
in June, 1848, was German.!! Pan-Slavism as an ideological 
movement and the existence of local “Slavic Welfare Societies” 
abroad facilitated penetration, even though the relative inde- 
pendence of these “front” organizations and their popular 
support at home sometimes created serious problems of control 
for the Russian Foreign Office. 

Religious movements and institutions frequently provide a 
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respectable cover for political action and may be used as a 
base for further penetration by an intervening state. Thus the 
Czarist regime worked closely with the Orthodox Church in 
Bulgaria and elsewhere in the Balkans, and Metropolitan 
Michael admitted having received money from the secret 
“Occupation Fund" used to finance covert operations in Bul- 
garia in the period 1880-1896." 

Almost all genuinely international organizations with 
headquarters in the West, but especially those reaching politi- 
cally important masses, such as the International Labor and 
Youth Organizations, are useful for some degree of access for 
political penctration. Within the Sino-Soviet bloc, however, 
only Soviet-controlled counterparts of such organizations are 
permitted to function. Here again, the distinction between pene- 
tration and mere membership or affiliation lies only in the 
aggressive or manipulative purpose involved. 

In terms of a ready-made channel of intervention, the 
U.S.S.R. is at an obvious advantage in having at its disposal 
local Communist parties abroad. Even where such parties have 
been declared illegal, they may still serve as a means of pence- 
tration and exploitation of underground resistance activity, as 
in Spain, to name only one example. In such countries, peace- 
time operations are necessarily conducted on the same basis 
as clandestine “stay-behind” opcrations which follow a break 
in diplomatic relations or the outbreak of war. 


Forced Disintegration-Atomization (Zersetzung) 

Atomization or forced disintegration (Zersetzung) is the 
splitting of the political and social structure of a victimized 
state until the fabric of national morale disintegrates and the 
state is unable to resist further intervention. Behind this opera- 
tive principle is the assumption that political and social institu- 
tions are sound or viable only if the political and social 
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tensions normal to any society are held in check, either 
through control mechanisms based on a democratic consensus, 
or by more authoritarian techniques of control and governance. 
Competition for power and status among political, class, ethnic, 
religious, national minority, and other groups inevitably creates 
tensions in any society. These tensions or vulnerabilities may be 
exploited by setting such groups against each other in hostile, 
uncompromising opposition. In this way, the fabric of national 
morale can be made to disintegrate and the internal political 
and social structure so weakened that the victimized state is 
unable to resist further intervention. This “softening up,” or 
forced disintegration of political and social institutions, may 
serve other ends than intervention by one state in the internal 
affairs of another. For example, it may facilitate the seizure of 
power by a revolutionary conspiracy or by an aggressive po- 
litical faction within the state, such as the Secret Army Organi- 
zation (O.A.S.) in Algeria. 

The prototype of a revolutionary conspiracy with a secret, 
cell-like organization is described in Dostoyevsky’s novel, The 
Possessed. The objective of the organization, which had a real- 
life counterpart in Moscow, is described as “the systematic 
destruction of society and the principles on which it was based, 
with the objective of throwing everybody into a state of hope- 
less despair and bringing about a state of general confusion; 
so that when society—sick, depressed, cynical, and godless, 
though with an intense yearning for some guiding idea 
and for self-preservation—had been brought to a point of col- 
lapse, they could suddenly seize power, raising the banner of 
revolt and supported by a whole network of groups of five, 
which were in the meantime recruiting new members and dis- 
covering the best methods of attacking the weak spots.” '* 

The idea of exploiting political, psychological, and socio- 
logical vulnerabilities is by no means new, but only since the 
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Nazi cra has this idea been an explicit part of political and 
military planning, i.e., an integral part of actual war plans. 
Indeed, the term Zersetzung (literally “tearing part”) was 
coined by the Nazis to describe their own highly successful 
demoralization operations abroad, combined with other politi- 
cal warfare techniques, including all forms of persuasion, 
ranging from propaganda to the most brutal violence. 

The classic literature of Socialism is full of references to 
the necessity of increasing social tensions and fomenting class 
hatreds. Sorel, the French apologist of violence, writes that 
“class warfare is the basic principle of Socialist tactics. This 
means that the Socialist party bases its electoral successes on 
the clash of interest which exists in an acute state between 
certain groups, and which, if need be, it attempts to render 
more acute.”'* With respect to class hatreds, Gaetano Mosca, 
the Italian sociologist, holds that they are “the feclings that 
are best calculated to undermine the structure of a nation or 
civilization and destroy it,” and quotes a Karl Marx recom- 
mendation: “The thing now is to instill poison wherever pos- 
sible [Gift infiltrieren wo immer ist nun ratsam)].” 

Long before Lenin’s description of a classic revolutionary 
Situation, astute observers of the Russian scene were well 
aware of the disintcgrating effects of political, economic, and 
social tensions which conditioned both the 1905 and 1917 
revolutions. Using as a mouthpiece Karmazinov, a caricature 
of Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, in his novel, The Possessed, sum- 
marized the revolutionary potential inherent in nineteenth- 
century Russian society: 


“Holy Russia is a country of wood, of poverty. A dangerous 
country, a country of vainglorious paupers in the highest 
strata of society, while the overwhelming majority of the 
people live in tumbledown shacks. . . . The Government alone 
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still tries to resist, but it just waves its cudgel about in the 
dark and hits its own supporters. Everything here is doomed 
and sentenced to death.”!6 


Even without outside intervention, corrosive political 
forces and social conflicts may of themselves cause the fabric 
of state and society to crumble. The chief theme of Ortega y 
Gasset’s classic, Invertebrate Spain, is the progressive disinte- 
gration of Spanish society under the impact of uncompromising 
separatism, not only of the various provinces, the twelve “Old 
Kingdoms” (Castile, Catalonia, etc.) of Spain, but also of “the 
various corporations, such as the Church and the Army, and 
of the horizontal layers of society, the classes.” On a political 
level, as a result of these divisive forces and tensions, Spain 
has so developed that one man's liberty necessarily implies 
his tyranny over another. Sociologically, Ortega y Gasset de- 
scribes the end result in the aphorism, “Today we are less of 
a society than a cloud of dust left in the air where a once-great 
nation galloped down the high-road of history.” "7 

The principle of divide and conquer, divide et impera, is, 
of course, as old as politics itself. But the modern use of the 
principle includes the deliberately planned manipulation of 
psychological and sociological factors by one state intervening 
in the affairs of another. Here the differences between nine- 
teenth-century Czarist expansion and Nazi or Soviet intervention 
is most striking. When planning and executing all sorts of 
covert political actions in Bulgaria in the 1880’s (including 
military insurrection and political assassination), Czarist agents 
and officials analyzed the structure and vulnerabilities of the 
target state in purely political terms, with little concern for 
any social or idcological tensions or forces which might be 
exploited. Although at times hopes ran high that Pan-Slavism 
as an ideological movement might be used as a springboard 
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for expansion, it was not regarded as a corrosive force which 
could be used to weaken the political structure of the target 
states and thus facilitate Czarist intervention and control. By 
contrast, both the Nazi and Soviet states have extensively 
manipulated and exploited not only political but psychological 
and sociological tensions in those states in which they have 
intervened. There are many familiar examples. In Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, basic social conflicts, the tensions 
between religious or racial minorities and their “persecution” 
by one another, have been systematically manipulated and 
exploited by both the Nazis and the Soviets. Czechoslovakia, as 
the victim first of Nazi and later of Soviet intervention and 
takeover, offers some of the most clear-cut illustrations of the 
manipulation of racial or ethnic tensions. The Volks-deutsche, 
the minority of German descent, was successfully exploited by 
the Nazis, and the name of Konrad Henlein, leader of the 
Nazi Fifth Column, is synonymous with the word “traitor.” 
Both the Nazis and the Soviets have also made extensive use 
of tensions between the Czechs and the Slovaks to divide the 
country against itself and thus facilitate intervention and 
control. 

Nazi use of anti-semitism as a destructive political and 
social force to divide and embitter the populations of the 
states in which they intervened was highly effective and left 
a mixed legacy of shame, resentment, and bitterness. By con- 
trast, Communist regimes, while denouncing anti-semitism as 
a weapon in the hands of “capitalist reactionaries,” have cer- 
tainly made political capital of its manifestations. In Poland, 
the Kielce pogroms of July, 1946, which followed closely a 
corrupt political referendum, were used to intensify the “crisis 
atmosphere” in which the Communist party seized power and 
liquidated the opposition."® Similarly, although there is no evi- 
dence that the U.S.S.R. is openly exploiting anti-semitism 
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in its intervention in the Middle East, certainly anti-semitic 
sentiment has been skillfully played upon to facilitate Soviet 
penetration in the Arab states. 

Having effectively used the destructive force of anti- 
semitism in the course of their internal rise to power within 
Germany itself, the Nazis tended to rely on it to split the social 
structure of their prospective victims, the democratic states, 
and to soften resistance to further intervention. Robert Ley, 
leader of the Nazi Labor Front, declared in Der Angriff (The 
Attack) on May 14, 1944: “The second German secret weapon 
is anti-semitism, because, if it is constantly pursued by Germany, 
it will become a universal problem which all nations will be 
forced to consider.” '® Anti-semitism combined with an equally 
powerful appeal, anti-communism, was highly effective in forc- 
ing the disintegration of French society at the time of the 
Popular Front under the Socialist Premier Leon Blum, called 
the “Red Jew” by the reactionary right. It is difficult to see 
clearly when one can see only red. According to one observer 
of the French scene, “The fury and bitterness which Blum 
Stirred up in men’s hearts ultimately handed our whole national 
community over to class consciousness. Never did politicians 
make use of a more overwhelming bug-bear. Blum was the 
man of Stalin, and Stalin justified Hitler. Actually Blum hated 
the Communists and their alliance, but who cared to know?” ® 
Since November, 1947, the voices of Radio Moscow and the 
French Communist paper, Humanité, have been added to the 
prewar chorus of blind hatred for the late Leon Blum: the 
“Red Jew” of the reactionary Right has since become the 
“Socialist traitor” of the Communist Left.?! The political myopia 
and fanaticism of extremist groups in most socicties makes 
them especially vulnerable to manipulation in political war- 
fare operations. 

The Nazi regime thus not only used anti-semitism effec- 
tively but went to the extreme of elevating race prejudice 
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generally into a bogus social science called Rassenkunde, or 
“racial science.” There is some evidence of race prejudice in 
Communist literature as well, during the early days of revo- 
lution and War Communism, before the general line against 
it had been fixed. An early 1920 tract on the Red Army states 
contemptuously that only “Zouaves, Senegalese negrocs, Zulus, 
Arabs—~black and redskins—must be led against Soviet Russia. 
White European soldiers, however, will never fight against us, 
since they are workers like us, sovereign Russian-proletarian 
soldiers.” 7? This type of prejudice, like anti-semitism, is part of 
the Great Russian heritage from Czarist times which Soviet 
propaganda has yet to live down. At the conclusion of the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878, the Russian Pan-Slavist 
Ivan Aksakov, reviewing the situation at a meeting of the 
Moscow Slavic Welfare Socicty, exclaimed: “Constantinople 
has not yet been freed of Asiatic filth. We have achieved, how- 
ever, what seemed fantastic and unrealizable two years ago. 
A great slav organism, Bulgaria, has been brought into 
existence.” 5 

This type of Great Russian superiority complex not only 
conditioned attitudes toward other races and peoples but also 
made itself felt in relations with their less privileged “Slavic 
brothers” in Bulgaria. After fifteen months in Sophia, the Rus- 
sian diplomatic agent, Koyander, in reports back to St. Peters- 
burg, described the Bulgarians as “semi-literate savages” to 
whom the word “honor” was a synonym for “stupidity,” 74 and 
the Russian military attaché described the Bulgarian masses as 
“cowardly.” >} Such attitudes on the part of the Russian repre- 
sentatives inevitably communicated themselves to the Bul- 
garian conspirators working as their agents and were almost 
certainly counter-productive. “The Ugly American syndrome” 
of today had an earlier Great Russian counterpart which mili- 
tated against Czarist covert operations in the Balkans. 

There is considerable evidence, some of it from first-hand 
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sources, that Soviet embassy personnel abroad, especially in 
under-developed areas, continue to repeat all the diplomatic 
blunders ascribed to their U.S. counterparts in The Ugly 
American, Alexander Yurievich Kaznacheyev, who defected 
from the Soviet embassy in Rangoon, Burma, on June 23, 1959, 
has written that “the whole system of the Soviet foreign service 
is such that it prevents people from fraternizing, making good 
contacts, and working with the native population.” The peren- 
nial Great Russian superiority complex was exemplified by the 
Soviet Ambassador in Rangoon, who, when he heard that a 
Burmese student in Moscow had married a Russian girl, “was 
enraged and referred to the girl as a prostitute . . . because 
she had married a native of an inferior nation.” * 


Subversion 

Subversion is the undermining or detachment of the loyal- 
ties of significant political and social groups within the victim- 
ized state, and their transference, under ideal conditions, to 
the symbols and institutions of the aggressor. The assumption 
behind the manipulative use of subversion is that public morale 
and the will to resist intervention are the products of combined 
political and social or class loyalitics which are usually attached 
to national symbols, such as the flag, constitution, crown, or 
even the persons of the chief of state or other nationa! leaders. 
Following penetration, and parallel with the forced disintegra- 
tion of political and social institutions of the state, these loyal- 
ties may be detached and transferred to the political or ideologi- 
cal cause of the aggressor. 

The ultimate goal of the intervening state may be maximal, 
i.c., seizure of power by a controlled internal faction within 
the victimized state, or liberation by invading forces trained 
and equipped outside the state. In either case, the goal can be 
achieved only with the passive acceptance of the masses and 
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the active support of a counter-elite within the victimized 
state. Modern political and social theory emphasizes the im- 
portance of ruling political (including military) and social 
elites, both as targets of persuasion in general and, since they 
control the physical instruments of state power, as the logical 
targets of penctration and subversion in covert operations.” A 
contemporary descriptive sociology of Communist tactics has 
emphasized the skill and sophistication with which the “com- 
bat party” has manipulated psychological and sociological 
forces in a struggle for “total power.” 78 Operationally, however, 
the Russian statesmen of the less sociologically sophisticated 
nineteenth century fully understood the principles of using as 
instruments of policy abroad those military and political groups 
which have a chance of seizing power. Czarist intervention in 
Bulgaria in the 1880’s was planned and conducted by men who 
thought of objectives in purely military or political terms, and 
who negotiated and worked with the opposition group that 
seemed to be in the ascendancy at any given time. Although 
secret funds were later allotted to established a pro-Russian 
newspaper to propagandize the masses and “shake their con- 
fidence in the Prince,” as early as September, 1882, the head 
of the Asiatic Department (Zinoviev) directed that the masses 
should be relied upon only “in exceptional cases.” In similar 
vein, Czar Alexander III is credited with saying, “Our mistake 
in 1876 and 1877 {the Russo-Turkish War] was that we went 
with the masses and not with governments. A Russian emperor 
ought to deal only with governments.” * 

Czarist subversion of the military and political elite in Bul- 
garia was facilitated by the fact that the state had been created 
as a result of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878. Thus, 
in a very real sense, Bulgarian nationalists and patriots could 
be Russophile with an easy conscience, although the convictions 
of many were strongly influenced by Russian bribes. In winning 
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converts to their poltical cause, Czarist agents were able to 
exploit the appeals of personal political advancement, Pan- 
Siavist enthusiasm, and the idea that Bulgaria's national inter- 
ests were best served by the politics of her protector, Imperial 
Russia. 

The personal dedication of many Bulgarian conspirators 
to the Russian cause was so intense that any means, including 
murder, was considered justified by the ends. Nevertheless, 
there is no evidence that Russian agents were able to organize 
their collaborators in any manner equivalent to the disciplined, 
dedicated Communist party as it is known today. Although 
many individual Russian fanatics literally devoted their entire 
lives and energics to the cause, Pan-Slavism outside Russia 
never developed either the sacrosanct idcology or the secular 
religious appeal of later totalitarian movements such as Nazism 
or Communism. The alarm created in Western Europe by 
Pan-Slavism as an instrument of Russian foreign policy was 
quite out of proportion to its actual menace.” Moreover, in 
spite of intense Slavophile pressure in St. Petersburg, Czarist 
policy in Bulgaria was dictated by Russian strategic interests as 
a great power competing with others, mainly Austria and 
England, for control of the area, not by political or religious 
ideology, or by Pan-Slavist dreams of Slavic unity.*? 

Czarist subversive operations in Bulgaria in the 1880's 
were dictated at small military and political groups capable of 
seizing power immediately in direct actions. The operations 
failed miserably but might have succeeded if the context of 
historical events had been more favorable, events over which 
neither the Russian agents nor their Bulgarian collaborators 
had control. The subverted individuals and groups collaborated 
with the Russians for immediate personal and political gain or 
interests. 

By contrast, both Nazi and Communist subversion has 
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been directed at the broad masses as well as the political elites 
of the target country concerned, and totalitarian appeals have 
been much more complex, involving deep ideological commit- 
ments, as well as those of a “class” character. This complexity 
has been the inevitable result of the combined Marxist-Leninist 
and authoritarian heritage which has effectively bi-polarized 
most open societies into an amorphous Right and Left. 

The social psychology of Communist subversion, especially 
the tendency of the moderate liberal to be pulled to the Left 
(the so-called “Stalinoid syndrome”), has been thoroughly 
analyzed in the enormous volume of current literature on the 
appeals of Communism. The other side of the coin, the tendency 
of the political and social center to drift to the Right (which 
might be called “the authoritarian syndrome”), was equally 
important to the success of Nazi subversion in Western Europe. 

As previously noted, since the Bolshevist seizure of power 
in November, 1917, the world has been politically and ideologi- 
cally bi-polarized. This split in Western democratic societies 
along political, idcological. and social or “class” lines reached 
a peak in the period 1935-1940, the time of the Popular Front 
in France and the expansion of Nazi Germany. France was then 
probably more deeply divided “against herself” than at any 
time since.’ This division greatly facilitated subversive opera- 
tions by totalitarians of both the Left and the Right. In France, 
for example, the Nazis were highly successful in subverting 
high army, church, and social elite groups. As a result, promi- 
nent French Rightists in the years before the outbreak of World 
War II were openly declaring that they would rather see 
Reichschancellor Hitler on the Champs-Élysées than the Social- 
ist Blum. At the same time, the Communists successfully sub- 
verted not only many leaders within the French trade union 
movement but also broad masses of the laboring class in both 
France and Italy, especially the “toiling proletarians” of whom 
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they are professed champions everywhere. The wartime deser- 
tion to Moscow of the French Communist Jeader, Maurice 
Thorez, in response to what he has called a “higher duty,” 
symbolizes the end-point of subversion—open collaboration 
with the intervening power and ultimate treason. 

This is the end goal—a total transfer of loyalities. How- 
ever, the intervening state may seek an intermediate stage of 
transfer which still meets its requirements or objectives. In 
practice, this means that politically significant individuals or 
groups within the victimized state have re-evaluated the tra- 
ditional and vital foreign policy interests of their own country 
so that they afterward are parallel to or identical with those of 
the aggressor. Whether this re-evaluation is sincere—and the 
capacity of man to rationalize is almost limitless—or whether 
it has been obviously bought is irrelevant. At the time of 
Munich, Nazi subversion of the traditional national loyalties of 
the parties of the French Right had progressed to the point 
where “these parties felt that if war should come. . . Germany's 
defeat would mean the crumbling away of those authoritarian 
regimes which are our principal bulwark against Communist 
revolution and perhaps also the instant Bolshevising of Europe. 
In other words . . . a French victory would have fess victory 
for France than for the principles quite rightly regarded as 
leading straight to France's ruin, and to the ruin of civilisation 
itself.” 3 

As onc first-hand observer of the prewar French scene 
has noted, when subversion reaches this stage the concept of 
treason itself loses meaning. “Treason is simply the willing- 
ness of the other side to accept outside help. And when treason 
loses its meaning, no nation can offer effective resistance to 
a foreign aggressor.” ** 
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Defection 

Thus far we have noted the subversion of selected political 
and social groups capable of forming a counter-elite for pur- 
poses of seizing power and holding it, i.e., of establishing the 
legitimacy and permanency of a new regime. From the point 
of view of the planning, management, and regulation of covert 
operations aimed at achieving maximum influence and control 
in a target country, the formation of such a counter-elite is a 
prerequisite first step. But in the final analysis, all ruling elites 
are made up of private individuals. The subversion of a few 
key individuals in leadership positions may have important 
effects, especially in primitive, non-Western societies where indi- 
vidual religious, military, or ethnic group leaders frequently 
command personal followings which are relatively of much 
greater political importance than in the more pluralistic societies 
of the West. 

In Western societies, particularly since the classic Cold 
War period (1947-1953), attention has centered in the sub- 
version of private individuals, followed by their defection and 
flight or transfer to the “enemy” camp. Frequently, prior to 
actual flight abroad, the subverted individual engages in espio- 
nage activities, which when later disclosed result in sensational 
worldwide publicity turned to excellent advantage by the receiv- 
ing power. Thus, according to Sanche de Gramont, “the tor- 
tured figure of the defector has risen to such prominence in the 
Cold War that a major function of Russian and American 
espionage networks is to encourage the discontented to ‘change 
systems.” . . . There is a steady stream of defectors in both 
directions and colonies of turncoats are part of the scene in 
cities like Moscow and Washington. ... And the range of de- 
fectors stretches from famous scientists and high-ranking intel- 
ligence agents to mental patients, tourists, simple seamen and 
ballet dancers.” °° 
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After the defector has been sponged dry for intelligence 
information, his “escape” from either the Eastern or Western 
camp is publicized for propaganda purposes, and, if qualified, 
the individual is then frequently employed in writing or screen- 
ing propaganda materials. Exceptionally qualified individuals 
may even be used to provide high-level public relations guid- 
ance. The two British diplomats, Guy Burgess and Donald 
MacLean, who defected to Moscow in 1956, reportedly have 
provided such guidance to the Soviet regime, which at the 
time of their defection had embarked on a new course of 
relaxing tensions through widening cultural exchanges and, 
after the excesses of the Stalinist era, was badly in need of 
expert guidance in the creation of a better institutional image 
abroad. 

For the most part, however, defectors, even the most intel- 
ligent and best educated ones, must be used with caution in 
political warfare planning and operations. In the first place, 
the individual who defects usually does so out of desperation, 
and he suffers not only from personal trauma but also from 
“culture shock” when placed in an alien environment. The 
ideological defector is a deviant from the norm of his own 
society. He is atypical, or he would not have been sufficiently 
repelled by the system in which he has been reared to leave it. 
And like emigrés generally, his usefulness decreases rapidly with 
the passage of time (on this point see Chapter 7). A dissident 
himself, the defector tends to exaggerate greatly the depth and 
extent of dissidence in his old system. Ideological defection is 
an intensely personal experience, and the considerations or 
appeals which are effective in one case cannot be generalized 
for political warfare purposes. Defectors generally have proven 
to be an unstable lot. Few are able successfully to integrate 
themselves into their new surroundings and lead productive and 
useful lives in the alien world of political, social, and moral 
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values in which they have elected to live. For this reason many 
re-defect and return to their homelands, in spite of the knowl- 
edge in some cases that they face almost certain death as 
traitors by so doing (as was probably the case with most re- 
defectors from the Stalinist regime). Following the death of 
Stalin in 1953, the U.S.S.R. waged a fairly successful re- 
defection campaign with a wide variety of what intelligence 
experts call “Come back little Sheba” appeals—appeals which 
promise the re-defector asylum and welcome as a returning 
prodigal son. The U.S.S.R. reaped considerable political war- 
fare benefits from its re-defection program. As summarized by 
Sanche de Gramont: 


A re-defector scores an important propaganda point for the 
East and brings back intelligence. Upon returning he is put 
on the radio and describes the horror of the West, the camps, 
the endless waiting, the poor living conditions. His distaste is 
genuine, and his words have the weight of sincerity, a rare 
quality on the regime radio. After he has been squeezed of his 
propaganda value he is sent to a work camp, to prison, or is 
relocated in one of the Soviet Union's underdeveloped 
regions.*? 


For all these reasons, defection, which was once regarded 
as a major political warfare objective of both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R., has come to be regarded as a mixed blessing. 
High-level defectors from the diplomatic, intelligence, or se- 
curity police services remain an important source of valuable 
information, especially when they bring with them codebooks, 
cipher systems, and important collections of secret documents. 
The West has been extremely fortunate in this regard, especially 
since the death of Stalin, the murder of Lavrentia Beria, and 
the purge of the Soviet security services which followed in the 
wake of these events. For their part, the Soviets have un- 
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doubtedly benefited greatly from the espionage activitics or 
defection of such nuclear scientists as Klaus Fuchs and Bruno 
Pontecervo. 

From the point of view of building up a counter-elite 
within a target country, either for purposcs of scizing power 
or for less ambitious political warfare operations, the subverted 
individual who remains in place and faithfully serves a foreign 
power is far more valuable than one who is forced to flee (when 
threatened by imminent exposure and arrest) or who defects for 
other more immediate personal reasons, such as escape from 
a nagging wife, mistress, or plant supervisor. “The defector in 
place” stays on the job but reports regularly to the controlling 
agency, usually through one of its agents who enjoys diplomatic 
immunity. Reportedly, the U.S. has had unusual success with 
such defectors inside the U.S.S.R. and its East European 
satellites. For this reason, former CIA director Allen Dulles 
prefers to call defectors “volunteers for the West” and recom- 
mends a policy of making it clear “that they are welcome and 
will be safe and happy with us.” Following the publication of 
Dulles’s book, two events shook Soviet and satellite security 
services and supported the claim that some defectors from the 
Communist side had been “working in place as agents for long 
periods of time” and others “have never been ‘surfaced’ and 
for their own protection must remain unknown to the public.” * 
First, in May, 1963, after a highly publicized show-trial, the 
U.S.S.R. executed Soviet Colonel Oleg V. Penkovsky, who 
reportedly had provided U.S. and British intelligence with im- 
portant military-scientific information over a two-year period 
(Moscow Radio went so far as to claim that Penkovsky had 
been deserted by the CIA.) ** Second, in December of the same 
year, after a similar show-trial, the Bulgarian regime executed 
Ivan-Asen Khristov Georgiev, a former diplomat with the 
Bulgarian mission to the United Nations, charging that Georg- 
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iev had received $200,000 from the CIA for espionage activities 
over a seven-year period.” 

Intelligence agencies may boast of having “penetrated” 
enemy organizations by means of such individuals, and, tech- 
nically speaking, the claim is true. But such penetrations through 
ideological defectors are lucky breaks (or natural disasters) and 
should not be confused with the operational task of penetration 
described in an earlier section of this chapter. It should also 
be emphasized that no intelligence agency is safe against the 
natural hazard of the true ideological defector, either one who 
stays in place (and is sooner or later exposed, or apprehended) 
or one who suddenly fiecs without warning. British intelligence 
was embarrassed when two career diplomats, Burgess and Mac- 
Lean, defected to Moscow in 1956, and even more so by the 
sensational case of George Blake, a trusted British intelligence 
agent who was convicted in May, 1961, after nine undetected 
years of espionage for the U.S.S.R. The day after Blake's 
trial, British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan admitted on 
the floor of the House of Commons that there was no effective 
defense against the ideological defector who changes his al- 
legiances and is able to conceal his conversion skillfully. As 
Macmillan explained the sìtuation: 


He [Blake] received no money for his services. He was never 
at any time a member of the Communist Party or any of its 
affiliated organisations. What he did was done, in the words 
of the Lord Chief Justice, as a result of “conversion to a 
genuine belief in the Communist system.” In these circum- 
stances, suspicion would not easily be aroused in relation to 
a man who had served his country well for some eight years, 
who gave every appearance of leading a normal and respect- 
able life, but who had decided to betray his country for 
ideological reasons. Indeed, having agreed to work for the 
Russians he was careful not to arouse suspicion and to conceal 
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his conversion to Communism. . . . Such cases as this are, I 
hope, extremely rare; but by reason of their very nature they 
are very difficult to detect or prevent by any security pro- 
cedures. No such procedures can guarantee to catch a man 
who changes his allegtance and skillfully conceals his con- 
version.‘ 


For intelligence and espionage purposes, the occasional 
highly placed ideological defector will continue to be extremely 
useful. Paradoxically, however, the more sensitive the position a 
person occupies, the less uscful he becomes as an agent for 
stirring up dissidence, subverting other individuals, and winning 
converts to serve the cause of an intervening power. Those who 
occupy sensitive, policy-making positions are (or should be) 
subject to recurrent security checks, and are thus in no position 
to contact, much less organize, disaffected or dissident elements 
in their own society. For this reason, even for routine low-level 
espionage purposes, the Soviet intelligence services have long 
since abandoned the use of local Communist parties as principal 
sources of recruits. As Allen Dulles has observed, “The Soviets 
know that the watchful eye which every government of neces- 
sity keeps trained on the local Communist party hardly recom- 
mends it for clandestine work.” +? On the other hand, Commu- 
nist-infiltrated or -controlled “front organizations” have been 
extremely useful for all kinds of subversive purposes.** Likewise 
in the political warfare operations of the U.S. and other 
Western powers, Western-oricnted front or cover organizations 
have performed equally useful functions. 


Covert Control 

Penetration, forced disintegration, and subversion within 
the victimized state usually results in a period of covert control 
over politically significant actions by the intervening power. 
Such actions may be divided into three broad classes: (1) those 
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which affect the relative power position of the victimized state 
vis-a-vis the aggressor, or (2) the vital foreign policy interests 
of the latter, and (3) actions which affect the relative power 
position within the victimized state of the political party, mili- 
tary group, or faction through which the intervening power 
secks to extend its influence and control. These categories of 
politically significant action are useful for analysis and for 
political warfare planning purposes, but in practice they may 
be closely interrelated or overlapping. 

Consider first those actions which affect the relative power 
position of the victimized state vis-a-vis the aggressor. Hypo- 
thetically, an extreme case would be a direct “suggestion” by 
agents of the intervening power to responsible officials of the 
victimized state that the strength of its armed forces be reduced. 
Such intervention, which at the time was made without knowl- 
edge of the outside world, is a matter of recent historical record 
in the course of Nazi intervention in Czechoslovakia. 

After the scttlement at Munich, Nazi forces occupied the 
Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia, and Hitler, in a now famous 
speech at the Sportspalast in Berlin, announced to a relieved 
and grateful world: “It is the last territorial claim which I have 
to make in Europe.” These words might better have been re- 
served for his epitaph. They were meant to deceive, and for 
some time they successfully deluded many “men of good will" 
and Nazi fellow-travelers. Meanwhile, within two weeks, plan- 
ning had already begun for the final liquidation of the Czech 
problem. To aid in a faster and less costly military operation 
in the event other forms of persuasion failed and armed resist- 
ance arose, Forcign Minister Ribbentrop called in the Czech 
Foreign Minister, Frantisek Chvalkovsky, on January 21, 1939. 
According to a note in his own handwriting, Ribbentrop urged 
that a “quick reduction in the Czech army would be decisive in 
our judgment.” ** Such direct intervention is covert only in that 
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it is kept secret from the outside world, especially from rival 
powers concerned, and probably from most of the people in 
the victimized state. Operationally, such direct intervention can- 
not be concealed from the principals involved. However, the 
Situation is quite different when the intervening power, work- 
ing through infiltrated agents or subverted nationals of the 
victimized state, controls or sets in motion actions of which 
the state has no knowledge. Czarist operations in Bulgaria are 
an example of such action. 

Czarist intervention in Bulgaria at the time of the kid- 
naping and abdication of Prince Alexander of Battenberg in 
August, 1886, illustrates covert control over actions which not 
only reduced the relative military strength of the victimized 
state but also increased that of the conspiratorial faction through 
which the Czarist regime hoped to extend its control—the third 
class of “politically significant actions” noted above. Prior to 
the actual kidnaping, and as a necessary prerequisite to its suc- 
cess, Czarist agents and their Bulgarian co-conspirators circu- 
lated rumors about the imminence of war with Serbia. They 
were able to effect the transfer from the capital to the Serbian 
frontier of the first infantry regiment of the Sophia garrison, 
which was loyal to Prince Alexander. This shift of military 
forces left the Prince virtually defenseless. The second infantry 
regiment, which had been subverted to the Russian cause and 
was stationed twenty miles away at Struma, was thus able to 
march on the capital and force Alexander to abdicate in the 
early morning hours of August 21, 1886, in a bloodless coup 
d'état. 

Turning from covert control of military dispositions as 
one class of politically significant actions, consider another 
broad category—that which affects the vital foreign policy inter- 
ests of the intervening state. Here documentution is much more 
difficult to obtain, but operationally the political end results 
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can be equally decisive. There is nothing novel about the skill- 
ful use of subverted or “fellow-traveling” personne! at policy- 
making or executive levels, by an intervening power, to direct 
the formation and execution of policies favorable to its political 
interests, or negatively, to assure that at least no unfavorable 
action is taken. Thus, in prewar France, Pierre Laval effectively 
oriented French foreign policy in the interests of Nazi Germany. 
In postwar France, another fellow-traveler, this time in the 
Communist entourage, was instrumental in shaping Gencral 
de Gaulle’s decision to sign the Franco-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance. Although the treaty itself was soon to become 
a dead letter, Pierre Cot continued his role of Communist 
fellow-traveler and won the Stalin peace prize in 1954. 

The term “covert control” describes the relationship be- 
tween un intervening power and its victim when an advanced 
stage of forced disintegration, infiltration, and subversion has 
been achieved. When, along with propaganda and violence, 
preliminary operations have created the proper degree of public 
apathy and defeatism, when a society is already badly dis- 
integrating, and when the resultant public corruption and venal- 
ity are widespread, covert control is greatly facilitated, although 
the degree of influence is never absolute, and at best can only 
be estimated, not accurately delimited or measured. Covert 
operations have produced in the victims concerned a surprising 
capacity for blinding themselves to reality, for wishful thinking 
and self-deception, both as individuals and as nations. Such 
public and private blindness considerably lightens the work 
of the intervening power but creates a difficult task for the 
historian or analyst who seeks to disentangle the mixed motives 
of the victims concerned, or to estimate the degree of control 
achieved. The memoirs of French public officials responsible 
for the fall of France before and during World War II, for 
example. are full of elaborate rationalizations explaining how 
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they were taken in by either the Nazis or the Communists and 
their fellow-travelers. More recently, a flow of similar apologia 
has come from the pens of cabinet ministers and others who 
have escaped from behind the Iron Curtain following the Com- 
munist takeover in Central Europe. 

Aggressive intervention through the use of covert opera 
tional techniques—penetration, disintegration, subversion, etc. 
—muy end when the intervening power estimates that it has 
reached an adequate degree of control. If the control is suf- 
ficient to insure “benevolent non-belligerency” in time of war. 
for cxample, it may adequately serve the immediate purposes 
of the aggressor, especially when actual seizure of power might 
involve prematurely the risk of war. Thus, Hitler apparently 
felt that the degree of covert control over Hungary in 1940 
obviated the necessity of occupying that country. On the other 
hand, he felt that the presence of Nazi troops in both Rumania 
and Bulgaria “for training purposes” was essential to forestall 
rival Soviet penetration, both these moves having been covertly 
prepared by staff officers appearing as “tourists” in civilian 
dress. It is ironic to note that when Soviet control, both open 
and covert, was obviously inadequate to handle the 1956 
Hungarian revolt, massive Soviet forces were called in to sup- 
press the uprising under the pretext that they were needed to 
defeat “counter-revolutionary forces” allegedly under the secret 
control of American and other “capitalist agents.” The brutal 
Soviet suppression of the 1956 Hungarian uprising illustrates 
the principle that when covert operations end in such spectacu- 
lar failure or are clearly inadequate, the two most likely 
alternatives open to the aggressor are to call them off or to 
intervene directly with military action. These alternatives were 
clearly understood by the Czarist regime during the course of 
its covert operations in Bulgaria. At that time, military occupa- 
tion would have entailed an unacceptable risk of war with the 
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other major European powers involved in the Balkans, mainly 
England and Austria. When, after several years of experimenta- 
tion, all types of covert operations proved to be clearly counter- 
productive, the Czarist regime restored diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria and abandoned its policy of aggressive interven- 
tion in Bulgarian affairs.‘ 


The Transition from Covert Control to Open Intervention 

Frequently the dynamics of internal politics within the 
victimized state or the exigencies of the international situation 
may compel the intervening power to take decisive action which 
patently reveals to the outside world the covert nature of the 
controls previously exercised. This happened in nearly all the 
states of Central Europe after World War I], in a way which 
dramatically illustrated that a primary concern of the inter- 
vening power, the Soviet Union, had been the control of foreign 
policy—a contro! which had not been put to a crucial test, 
and, therefore, could be kept more or Jess covert. 

The case concerned is the early acceptance and later rejec- 
tion by Soviet-controlled regimes in Central Europe of the 
invitation to attend the Marshall Plan Conference in Paris in 
July, 1947. The timing of the various moves invoived is in 
itself instructive. At a meeting on July 4, the Czechoslovak 
Cabinet, including its Communist members, voted to accept 
the invitation to the Paris Conference. When informed, Bodrov, 
the Soviet chargé d'affaires in Prague. raised no objection. At 
a reception at the Polish embassy in Prague that evening, cer- 
tain Czech officials were informed that the Polish government 
would likewise accept, but two days later, while the issue was 
still being debated in Warsaw, Radio Moscow announced that 
both Poland and Rumania had declined to accept. This was on 
July 6, the same day that a Czech delegation flew to Moscow 
to discuss the invitation. Meanwhile, other satellites had indi- 
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cated a desire to accept. In Hungary, for example, on July 9 
the Smallholders’ and the Socialist parties, which together held 
74 percent of the seats in the Hungarian Parliament, voted in 
separate mectings to accept the invitation. However, by July 
10 both the Czechoslovak and Hungarian governments had been 
brought into linc and their respective cabinets had officially 
announced “unanimous” rejection of the invitation.** Carried 
by the Associated Press, the story that Gottwald, the Communist 
member of the Czech delegation in Moscow, had telephoned 
Stalin's order to reverse the original decision, caused a sensa- 
tion in diplomatic circles. 

This “unmasking” (to borrow a favorite Soviet term) of 
Soviet covert control in Central Europe had an effect of dis- 
turbing the illusions of many “men of good will” who inevitably 
found themselves along the fringe of fellow-travelers. It also 
destroyed the propaganda advantages which had derived from 
the fact that Soviet control in the region had previously 
been covert. This may have been important in speeding up 
the tempo of the Soviet takeover and moving it into the tactical 
phase of open seizure of power. 

Covert controls may be dropped for the open incitement 
to “mass action” of political, economic, or social groups in 
order to serve the foreign policy interests of the intervening 
power. Political strikes and organized “spontaneous” mass 
demonstrations are familiar cases in point. In the autumn of 
1947 and again in the autumn of 1948, the French Communist 
party openly instigated two major series of strikes, principally 
in the coal fields and railroads, as a form of political protest 
against the Marshall Plan. These major operations were ac- 
companied by minor demonstrations in most of the other coun- 
tries of Western Europe. In addition to the immediate aim of 
wrecking the French economy and thereby upsetting the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, the strikes were obviously designed 
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to demonstrate that from a strategic standpoint France would 
be an unreliable military base for either the Brussels Pact or, 
later, the Atlantic Pact nations. In the spring of 1950, the Com- 
munists in France and elsewhere in Europe also staged a series 
of pathetically ineffectual demonstrations among the dock 
workers against the unloading of United States military supplies 
sent under the U.S. Military Aid Program (MDAP).*° 
Generalized political strikes are an obvious form of sabo- 
tage which can hardly be concealed. Less apparent are such 
techniques as the diverting of energies from national defense by 
excessive shortening of the work week, or the diversion of 
defense efforts into the production of outmoded types of arma- 
ments. During the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
the early years of the twenticth, strikes, demonstrations, and 
violence, especially assassination or “propaganda of the deed,” 
often became anarchistic or revolutionary ends in themselves. 
Since the Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia, the myth has 
developed that Communist parties abroad, in their self- 
appointed role as “vanguard of the proletariat,” are interested 
primarily in revolution per sc. The adjectives “left,” “radical,” 
and “revolutionary” are still believed by many to form part 
of a real, rather than a merely semantic, declension or progres- 
sion. The Communist party from time to time reinforces this 
myth by talking a “hard” line in its propaganda aimed at re- 
cruiting new militants to the cause from among the disinherited, 
disgruntled, and disaffected. Frequently, a facade of militant, 
“revolutionary” propaganda is used as a cover for the quiet, 
often hidden extension of control over the classes of politically 
significant actions described above. Such control may actually 
involve the stifling or severe repression of genuine social revo- 
lutions, as illustrated by Communist policy in Spain during the 
Civil War. At that time, the Communists suppressed a number 
of spontaneous revolutions which threatened to interfere with 
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or weaken their political control over certain regions. As for 
the Civil War itself, “Winning the war meant winning it for the 
Communist Party, and they were always ready to sacrifice 
military advantage to prevent a rival party on their own side 
from strengthening its position. Thus, they kept the Aragon 
front without arms to spite the Anarchists, and prevented a 
very promising offensive in Extramadura from taking place be- 
cause the credit for its success might have gone to Caballero.” 
(Largo Caballero, the rival Socialist Party leader.) 

A striking parallel may be scen in Czarist opposition to the 
spontancous revolt which in September, 1885, united Bulgaria 
with Eastern Rumelia to form an area corresponding roughly 
to modern-day Bulgaria. Five years carlier, in the spring of 
1879, under Russian guidance “gymnastic societies” had been 
formed to train the military forces necessary to seize power and 
had been secretly supplicd by Russian agents >'—a now familiar 
device which has since been used by both the Nazis and Soviets. 
However, by 1885, Czarist agents were already plotting to re- 
move Prince Alexander, the ruler of Bulgaria. Russia was thus 
opposed to the union of “the two Bulgarias,” as they were 
called, since this would have increased the power and popularity 
of Alexander. When Rumelian troops marched on Plovdiv on 
September 17-18, 1885, and proclaimed the unification of East- 
ern Rumelia and Bulgaria, the Russian officials in Plovdiv were 
caught by surprise. Licutenant Colonel! Chichagov, the Russian 
military attaché in Plovdiv, wanted to use troops to stop the 
revolt but was unable to obtain the approval of Igelstrom, the 
secretary of the Russian Consulate-General. Czar Alexander 
Ill expressed extreme disapproval and in retaliation removed 
all Russian officers and military advisers serving in the Bulgarian 
Army, leaving the Bulgarian forces without experienced leaders. 
This move also proved ineffective. The Bulgarian Army easily 
won a brief war with Serbia which followed in November—a 
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war which, like the union of the two Bulgarias itself, ended in 
a triumph of Bulgarian nationalism over Russian opposition 
and intrigue.** 


Seizure of Power and Assimilation 

Following penctration, disintegration, subversion, and a 
degree of covert control over the political and social institutions 
of the victimized state, the intervening power may openly seize 
power. The planning, timing, and support of the physical scizure 
of power are usually covert. The actual seizure itself cannot, 
of course, be concealed, and usually takes the form of a “spon- 
tancous” coup d’état or revolution, which, ideally, is timed to 
meet the requirements of the internal situation within the 
country, the international political situation, and the broad con- 
text of the foreign policy objectives of the aggressor. Theoretic- 
ally, such seizure of power involves the careful correlation of a 
number of preliminary steps or procedures. The first of these is 
a preliminary estimate of the degree of success already obtained 
by atomization and subversion. Estimates are made, for ex- 
ample, of the amount of support or opposition to be expected 
from the political and social groups originally selected as tar- 
gets—‘progressive” intellectual elites, labor unions, racial or 
religious minorities, the church, the army, the police, para- 
military organizations, etc. A second procedure is the selection 
and staging of an incident or pretext for the seizure of power. 
Next a survey is made of suitable forthcoming events, such as 
coming clections, the anniversary of an historic occasion, or 
possible decisive moves (such as a counter coup d'état) on the 
part of the opposition. As a result of such planning. a suitable 
incident—charges of election “fraud,” assassination of a key 
political figure, the burning of a Reichstag—is selected or 
staged, and the operation moves into its tactical stage. Under 
ideal conditions this phase also calls for careful planning and 
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coordination of tactical operations, among the most important 
of which arc the timing and types of support provided externally 
by the aggressor state, 

Such support, in addition to intensificd or diversionary 
propaganda and diplomatic maneuvers, frequently involves the 
use or threat of military force—the mobilization, movement, or 
massing of troops, conspicuous massing of airpower, and direct 
or indirect threat of war. On a local or internal level, planning 
along the following tactical lines is indicated: selection of key 
physical objectives to be seized, such as the seat of government, 
newspapers and radio stations, telephone and telegraph facilities, 
police, army, cabinet, and party headquarters; key individuals 
to be arrested, imprisoned, or assassinated; planning of pre- 
liminary terror in the form of kidnaping, murder, “treason” 
trials, etc. It may be noted that in 1934 the Communist party 
of the United States openly advocated kidnaping the President 
and Cabinet officials, as well as the seizure of government 
buildings. 

Finally, just before actual tactical operations begin, the 
selection, briefing. and rehearsal of the forces to be used takes 
place. When all preliminary preparations are completed, pref- 
erably in the greatest secrecy, tactical operations begin accord- 
ing to plan with the seizure of the designated political and phys- 
ical objectives, the arrest or assassination of key individuals 
selected, and perhaps as a final reductio ad absurdum of some 
ideal future operation, the simultaneous filming and telecasting 
of the most important events of such an “historic” occasion. 

Following actual physical takeover, the victimized state 
may be assimilated into the political system or power complex 
of the intervening power. Technically, this process may take a 
variety of forms, ranging from “benevolent” assimilation of the 
victim as an integral part of a unified, centralized state (for 
example, Nazi absorption of Austria), to a tolerant sort of 
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quasi-independence (such as the current relationship of the 
U.S.S.R. vis-à-vis Finland). In both these examples, most of 
the basic political and social institutions of the assimilated state 
were left relatively unaltered, since they could be effectively 
controlled politically, and in the case of Finland, the cost of 
forcing any closer assimilation might have been too great. On 
the other hand, both the Nazis and the Soviets, following their 
successive seizures of Poland, virtually destroyed previously 
existing political and social institutions. In order to prevent the 
formation of a counter-elite, they imposed the most rigid and 
ruthless forms of police-state controls, including the repression 
or physical liquidation of those elements from which it might 
be formed. 
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3 
PROPAGANDA, VIOLENCE, AND 
MANIPULATIVE PERSUASION 


ROPAGANDA 
in the context of political warfare, has been termed “the planned 
dissemination of news, information, special arguments, and 
appeals designed to influence the beliefs, thoughts, and actions 
of a specific group.” ' The relationship of the rational use of 
force to persuasion is symbolized in the Latin motto which 
Louis XIV had inscribed on his canons: ultima ratio regum (the 
last argument of kings). Curiously enough, Soviet theory and 
practice subscribe to the same principle: “persuasion first, co- 
ercion afterward.” ? Persuasion may thus be likened to Santa- 
yana's characterization of love: an ultraviolet angel at one end 
of the spectrum and a red devil at the other; it has been defined 
as “the act of influencing the mind by arguments and reasons.” 

Persuasion is a broader term than propaganda, since in 
practice the “reasons” may be an admixture of threats and 
appeals which include a large element of spiritual or physical 
coercion and violence. For this reason, in political warfare, the 
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more specific term is “manipulative persuasion.” It includes 
the use of bribery, blackmail, and the threat or application of 
such physical acts of violence as kidnaping, torture, and the 
use of “controls” over selected targets or agents. A single, 
clear-cut example will serve to clarify the concept. 

A half-frozen, half-starved prisoner of war is persuaded to 
collaborate with the enemy by a combination of threats of vio- 
lence to his family (which is living in enemy-occupied territory ) 
and promises of warm food and preferential treatment. His con- 
tinued collaboration is then assured and controlled by a ju- 
dicious combination of threats and rewards. This form of man- 
ipulative persuasion has been widely practiced in wartime and 
is standard practice in many covert operations in time of peace. 
The simplest and most familiar form of manipulative persuasion 
is bribery, in a variety of disguises ranging from unsolicited 
Christmas gifts to anonymous bank deposits in Switzerland. 
But manipulative persuasion frequently does spiritual and phy- 
sical violence to its object and may have lasting traumatic 
effects. 

In contrast to manipulative persuasion, the relationship of 
violence to ordinary propaganda is more indirect and attenuated, 
and varies with the propaganda source and the political or 
social system in which it originates. For example, propaganda 
in a democracy stems from many different sources and is nor- 
mally a form of fairly harmless persuasion; that is, it attempts 
to get people to do things—to vote a party ticket or to buy a 
particular brand of soap chips or detergent of their own free 
will. Behind the propagandist there stands only a party cam- 
paign chest or a private advertising agency. In a totalitarian 
regime, such as Stalinist Russia, propaganda emanates from 
one source only, the state. Its predetermined end is to make 
the public believe that everything the state does is in the best 
interest of the “people” whether they like it or not, and, if they 
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are “truly democratic,” they will of course like it. The inference 
of violence in such a situation is always clear, for back of the 
propagandist stands not a private sponsor but the secret police, 
ready to persuade with more direct methods. The fact that in 
the U.S.S.R. under Khrushchev the secret police have been 
downgraded in no way alters this basic principle. Internally, 
under a totalitarian regime, propaganda is a substitute for 
violence. 

AS an instrument of intervention, totalitarian or any 
other propaganda aimed abroad is likewise a substitute for 
violence, and like its domestic counterpart it is taken seriously 
in proportion to the extent that it is supported by the implied 
threat of armed force. In his early beer hal! days, few paid much 
attention to Hitler, but when his armies were poised for attack 
in 1939, he had to be taken seriously. Similarly, countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, or enclaves such as Berlin, pay close 
attention to everything emanating from Moscow. With the 
lessons of Poland and especially Hungary in mind, they seek 
to read in the daily outpouring of the Soviet propaganda 
machine some clue to their eventual fate. 

In all stages of aggressive intervention, propaganda is used 
to inspire terror, and physical terror in turn is used for its 
propaganda cffect. The use of assassination as a political 
weapon in the internal struggle for power, particularly in a 
revolutionary or counter-revolutionary context, is familiar. In 
Czarist Russia, the conspiratorial terrorist organization Naro- 
dnaya Volya (The People’s Will) after two years of intensive 
activity finally succeeded in assassinating Czar Alexander II 
in March, 1881, an act which was followed by the brutal or- 
ganized counter-terror of the Security Police, which quickly 
reduced Revolution “to a cottage industry.” * Sorel, the French 
apostle of “creative violence,” laid the philosophic groundwork 
for the sporadic political terror and assassination, the so-called 
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“propaganda of the deed,” which characterized European 
revolutionary movements in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Political murder found its most devoted adherents prior 
to World War I in the Balkans, where the secret Macedonian 
terrorist society, IMRO, covered itself with infamy for years. 
Finally, a Serbian society achieved dubious immortality with 
the assassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
on June 28, 1914, an incident which escalated into World 
War I. 

Following the Russian Revolution, terrorism was frowned 
upon and fell into disrepute among orthodox Leninist revo- 
lutionaries, since in What Is To Be Done the master had con- 
demned it as part of the superannuated tactical baggage of the 
Economists, a Right deviationist faction.4 In January, 1963, 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev strongly reaffirmed Lenin's con- 
demnation of assassination as an instrument of policy. Although 
his speech was delivered to a congress of the East German 
Socialist United (Communist) party in Berlin, it was re- 
portedly aimed as a warning to Cuban leader Fidel Castro and 
his followers not to employ terrorist tactics against Latin- 
American politicians. Khrushchev recalled that in the struggle 
for liberation against the Czarist regime there were people 
who “believed that one must take the ax in one’s hands, commit 
terrorist acts against representatives of the regime, so as to 
secure the success of the revolution.” Noting that Lenin’s 
brother, Alexander Ulyanov, had been executed for an attempt 
on the life of the Czar, Khrushchev quoted Lenin as saying 
on the day of his brother's execution, “We shall go another 
road. Only the road of the struggle of the masses under the 
leadership of the party of the working class can secure victory. 
Lonely heroes can die beautifully, but they are not in a posi- 
tion to change the social-political order, nor to achieve victory 
in revolution.” * 
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Ironically, since World War II, after having been formally 
abandoned by the political Left, terror and assassination have 
been adopted as a favorite instrument of right-wing extremist 
groups. For example, ultra-nationalists of the Secret Army 
Organization in Algeria and France have become foremost cx- 
ponents of terrorist tactics. On an infinitesimally smaller scale, 
the occasional political bombings reported in the United States, 
in areas such as Los Angeles, have likewise been ascribed to 
right-wing extremists.ë In contrast to the nineteenth century, 
this penchant for the “propaganda of the deed,” a logical ex- 
tension of purely vocal dissidence, has thus become a hallmark 
of the authoritarian syndrome, the tendency of the typically 
militant personality to move to right-wing extremes of thought 
and action. Individual acts of terror connected with the integra- 
tion movement in the Southern states of the United States in 
the 1960's illustrate the authoritarian syndrome at work. The 
assassination of Negro integration leader Medgar Evers in 
Jackson, Mississippi, and the senseless bombing of a Negro 
church in Birmingham, Alabama, which resulted in the deaths 
of four children, are cases in point.’ Although the evidence, 
as in most such incidents, is necessarily incomplete, it points 
to the work of individual fanatics nursing real or imaginary 
gricvances who translate vocal dissidence into direct action 
beyond the pale of law. The case of Lee Oswald, who shot 
President John F. Kennedy on November 22, 1963, in the 
most sensational assassination since Sarajevo in 1914, probably 
fails into this category. 

In the context of political warfare, such as that which 
prevailed in Algeria for several years, physical terror, kid- 
naping, and assassination serve a double purpose. First, 
political opponents may be temporarily or permanently removed 
from the scene, and second, the violence itself is used to create 
fear and hatred and to discredit one political group in the 
eyes of another. Opcrationally, this is the essence of forced 
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disintegration or atomization, by which the political and social 
structure of the state is split apart. The technique was effectively 
used by the Nazis in extending control and influence abroad 
and figured notably in their seizure of Czechoslovakia in 1938. 
More recently, such terror tactics have been incorporated into 
the doctrine of the dissident French officers and their Secret 
Army Organization, set forth in Colonel Lacheroy's “A Lesson 
in Revolutionary Warfare.” This doctrine insists that in any 
seizure of power by a militant, determined faction, a decisive 
test must be avoided until the insurrectionists are ready to strike 
with maximum force. Thus the first or “pre-insurrectional” 
phase concentrates on selective terrorism and the exploitation 
of terrorist acts for their propaganda effect. In practice, ac- 
cording to a reliable observer, this has meant “murdering op- 
ponents, intimidating with plastic bombs, and seeking to ‘in- 
toxicate’ the non-Moslem masses of Algeria and the excitable 
and romantic elements among French university students.” ® 
A persistent campaign of bombings and assassinations resulted 
in over five hundred deaths and a thousand additional casual- 
ties in Algeria alone during 1961, and continued on a similar 
scale during the first quarter of 1962. 

Although frowned upon as a matter of formal Leninist 
revolutionary doctrine, in practice the most brutal forms of 
coercion and violence have been employed by Communists. 
Communist terror has been used both as a technique of internal 
governance under the Stalinist regime in the U.S.S.R., and as 
a means of extending power and influence abroad to a point 
where covert control has been achieved. According to a recent 
U.S. Department of State White Paper, A Threat to the Peace, 
North Viet-Nam’s Effort to Conquer South Viet-Nam,® terror 
has been effectively used by the Communist faction, the Viet 
Cong, in extending covert control over areas legally within the 
jurisdiction of the government of South Vict Nam. The report 
states in part: “Assassination, often after the most brutal tor- 
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ture, is a favored Viet Cong tactic. Government officials, 
schoolteachers, even wives and children have been the victims. 
Literally hundreds of village chiefs have been murdered in 
order to assert Vict Cong power and to instill fear in the 
populace.” The actual figures indicate a level of terrorist 
activity even higher than the ultra-nationalist record in Algeria: 
“In 1960 the Government of the Republic of Vict-Nam claimed 
that about 1,400 local Government officials and civilians were 
assassinated by the Viet Cong. Approximately 700 persons were 
kidnaped during the year. In the first six months of 1961, more 
than 500 murders of officials and civilians were reported and 
about 1,000 persons were kidnaped.” !° 

With these developments in such widely displaced theaters 
as Algeria and Vict Nam, the theory and practice of the “prop- 
aganda of the deed” has come full circle. At first it was a 
favorite playtoy of the bomb-throwing anarchists and revolu- 
tionaries of the nineteenth century. Later it was denounced by 
Lenin, only to be taken up again and systematized by the 
Nazis and other ultra-nationalists. Today it is practiced by the 
totalitarian extremes of both the Right and the Left. The New 
Assassins, with their doctrine of “revolutionary warfare” in 
Algeria, and the Communist-led terrorists in the rice-paddics 
of Viet Nam are mounting the old brand of combined open 
and covert assault on organized societies and governments. 

In setting political and social groups against each other, 
martyrs have great propaganda value as symbols, and are valu- 
ble aids in the creation of mythologies and an atmosphere of 
bitter-end militancy. Both the Nazis and the Communists have 
developed a hierarchy of political martyrs whose memory is 
kept alive on “anniversary” occasions. In the case of political 
strikes, such as those against the Marshall Plan in France in 
1947, Communist agents have been known deliberately to pro- 
voke the police and gendarmerie into acts of repressive vio- 
lence in order to exploit the resulting “martyrs to the cause” 
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for propaganda purposes. More recently (July, 1961), in con- 
nection with disturbances in the Congo, the Katangese Minister 
of Interior, Godefroid Munungo, reportedly told one of his 
white mercenaries, “This week, I need some United Nations 
victims.” Accordingly, the ambush of a United Nations unit 
near Kamina was ordered. The episode is indicative of how 
far the doctrine of “creative violence” has spread in the so- 
called under-developed areas of the world.'' 

Once the martyr has been found, the propagandists keep 
his memory alive as an integral part of a political mythology. 
Anniversaries of deaths, and occasionally even of births, are 
celebrated with religious pomp and circumstance. The role of 
both Utopias and myths as genuine historical forces, particularly 
the myth of the general strike, has been analyzed by Sorcl.'* 
The Italian sociologist Gaetano Mosca observes that: 


Almost all political assassins lose their lives in the execution 
of thcir enterprises. Many of them become martyrs to an idea 
in consequence, and the veneration usually paid to them is 
one of the less honorable, but not Icast effective means of 
keeping revolutionary propaganda alive.'S 


The role of persuasion (ranging from simple propaganda 
appeals to violence and coercion) in subversion is familiar, but 
it is more complex than in the case of forced disintegration. The 
massive use of propaganda plus the physical paraphernalia of 
a militant movement (fiags, banners, marching societies, etc.) 
all create a persuasive moral atmosphere conducive to winning 
converts. Conversion and subversion are, of course, opposite 
sides of the same coin. But it should be emphasized that the 
experience itself is a moral one—however evil may be the 
cause served—and in the case of totalitarian movements, such 
as Nazism or Communism, frequently takes on a mystic, quasi- 
religious quality. 

The totalitarian concept of the state as a “community” or 
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“peoples’ community,” in the old religious sense of a “com- 
munion of saints,” is common to Nazism and Communism. 
Such a community is to the totalitarian zealot a holy thing 
which must be protected from contamination at all costs, and 
with the appropriate techniques, blessed in the history of the 
Western world by the Spanish Inquisition. It is significant that 
the Russian Nihilist, Nechayev, was fascinated by the Jesuit 
Order as have been many authoritarians since. Thomas Mann, 
as carly as 1924, drew a picture of the type of authoritarian 
personality which was to emerge a decade later in Nazi 
Germany. This prototype, the Jesuit Naphta in The Magic 
Mountain, was fascinated by the totalitarian ideal expressed in 
the formula: “An absolute Command! Iron discipline! Rape, 
obedience, terror . . . the army regulations of the Prussian 
Frederick or the Spaniard Loyola, pious and stern to the 
death!” 4 With prophetic insight Thomas Mann criticized the 
semi-religious concept of “community” which underlies the 
totalitarian state and accounts in part for its undeniable hold 
over the loyalties—including the will to self-sacrifice—of its 
devotees: “It gave nothing to the individual in his critical 
worth, but only to the all-embracing and leveling Community, 
to the mystical submersion in it—a submersion that was at 
the same time both dissolute and ascetic.” The subversion 
of the individual personality into the Nazi Gemeinschaft, a 
new, unholy “communion of saints,” has been brilliantly dram- 
atized in the following dialogue from the play, The Races, by 
the late Ferdinand Bruckner: 


TESSOW: It has nothing to do with your five senses; it’s 
entirely a question of having an idea you can 
give your life to at last... . We had to descend 
into the depths to discover the one meaning 
in life—the community. We were starving of a 
superfluity of brains and the self-seeking which 
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it fostered. (Tukes a long breath.) At last Tm 
no longer myself. 
KARLANNER: (Slowly) Then what are you? 

TESSOW: Part of the great comradeship . . . there is no 
life outside it. A materialist never really lives. 
Out of our innermost beings our sun has risen, 
the sun of youth. Don’t torture yourself any 
longer. There is no sacrifice too great for us to 
make in this crisis. Because only our passion for 
heroic action will bring the sun back to 
Germany.!® 


The moral basis, the depth of emotional and ideological 
commitment of converts to the secular faith of Communism, has 
been fully documented in The God That Failed, the “con- 
fessions” of such former Communists or fellow-travelers as 
Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, André Gide, 
Louis Fischer, and Stephen Spender.'? Victor Serge’s The Case 
of Comrade Tulayev ® gives a comparable literary portrayal 
of the faith of the old Bolsheviks in the U.S.S.R. during the 
period of the Great Purges (1936-1938). The addictive qual- 
ity of Communism is such that for many who renounce their 
faith, the withdrawal symptoms after a “lost weekend in Utopia” 
are both agonizing and permanently damaging. A significant 
percentage of both former Nazis or Communists have become 
attached to new cults of violence after their disillusionment with 
either lost cause. This behavior pattern has been described by 
Louis Fischer: 


Among the ex-Communists and among those Soviet support- 
ers who, like myself, were never Communists, there is a type 
that might be called the authoritarian by inner compulsion. A 
changed outlook or bitter experience may wean him from 
Stalinism. But he still has the shortcomings which drove him 
into the Bolshevik camp in the first place. He abandons Com- 
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munism intellectually, yet he needs an emotional substitute 
for it. Weak within himself, requiring security, a comforting 
dogma. and a big battalion, he gravitates to a new pole of 
infallibility, absolutism and doctrinal certainty. He clings to 
something outwardly united and strong. Often he deserts 
Communism because it is not secure enough, because it zig- 
zags and flipflops and thus deprives him of the stability he 
craves. When he finds a new totalitarianism, he fights Com- 
munism with Communist-like violence and intolerance. He is 
an anti-Communist “Communist.” 


Doriot, a French Communist leader, member of the 
Third International’s ruling executive committee, became a 
Fascist and crusaded fiercely against Communism. Laval, 
former Communist, former French Premicr, was later pro- 
Nazi and reactionary. Similarly, since the war, many Italian, 
Rumanian, Hungarian and Polish Fascists and German Nazis, 
many thousands of them, have joined the nationalistic, totali- 
tarian Communist Party of their countries. Totalitarians of 
all feathers understand one another.!9 


In the case of subversion, persuasive appeals may be so 
intense that the subverted individual often experiences pro- 
found emotion akin to religious “conversion,” in others he 
may be merely bought, like Judas, for the traditional thirty 
pieces of silver, or like many half-starved prisoners of war 
who have become enemy “collaborators,” for a bowl of warm 
soup and the promise of privileged treatment. 

Bribery has thus been used extensively as a form of 
manipulative persuasion in the wide range of political war- 
fare. In the eighteenth century, funds for this purpose were 
publicly provided. The first appropriation act of the first 
U.S. Congress in 1789 contained a contingent fund for the 
“bribery” of forcign statesmen in the pursuit of American 
national interests.” In more recent times, such funds are 
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usually discreetly camouflaged in national budgets or even 
in secret treaties. A secret pact proposed by the Soviet Union 
to Bulgaria in the months preceding the final Nazi-Soviet 
break in 1941 provided for delivery, by the Soviets, of very 
large sums of bar gold. Since interstate loans are made not 
on the basis of gold transfers but as extensions of credit, this 
provision could hardly have been included except as a thinly 
disguised bribe. 

The use of bribery tends to be far less effective as a means 
of persuasion in practice than it would appear to the novice in 
political warfare. Throughout the cighteenth century, the major 
European powers made heavy outlays for this purpose from 
secret funds, frequently with disappointing results. To support 
their intervention in Swedish affairs in the 1740’s, England, 
France, Russia, and even Denmark spent cnormous sums on 
the bribery of political party Icaders. But legislators did not 
feel themselves obligated by these bribes and acted as they or 
their party leaders felt justified. By contrast, in Poland, each 
member of the Diet (with a liberum veto power) behaved like 
a sovereign state, and having once sold his vote, held to the 
agreement, so that the Polish Diet could be literally purchased 
for a relatively small outlay of secret funds.?! At the time of 
the Seven Years War (1756-1763), not only Frederick the 
Great but most other statesmen of the time were convinced 
that the bribes flowing into the pockets of Bestuzhev-Riumin, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, directly influenced his decisions 
—an impression which Bestuzhev deliberately cultivated as he 
needed moncy desperately. Recent historical research, however, 
has shown that the huge sums paid out for this purpose by 
Austria, Saxony, and, above all, by England, had very little 
effect on the broad lines of Bestuzhev’'s policy.” 

The Czarist experience with Bulgarian politicians in the 
1880's confirms the limitations of bribery as an instrument of 
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political warfare. One official summarized the lessons learned 
as follows: 


As for the moncy which has been spent in order to win over 
some influential Bulgars—I believe that money has been paid 
out at a complete loss. Sometimes much can be done with 
money, but not everything. I have often noticed that this 
money remains in the hands of intermediaries. It is a very 
delicate weapon and difficult to manage. We claim that the 
Bulgarians of the party at present in power are paid by the 
Austrians and English. I doubt that; they are paid otherwise, 
by the support given to their thirst for domination and other 
passions." 


Contemporary experience points to the same conclusion. 
A responsible intelligence service operating in the Middle East 
estimated that by 1960 Saudi Arabia had already paid out 
over threc million dollars in a vain attempt to arrange for the 
assassination of President Nasser of Egypt.” 

Manipulative persuasion, inoffensively called “control,” is 
a standard element of covert operations. In the collection of 
secret intelligence, for example, the individual informant or 
source is frequently controlled or made dependent on his con- 
tact by means of payment in money, goods, or perquisites, and 
in some cuses, narcotics, which of course represent the ultimate 
in control since for the addict they are physiologically indis- 
pensable, and are both expensive and difficult to obtain in most 
societies. This type of manipulative persuasion also includes 
control of key individuals through their mistresses or physicians. 
The latter variant was probably a factor in the case of Benes 
and the Soviet seizure of Czechoslovakia. Such ordinary forms 
of control are frequently supplemented by blackmail (often 
effective with sexual deviates) and threats of physica! violence 
or of betrayal to the police or secret police, as individual cir- 
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cumstances may indicate. Sanche de Gramont cites a number 
of case studies which illustrate graphically the use of manipula- 
tive persuasion. Indeed, the recruiting or subverting of agents 
and their subsequent control by the operational networks of 
the Great Powers is one of the most fascinating aspects of the 
intelligence industry, and contributes to the perennial popularity 
of both spy-thriller fiction and serious literature dealing with 
the craft of intelligence and espionage.* 

The ever-present threat of betrayal to the state (security) 
police is a reciprocal bond of control in most conspiratorial or 
underground organizations within a police state. Dostoyevsky’s 
novel, The Possessed, reflects the plan—attributed to the 
anarchist Nechayev—according to which four members of a 
conspiratorial group together murdered the fifth on the excuse 
that he was an informer, thus providing an interlocking chain 
of shared guilt and reciprocal control against betrayal. In such 
underground groups or cells, treachery, 1.e., betrayal of other 
members to the security police by infiltrated agents, is a fre- 
quent practice. Prior to World War II, in both Fascist Italy 
and the Balkans, the Communist parties accumulated a wide 
and deep experience in clandestine operations. The objective of 
an aggressive faction or party (such as the Bolsheviks in 
Czarist Russia or certain Communist parties abroad today) may 
be to eliminate rivals in anticipation of a future day when 
repressive controls will be lifted and the struggle for power will 
emerge into the open, as it must after any coup d'état. Within 
such a context the conditions of underground operations are 
highly favorable to the penetration and ruthless elimination of 
rival groups through proven techniques of treachery. Because 
of the secret, usually cell-type organization of most under- 
ground groups, it is often difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine that a given member of a particular group is an agent 
who has penetrated the organization. After penetration, such 
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agents have been known to organize sabotage missions and, at 
the last moment, deliberately to alert the “security police” and 
then disappear, leaving the unfortunate members of the rival 
party or faction to face a firing squad or to languish in the 
nearest concentration or “re-education” camp. 

Such brutal treachery has been a standard practice in 
underground or resistance operations for years. During the two- 
year period before Hitler launched his attack on the U.S.S.R., 
in a Secret Protocol of September 28, 1939, Nazi and Soviet 
authorities in Poland agreed to cooperate wholeheartedly to 
suppress “Polish agitation which affects the territories of the 
other party.” * In December, 1939, at Zakopane, Poland, at a 
joint meeting of Nazi and Soviet security officers, NKVD 
representatives proposed to set up in the Nazi-occupied area a 
secret Communist organization of agents provocateurs to pene- 
trate the real Polish underground and submit reports to both 
the Gestapo and the NKVD alike. The proposal was accepted, 
and after successful penetration numerous Polish resistance 
leaders were liquidated. This organization of traitors later 
transformed itself into the PPR, the Polish Workers’ party, as 
the present Communist party in Poland is called. In the later 
stages of the war, one of the principal objectives of the PPR was 
to incite the real underground into a premature uprising which 
would have been ruthlessly crushed, thus leaving the field open 
after the war to the bogus “resistance” which had been secretly 
but systematically denouncing the genuine resistance groups.” 

Manipulative persuasion is of greatest concern when it 
takes the form of carefully planned and propagandized quasi- 
military moves, such as the staging of “bandit raids,” the mass- 
ing of troops and tanks, or the brandishing of airpower, mis- 
siles, and thermonuclear “super-bombs.” Such actions as purely 
political moves are by no means new. On the contrary, they are 
among the more familiar and time-honored tricks of interna- 
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tional power politics. Marx himself, writing an article on “The 
Russian Humbug” in the New York Tribune of June 22, 1853, 
discounted widespread European press reports of Russian troop 
movements toward the Balkans as “nothing but so many ridicu- 
lous attempts on the part of Russian agents to strike a whole- 
some terror into the Western World.” (Italics added. } 

New in international relations, however, is the deliberate 
peacetime planning and execution of quasi-military measures 
and their exploitation through the mass media of persuasion on 
a world-wide scale. Beginning with the Nazi “psychological 
warfare annexcs” to plans for operations against Czechoslo- 
vakia,™ the major powers have devoted increasing attention to 
overall “psychological strategy” and to the use of “the psycho- 
logical instrument of statecraft.” In the early 1950's, the United 
States established and for some time utilized a Psychological 
Strategy Board on the highest governmental level, directly 
responsible to the President.% In the months preceding the 
invasion of Poland in September, 1939, the Nazi regime ordered 
a number of provocations which were skillfully exploited pri- 
marily for their psychological effects on the target population, 
the Polish people. Moreover, there is evidence in Polish and 
other state papers of the period that the Poles themselves were 
well aware of the psychological purpose of such provocations 
and were not intimidated. As a concrete illustration of the 
latter case, Poland refused to be provoked by an influx of Nazi 
“tourists” in mid-summer of 1939: “The Polish Government 
was determined not to be scared by any psychological terrorism 
into imprudent action ... a war was not won by a few thousand 
‘tourists.’ The Germans knew that quite well, and were mainly 
hoping to provoke and intimidate Poland.” 

The late Professor Edward Mead Earle described how 
“fear of a knockout blow delivered by Germany from the air 
provided the political climate in which Nazism flourished. ... 
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For physical apprehension—'something approaching naked fear’ 
in the opinion of one British military critic—of aerial bombing 
played a large part in causing people to make the worse appear 
the better reason and to misjudge the true character of their 
interests. This is not to say that the people of France and Britain 
were craven; it is merely to suggest that because of the threat 
from the air it was easier to persuade them than it otherwise 
would have been that there was merit to Hitler's claims, and 
that discretion was the better part of valor. . . . The subsequent 
defeat of the Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain should not 
blind us to the fact that its bloodless victory of 1938 came 
periously close to deciding the fate of the world.” *! 

In a like manner, in the period immediately following 
World War HI, a moral atmosphere or political climate favor- 
able to Soviet intervention has been created by the presence 
of Soviet troops stationed either within or along the borders 
of most Central European countries. In this respect, Ivo 
Duchacek writes, “The effect of the display of Soviet power 
is more responsible for Communist successes both in infiltra- 
tion drives and final seizures of power, than the attractions of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine.” *? 

The primary role of such ready force in Soviet interven- 
tion in the East European satellites was first explained in an 
off-the-record speech (later suppressed) to Hungarian Com- 
munist party leaders by Jozscf Revai, Minister of People's Cul- 
ture in March, 1949: “We were a minority in Parliament and 
in the Government, but at the time we represented the leading 
force. We had decisive control over the police forces. Our 
force, the force of our Party and the working class, was 
multiplied by the fact that the Sovict Union, and the Soviet 
Army, were always there to support us with their assistance.” % 
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DIVIDED POLICY-MAKING 
AND OPERATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


| HETHER 


in time of peace or war, the planning and operation of aggres- 
sive political warfare are almost certain to be controlled by 
at least three types of agencies: (1) a Foreign Office or other 
top policy-level agency, (2) a military establishment which 
provides logistic support, i.e., the arms or men, or both, re- 
quired for insurrectionary or liberating movements, and (3) 
an autonomous secret intelligence agency or secret police 
organization which provides necessary intelligence support, or 
actively engages in covert operations, or both. 

Even when policy-making and operational control were as 
highly centralized as in the Czarist regime under Alexander III 
(1881-1894), too many people or agencies were working at 
cross purposes to secure optimum results. The same was true in 
the Nazi regime under which, behind a facade of tight dicta- 
torial control, rival embattled bureaucracies pursued their own 
expansionist aims at the expense of others and of the national 
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interest. These tendencies are not mercly a product of poor 
organization and maldistribution of political function. They 
are, in part, a product of the sort of psychological and socio- 
logical factors (such as the institutionalization of personal 
loyalties) which have thus far prevented the real, as opposed to 
the paper, unification of the armed services within the US. 
Department of Defense. 

The control of foreign policy is, of course, a focal point of 
intense competition within any major power. Theoretically, the 
highest policy decisions are made by the chief executive and/or 
his Foreign Secretary or Secretary of State. The military estab- 
lishment is also directly involved whenever a foreign policy 
decision calls for the direct (or indirect) use of military force, or 
may result in hostilities. There are few, if any, aggressive foreign 
policy decisions which do not involve an estimate of military 
risks and commitments, and in the present age of nuclear deter- 
rence there Is a conscious or unconscious calculation of possible 
casualty lists behind every major decision in every “crisis” 
situation. The possibility of general nuclear war has caused 
both political and military leaders to manage conflicts in such 
a manner that nuclear weapons have not been invoked. Thus, 
according to one authoritative observer: “During the period 
in which the super-powers have developed atomic mass destruc- 
tive weapons, the tempo of limited warfare, irregular warfare, 
and armed revolutionary uprisings in politically unstable areas 
has been intense.” ! 

The career-conditioned, institutionalized rivalry between 
diplomats and military leaders within most states is a matter 
of familiar historical record. Alfred Vagt’s heavily documented 
study, Defense and Diplomacy: The Soldier and the Conduct of 
Foreign Relations, analyzes the effect of this rivalry on policies 
of the continental powers in the nineteenth century.2 A U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee Report on the National Policy Process 
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(the Jackson Committee Report) also candidly recognizes “the 
deep-seated differences of tradition and outlook which have 
stood between the Pentagon and Foggy Bottom [the State 
Department].” * 

These traditional differences between diplomatists and 
military leaders in the United States have been complicated by 
another important division which runs through policy-making 
levels in both civilian and military establishments, and which 
has accompanicd the rapid development of new weapons sys- 
tems since World War Il. The age of nuclear plenty, the 
development of thermonuclear weapons and roughly cquivalent 
delivery systems by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., has produced a 
strategic balance of terror or reciprocal deterrence. These 
conditions have resulted in an increased emphasis on the use of 
limited military force and on such covert operations as planned 
military or revolutionary insurrections (insurgency) in local 
crises throughout the world. Due to miscalculation on either 
side, such limited actions can get out of control and lead to 
general war, a risk entirely out of proportion to the original 
diplomatic or strategic stakes involved. Under these circum- 
stances responsible statesmen, diplomats, and military strategists 
have been much concerned with the problem of how military 
forces should be used to achieve political objectives. The result 
has been a division of thought into two opposing schools, cach 
including both civilian and military adherents. As characterized 
by Morris Janowitz, the “absolute” school of thought holds that: 


Warfare—actual or threatencd—is the most fundamental 
basis of international relations. Since the political objectives 
of war are gained by victory, the more complete the victory, 
the greater the possibility of achieving political goals. In short, 
there is no substitute for “total victory.” Contrariwise, the other 
is the “pragmatic” school. Warfare is but one instrument of 
international relations, along with ideological and economic 
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struggle. The political objectives of warfare are gained by 
adapting the use or threat of violence to the objectives to be 
achieved. To use too much or too little is self-defeating.‘ 


Although Janowitzs observations about the changing 
military profession today “point to narrowed differences between 
civilians and the military,” he nevertheless observes that “these 
differences are not obliterated, since the military, as a profes- 
sion, maintains its distinctive combatmindedness because of its 
operational responsibilities.” * 

Military personnel are specialists in the use of violence and 
thus tend to prefer aggressive foreign policy measures provided 
the odds are on their side. Few professional soldiers are eager 
for military tests of strength when they have only a slight 
chance of winning, so much so that even after the successful 
“defeat” of the Berlin blockade there was considerable pressure 
within the military establishment to abandon an obviously ex- 
posed and militarily untenable position.® By contrast, diplomats 
are professional negctiators and, with few exceptions, after long 
years of conditioning in diplomatic negotiation, tend to prefer 
peaceful to forceful solutions of foreign relations problems when 
a choice of alternatives is offered. 

The “combatmindedness” of the military as opposed to the 
natural inclination to negotiation of the professional diplomat 
is a conflict certain to make itself felt in under-developed areas 
of the world where the major powers have been conducting 
both open and covert political warfare. In such areas as Viet 
Nam, for example, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have used both 
diplomatic representatives and military advisers. In such cases 
the problem of subordinating the military agencies of political 
warfare to effective embassy or foreign office contro] is both 
delicate and difficult. However, a modus vivendi satisfactory to 
both agencies must be found; the risk of escalating limited 
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hostilities, such as anti-guerrilla (counter-insurgency) opera- 
tions, into a major military commitment on the scale of the 
Korean conflict has been widely recognized in the United States 
and has been the subject of genuine, as well as partisan, con- 
cern on the part of responsible Congressional leaders.’ Although 
the closed Soviet society excludes positive evidence, the exist- 
ence of a similar concern on the part of responsible Soviet 
political leadership is by no means excluded. 

The problem arose in acute form in February, 1962, with 
the appointment of Lieutenant General Paul D. Harkins to 
head the U.S. Military Assistance Command in Viet Nam, in- 
dicating an expansion of anti-guerrilla operations. The standard 
instructions from President Kennedy to newly appointed ambas- 
sadors concerning their relationship to military, advisory, and 
other components reads in part: 


Now one word about your relations to the military. As you 
know, the United States diplomatic mission includes service 
attachés, military assistance advisory groups and other mili- 
tary components attached to the mission, It does not, however, 
include United States military forces operating in the field, 
where such forces are under the command of a United States 
area military commander. The line of authority to these forces 
runs from me to the Secretary of Defense to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington and to the area commander in the 
field. 


Although this means that the chief of an American 
diplomatic mission is not in the line of military command, 
nevertheless, as chief of mission, you should work closely 
with the appropriate area military commander to assure a full 
exchange of information. If it is your opinion that activities by 
United States military forces may adversely affect your overall 
relations with the people or government you should promptly 
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discuss the matter with the military commander and, if neces- 
sary, request a decision by higher authority." 


According to a competent source, the up-grading of the 
United States military component under General Harkins in 
Viet Nam did not relieve the United States Ambassador, 
Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., of continuing responsibility for the 
coordination of all American activities in Viet Nam. The an- 
hnouncement not only clarified the U.S. civilian-military rela- 
tionship in the area; it was also designed to assuage the Viet- 
namese government's understandable sensitivity to any infringe- 
ment on its own sovereignty.? At the same time, the announce- 
ment served to reduce understandable Soviet concern that the 
move was a deliberate escalation of anti-guerrilla activities into 
a Korean-scale operation. 

An aggressive policy of intervention may thus be forced 
upon the Foreign Office through pressure from the military 
establishment. On the other hand, in Nazi Germany the military 
establishment, especially certain high-ranking Army leaders, 
were consistently opposed to Hitler's aggressive intervention 
abroad because of their unfavorable estimate of the heavy risks 
involved in meeting with military opposition from France and 
England.'® Among the various German military agencies con- 
cerned, none was more opposed to each of Hitler’s successive 
moves than the Abwehr, or Foreign Intelligence and Counter- 
intelligence division of the OKW (the Armed Forces High 
Command) under Admiral Wilhelm Canaris. He was convinced 
that a general war would result in a German defeat, and his 
personal long-range intelligence estimates were probably cor- 
rect in most instances. As each crisis with its inherent risk of 
war developed, Canaris allowed his personal convictions to 
color his official estimates and briefings. He deliberately dis- 
torted the intelligence picture in the vain hope that an exag- 
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gerated portrayal of the risks involved might modify or block 
Hitler’s actions.'' This tactic of “crying wolf” is a procedure not 
unfamiliar to intelligence agencies tn general. (There is a say- 
ing, in professional circles within the “community,” that Intel- 
ligence is the second oldest profession known to man, but one 
which does not always measure up to the more exacting stand- 
ards of the first.) But the production of distorted intelligence 
estimates, like other forms of deception, is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns. By the spring of 1939, Canaris himself 
admitted that Keitel and other General Staff Officers no longer 
believed him.” 

The deep-seated antagonism between diplomatic and mil- 
itary personnel is clearly illustrated in the history of Russian 
intervention in Bulgarian affairs in the period 1880-1896. In 
spite of the fact that both the Foreign Office and the military 
establishment were in complete agreement as to the strategic 
or long-range objective—the establishment of a Russian pro- 
tectorate in Bulgaria—they were at constant loggerheads as to 
the tactics to be pursued in achieving this goal. The atmosphere 
was one of mutual antagonism, distrust, and at times even 
contempt. 

Although diplomatic historians are familiar with the tradi- 
tional antagonism between diplomatists and military personnel, 
a sociological factor, which in practice lends an additional depth 
to this antagonism, has received comparatively little attention. 
This is the institutionalization of personal loyalties that occurs 
when personnel enter the service of a particular bureaucracy— 
whether civilian or military, or, as frequently happens, in the 
case of centralized intelligence agencies, a mixture of both. 
Philip E. Mosely, a distinguished political scientist who was a 
State Department political adviser during World War II, has 
illustrated the practical meaning of this factor. He has described 
how civilians, who would have been shocked at the accusation 
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that they could possibly put other considerations ahead of the 
national interest, became stubborn partisans of “purely military” 
solutions to policy and planning problems, however illogical 
such solutions might be. Thus the rival Civil Affairs Division 
of the Army, although staffed by “civilians in uniform,” pre- 
vented State Department planners from setting up a corridor to 
Berlin, simply because it was a State Department idea. This 
misguided institutionalized loyalty, which placed bureaucratic 
or service “prestige” above the national interest, later proved 
expensive indeed during the long months of the Berlin airlift. 

Almost any civil servant who has worked with interdepart- 
mental projects, planning papers, or intelligence estimates, 
could testify to similar incidents in which national security in- 
terests have been sacrificed or jeopardized by such institution- 
alized loyalties. The problem of built-in service loyalties which 
militate against unificd military planning and policy has been 
frankly recognized in connection with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
within the U.S. Department of Defense.'* It is even more acute 
in the area of political warfare projects in which Defense, State 
Department, U.S. Information Agency, and the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency frequently hold widely divergent points of 
view.” In terms of management and contro!, this means that 


some way must be found to ensure that the three agencies 
we now have—USIA, the military establishment, and CIA— 
speak in directed, unified terms for the nation as a whole. 
At present there is little or no liaison among them either in 
planning for what they may be called upon one day to under- 
take or in operations. At the time of the Korean War, for 
example, USIA and the Psychological Warfare Section of the 
Far East Command were not effectively linked, nor did thcy 
attempt to reinforce each other or to exchange views as to how 
best their tasks might be complementary. !® 
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In times of heightened internal and international tension, 
such bureaucratic rivalries may manifest themselves in “purges” 
in totalitarian regimes. In our own society, at the height of the 
Cold War, a morally reprehensible by-product of such rivalries 
was a spate of loose charges of disloyalty or policy sabotage, 
and the inevitable security suspensions, resignations, and even 
suicides which characterized the period. The resulting paralysis 
and demoralization, particularly in the State Department, clearly 
jeopardized the national security interests. The U.S. informa- 
tion program abroad was also effectively neutralized during the 
ascendancy of the late Senator Joseph McCarthy, “when one 
minor Senator and a few fanatical aides intimidated even the 
President of the United States.” The government-wide demoral- 
ization of the period is fully documented in Martin Merson’s 
The Private Diary of a Public Servant.“ 

Returning to the simplified theoretical model of aggressive 
intervention described in Chapter 2, consider how the problem 
of divided policy-making and operational responsibilities pre- 
sents itself in practice. A revolutionary, fanatically nationalistic 
regime has seized power in State B. which is a former de- 
pendency of A, and diplomatic relations have been broken. 
Agencies within State A propose a policy of aggressive interven- 
tion to stage a counter-revolutionary seizure of power in State 
B by elements favorable to State A. This seizure of power, 
insurrection, or counter-revolution must be engineered from 
the outside. For this purpose, State A will utilize whatever “stay- 
behind” secret intelligence and operational networks it has in 
the target country B which have not yet been neutralized or 
eliminated. A considerable number of refugees and emigrés 
from State B have been given asylum by A and have offered 
their services to stage a counter-revolution and seize power, 
using guerilla forces combined with internal counter-revolu- 
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tionary resistance elements. State B has applied police-state 
techniques to liquidate these and similar resistance elements. 
This hypothetical case is closely analogous to the problem faced 
by the Czarist regime after it broke relations with Bulgaria in 
1885. It will also be recognized as similar to the situation of the 
United States vis-a-vis Cuba following the break in diplomatic 
relations in late 1960. It is thus a typical political warfare 
situation which is likely to recur in international relations. 

In such a hypothetical situation (or its real life analogue), 
the proposal to adopt a policy of aggressive intervention may 
come from any one of three agencies within the government: the 
Foreign Office, the military establishment (which may feel that 
its strategic position is threatened and, thus, demand aggressive 
action to protect a “vital national interest”), or a secret intel- 
ligence and covert operational agency (which may wish to prove 
its mettle by saving the threatened security interests of the 
state). A policy of aggressive intervention may also be forced 
upon a government by ideologically inspired pressure groups 
which are already in the business, as was the case with the Pan- 
Slavists in ninetcenth-century Russia. Or the pressure may come 
from an activist political party or faction, such as the “perma- 
nent revolution” group within the Communist party in the early 
days of Revolution and War Communism in the Soviet Union. 
No matter what the origin of the recommendation, and regard- 
less of its merits, it is almost certain to meet with considerable 
Opposition from one or more of the government agencies con- 
cerned because of deep-seaicd, built-in bureaucratic rivalries. 
In such cases the rivalry between the Foreign Office and the 
military establishment ts a familiar matter of historical record. 
The antagonism of both to the secret intelligence agency con- 
cerned is Jess familiar but frequently more intense. 

By definition, a secret intelligence agency must restrict the 
numbers of those having knowledge of its operations to the very 
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few who have a genuine “need to know,” otherwise penctration 
by alien agents is facilitated and intelligence operations neutral- 
ized. The number of security leaks tends to increase in geo- 
metric proportion to the number of knowledgeable personnel, so 
that even within an intelligence agency itself, work must be 
highly compartmentalized to guard against penetration and 
exposure. So a conspiratorial atmosphere is created, and the 
claborate security precautions required in themselves generate 
considerable resentment on the part of non-agency personnel in 
the military and diplomatic services who must do business with 
the agency. Moreover, espionage and covert political operations, 
such as political assassination, military or “peaceful” sabotage, 
and guerrilla activities, are universally regarded as a morally 
unsavory or “dirty” business. 

In the carly 1960's, a U.S. career foreign service ambas- 
sador at an important post behind the Iron Curtain gathered his 
military attachés and other intelligence personnel together and 
told them frankly, “I hate espionage in all its forms!” '* Many 
CIA station chiefs can testify to a similar reception and attitude 
on the part of their diplomatic superiors—an attitude which in 
itself presents a serious management and control problem. 

The personality types who gravitate into covert operations 
are frequently non grata scctally among their military or diplo- 
matic associates, and in any case, because of security precau- 
tions, tend to move in exclusive, tightly-knit circles, as anyone 
who has lived in Washington society (where the CIA probably 
has as many employees as the State Department) can testify. 
These normal and inevitable antagonisms are aggravated when 
covert operations are divided among rival secret police or party 
groups, as was the case in the Nazi regime when Himmler’s 
secret police empire, the RSHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt) 
eventually became a state-within-a-state and absorbed all secret 
intelligence and even vital military functions. 
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We have already indicated that bureaucratic rivalry, sus- 
picion, and mistrust between the military establishment, the 
Foreign Office, and the secret intelligence agency concerned will 
complicate the problem of policy-making and operational re- 
sponsibilities in the political warfare model, State A. Opera- 
tionally, the problem of logistic support for the counter-revolu- 
tionary seizure of power will create new sources of friction, 
mainly between the covert intelligence agency directly respon- 
sible for the operation and the military establishment which 
must supply the necessary arms, and in many cases train the 
dissident elements which hope to seize power. The military 
establishment of any major power will have its own intelligence 
agency and military attaché system which is almost certain to 
be in strong competition with any independent political intel- 
ligence, secret police, or other covert operational agency not 
under direct military control. It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
anyone who has not been directly involved with the hidden 
conflict between rival intelligence bureaucracies to believe how 
bitter this conflict is, and the extreme forms it may take. This is 
especially true “in the field,” that is, abroad, where, under a 
thick cloak of secrecy, the struggle for control of available 
agent sources, called “assets,” is most intense. In Ankara, 
Turkey, during World War II, rivalry between two competing 
Nazi covert intelligence organizations was so bitter that cach 
was turning in or denouncing to the Turkish police the agents 
of the other.'9 

Morris Janowitz, in his study of The Professional Soldier, 
points out that “the struggle between the professional military 
and secret operational agencies in political warfare can only be 
studied by reference to historical examples, and not by con- 
temporary analysis.” * Although the example cited above may 
appear extreme to the uninitiated, those with experience in this 
area will recognize it as typical. Anyone who believes that the 
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rivalry between civilian and military intelligence agencies is any 
less intense today than it was between, say, comparable burcauc- 
racies under the Nazi regime is either remarkably naive or has 
led a very sheltered bureaucratic life. However, such rivalry is 
officially denied. For example, in his study, Central Intelligence 
and National Security, Professor Harry Howe Ransom quotes 
an Army general's statement at hearings on the Army's 1958 
intelligence budget: “When asked how closely Army intelligence 
works with CIA, the General replied, ‘hand in glove.’ ™ %? Such 
enthusiastic statements before Congressional or special Pres- 
idential investigating committees have become almost ritual. 
They are belied in practice by the cold, often brutal, facts of life. 

One such fact, which provides a direct insight into the 
bureaucratic battle raging behind top-level blandishments, is 
the removal in September, 1955, of General Arthur Gilbert 
Trudeau from his post as head of Army Intelligence (G-2). 
Although it may be years (if ever) before the complete story is 
known, cnough information was leaked from top-level sources 
to establish the essential outlines of the affair, which shook the 
entire U.S. intelligence community both at home and abroad. 
Reportedly Trudeau, then a Major General, had serious mis- 
givings about the CIA-supported West German Intelligence 
Agency directed by General Reinhold Gehlen, formerly respon- 
sible for German army intelligence during the Russian cam- 
paign. Trudeau was concerned about possible penetration of 
the Gehlen organization (and others as well) by Soviet agents 
and expressed his doubts to West German Chancellor Adenauer 
during the latter's visit to the United States in June, 1954. When 
CIA Chief Allen Dulles heard of these conversations (in itself 
a remarkable achievement, since such top-secret talks are usually 
carefully guarded) he took the case directly to President Eisen- 
hower, as well as to Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, and 
demanded General Trudeau`s transfer for having bypassed nor- 
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mal channels and undermined the national security interests of 
the United States. Although Trudeau’s superiors, including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary Wilson himself, came to his 
defense, “the general was unceremoniously fired from G-2 and 
kicked upstairs as deputy chief to General Lyman Lemnitzer 
in the U.S. Far Eastern Command,” * and later was named the 
Army’s Assistant Chief of Staff for Research and Development. 

The affaire Trudeau was a test of strength between CIA 
and Army Intelligence in which “the agency” won a smashing 
victory which had widespread repercussions in the field as well. 
The event was to cast a long shadow into the future. Hence- 
forth, even the Joint Chiefs of Staff were reluctant to question 
too closely CIA plans or operations, clearly an important con- 
tributing factor in the CIA-led Bay of Pigs fiasco in April, 
1961. 

Eight years later, with a superb touch of irony, historical 
events confirmed General Trudeau's worst suspicions and vin- 
dicated his judgment, if not his person. The West German gov- 
ernment brought to trial three Soviet agents who for ten years 
had been sitting in the center of the Gehlen organization 
(known since 1956 as the FIA, the Federal Intelligence 
Agency). The trio, Heinz Felfe, Hans Clemens, and Erwin 
Tiebel, a courier, had reportedly passed fifteen thousand docu- 
ments to the Soviets and betrayed ninety-five German agents 
operating in the East. Felfe at the time of his arrest was 
reportedly Assistant Chief of FIA’s counter-espionage group 
and was thus in a position to supply the Soviets with the real 
names, cover names, and physical descriptions of West German 
agents working in the East.? Public memory, even that of the 
so-called “fourth estate’—the responsible press of this country 
—is so short that none of three reports on the Soviet penetra- 
tion of Gehlen’s Federal Information Agency mentioned the fact 
that General Trudeau had warned Adenauer against precisely 
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this situation eight years carlier, with the results noted above. 

The Trudeau affair was purely the result of institutionalized 
bureaucratic competition, not the kind of embittered personal 
rivalry which characterized the German intelligence community. 
Writing in 1962, Andrew Tully observed that, “Allen Dulles 
has always refused to discuss the case. ‘Trudeau and I are very 
good fricnds. . . . I don’t want to talk about it.” ” » 

From 1955, when General Trudeau was dismissed from 
his post as Army G-2, until the Bay of Pigs incident in mid- 
April, 1961, there was little question of who had the upper 
hand in the power struggle within the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity. In the wake of the Bay of Pigs, General Maxwell D. 
Taylor, assisted by Attorncy General Robert F. Kennedy, pre- 
pared a special report with recommendations on future CIA 
operations,” and later virtually all of CIA’s top officials, includ- 
ing Allen Dulles, were replaced. However, in Congressional 
testimony at the time of his appointment in January, 1962, as 
the new chief of CIA, John A. McConc testified that in spite of 
the Cuban affair of the year before, there had been no change 
in the authority granted the director of CIA under a new direc- 
tive which reaffirmed his primacy over all foreign intelligence 
activities.*? 

Meanwhile, however, in August, 1961, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara issued a directive establishing a cen- 
tralized defense level intelligence agency (DIA) under Lieu- 
tenant General Joseph F. Carroll, with Major General William 
W. Quinn as deputy director * and Rear Admiral Samuel B. 
Frankel as Chief of Staff. According to an official announce- 
ment, a primary purpose of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
was to bring about greater unity in the intelligence activities 
of the separate services (Army, Navy, and Air Force), to 


* Replaced in November, 1963. 
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eliminate duplication, and to improve the overall capacity of 
the Defense Department in gathering, assessing, and distributing 
intelligence of military value.2* According to Stewart Alsop, 
“There were good reasons for establishing DIA. The intelligence 
estimates of the individual services have traditionally been 
intensely parochial—an example being the wildly inflated Air 
Force estimates of Soviet bomber and missile production.” 

On the other hand, since the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
must collect and produce their own order-of-battle intelligence, 
the three service intelligence units will continue to exist. “That 
being so,” Alsop concludes that, “the DIA has no choice but 
to concentrate on the political-strategic intelligence which is the 
CIA's chief function.” This, combined with the overall fact that 
the stakes, in terms of power, are so great, is why “it is rather 
widely believed in the intelligence industry that ‘Bob’ McNamara 
and John McCone are on a ‘collision course.’ ” Defense De- 
partment spokesmen, following the tradition noted above, an- 
nounced at the time it was set up that creation of the DIA 
was not related to reorganization of CIA, and have since 
insisted that “all is sweetness and light between the two 
agencies.” For example, Defense and Air Force intelligence 
spokesmen denied that there had been any misunderstanding 
over the transfer of responsibility for U-2 aerial reconnaissance 
over Cuba, from CIA to the Air Force.” In fact, Alsop states 
that by mid-summer, 1963, there were at least a dozen disputed 
issues which had arisen between the two agencies, the two most 
important being: “Where does the CIA’s responsibility for guer- 
rilla and counter-guernilla operations end and the Pentagon’s 
begin? Above all, who runs covert operations and where? This 
is the most sensitive issue of all. It is in this area that CIA and 
DIA . . . are likely to begin tripping over each other's cloaks 
and stabbing each other with their daggers. Recently, reports 
reached CIA that DIA was planning a major clandestine 
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operation in an area that was previously an exclusive CIA 
bailiwick. ‘If they move in on us there,’ says one CIA man, 
‘we'll really have to pick up the gauntlet.’ ” 3 

Under these circumstances, there can be little doubt that 
the deep divisions within the intelligence community in Wash- 
ington were reflected in such active political warfare theaters as 
South Viet Nam during the crisis which preceded the ouster 
of the Diem regime. According to informed sources, “for months 
there was a running dispute involving the State Department, the 
CIA and the military as to the viability of the regime and the 
success or failure of the war against the Viet Cong guerrillas.” 
The situation had reached such a stage that shortly before his 
death, President Kennedy called for a new task force to study 
the worldwide activities of U.S. intelligence agencies, a project 
completed by the naming of a select group to carry out the task 
over a four- or five-month period beginning in January, 1964.*! 
Meanwhile, with each stage of the continuing Vietnamese crisis, 
conflicting reports continued to be released by official sources. 

Given the bitter rivalry between military and civilian intel- 
ligence agencics, the military establishment tends to provide 
logistic support for covert operational “adventures” with some- 
thing less than enthusiasm. The as yet unwritten (or unreleased) 
history of O.S.S.-military relations would provide ample il- 
lustration of this principle. So far as Czarist intervention in 
Bulgaria is concerned, the problem of rivalry between military 
and civilian intelligence agencies was in effect bypassed by 
direct contact between Bulgarian revolutionary leaders and the 
Foreign Office. This is an exception to standard procedure. In 
preparation for the military insurrection of February 19, 1887, 
two Bulgarian emigrés, Majors Benderev and Gruev, traveled 
to St. Petersburg and met directly with Russian Foreign Min- 
ister Giers, who promised them support up to 300,000 francs 
and two thousand rifles, as wel! as the necessary transport for 
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officers and men.** Giers then contacted the military authorities 
at the highest level in St. Petersburg, and both money and arms 
were distributed through Russian Ambassador Khitrovo in 
nearby Bucharest, Rumania. While this amateurish arrangement 
avoided friction, it resulted in poor military supply planning and 
in shortages which undoubtedly contributed to the failure of the 
insurrection.*5 

From the standpoint of safeguarding national security, 
there are excellent but little understood reasons why control over 
military supplies and personnel should be kept strictly within 
the hands of the military establishment—even though this 
inevitably results in a certain amount of friction when the mil- 
itary services are called upon to provide logistic support 
(including men as well as arms) for covert intelligence opera- 
tions. This principle is best understood in the light of recent 
German experience when a secret intelligence agency (within 
Himmler’s RSHA) acquired its own independent military 
capability. 

To be sure, as Allen Dulles has so aptly put it, “Our 
government by its very nature—and our open society in all its 
instincts—under the Constitution and the Bill of Rights auto- 
matically outlaws intelligence organizations of the kind that 
have developed in police states. Such organizations as Him- 
mler’s Gestapo and Khrushchev’s KGB could never take root in 
this country.” *# 

The various case studies uscd here from the historical 
record of Czarist and German covert operations are not meant 
to imply that the governments and institutions of Russia and 
Nazi Germany are directly comparable with those of the 
United States. The atmosphere, cultural backgrounds, and all 
the “instincts” of our free, pluralistic society make such a com- 
parison invidiously misleading. However, in terms of systems 
analysis, certain types of built-in bureaucratic rivalries are com- 
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mon to widely disparate political systems. One of these recurrent 
patterns is the rivalry in matters affecting foreign policy between 
civilian and military authorities. Divided policy-planning and 
operational responsibilitics make such rivalry inevitable, in 
(urn creating serious problems of management and control over 
covert operations. This type of control problem was clearly 
demonstrated in the U.S. at the time of the Bay of Pigs. One of 
President Kennedy's “useful lessons” of the Cuban incident was 
that para-military operations on such a scale are too large to be 
kept clandestine and should probably be under direct military 
rather than civilian control. 

Another lesson is spelled out in the following case study 
of civil-military relations between Himmler’s RSHA, or Central 
Security Service Organization (of which the Gestapo was only 
one section), and the German military establishment as repre- 
sented by military intelligence (the Abwehr). The German case 
study is used to illustrate the problem because the historical 
record and documents are available, not to suggest an invidious 
comparison between U.S. and Nazi military and intelligence 
establishments. In terms of national security, however, regardless 
of the disparity in culture patterns and institutions, the essential 
element of risk remains the same when civilian agencies working 
under a cloak of operational secrecy are given independent 
logistic (military) capabilities. Instinctive recognition of this 
risk (as well as understandable bureaucratic rivalry) has un- 
doubtedly been part of the motivation behind the demand to 
limit severely any independent military capability vested in 
CIA. The argument that nothing comparable to the Abwehr- 
RSHA experience could possibly occur within a free, pluralistic 
society simply ignores the innate drive of bureaucratic empires 
—especially covert empires—to expand their areas of control 
and capabilities wherever they are not rigidly held in check. 

To understand the inner dynamics of covert empire build- 
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ing, a brief general survey of the phenomenal growth of Him- 
mler’s empire, the RSHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt), or Ger- 
man Central Security Service Organization, is necessary. The 
RSHA, a hybrid state-party organization, became in effect the 
executive organ of the party under Heinrich Himmler, the 
Reichsfuehrer SS (RF-SS, the SS being the Schutzstaffel or clite 
guard of the Nazi party, of which it was officially an independent 
branch). The SS was originally set up under Himmler to guard 
the person of Hitler and other party leaders, but gradually it 
absorbed all internal security police functions and, following 
the Polish campaign, expanded rapidly into a substantial and 
favored branch of the armed forces. Finally, by 1944, Himmler 
had absorbed all intelligence functions of the Abwehr (Defense 
Intelligence or G-2), and had gained control of political indoc- 
trination of the army, as well as its entire replacement, training, 
and material replacement system. Under the RSHA intel- 
ligence, sabotage and security services were directed first by the 
notorious SS Obergruppenfuehrer (Lieutenant General) Rein- 
hard Heydrich until his assassination by Czech resistants in 
May, 1942, and then by Ernst Kaltenbrunner. 

Throughout its various administrative changes, the RSHA 
was composed of four main functional groups, only one of 
which, the SD (Sicherheitsdienst or Security Service) was pri- 
marily both a party and an intelligence organization. The other 
three—the Security Police (Sipo), the Criminal Police (Kripo), 
and the Secret State Police (Geheimestaatspolizei or Gestapo) 
—were state organizations concerned primarily with technical 
police and surveillance functions. The SD had been created as 
early as 1932 by Himmler as an “information agency.” With 
the accrediting of “police attachés” abroad, the SD was soon 
competing in the collection of covert political and military intel- 
ligence with the established secret intelligence networks of the 
Abwehr and with a party affiliate of the Foreign Office, Bohle’s 
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Auslandsorganization (Foreign Organization). This was one 
cause of rivalry between the Abwehr and the RSHA. Another 
was the overlapping activity of both agencies in counter-es- 
pionage and counter-sabotage areas. The Abwehr had always 
been charged with the protection of military installations, a 
function which it discharged through its counter-espionage 
(Abwehr Ill) branch. But the Gestapo very quickly became 
active in this field and related “protective services” through 
its section IV A2, which was not only responsible (within the 
RSHA) for anti-sabotage, but also for active sabotage and 
seditious operations—the traditional sphere of competence of 
Abwehr ll (G-2). 

Admiral Canaris'’s predecessor, Conrad Patzig, was re- 
moved because of friction with the RSHA, mainly in the area 
of “protective services,” and one of Canaris’s first tasks as new 
chief of the Abwehr was to reach some sort of an agreement 
with Heydrich, the RSHA chief. This settlement fixed the 
respective operational competencies of both agencies in ten 
points, and was thus later known as “The Ten Commandments.” 
The Abwehr retained its sole responsibility for collecting secret 
military intelligence, but was excluded from collecting foreign 
political intelligence, which became the responsibility of the 
SD (except insofar as the rival party Auslandsorganization 
within the Foreign Office was concerned). Since the distinction 
between political and military intelligence is often a very fine 
one. “The Ten Commandments” agreement by no means elim- 
inated friction and rivalry between the SD and the Abwehr,** 
or between the SD and the party agency abroad, a rivalry so 
bitter that, as noted above, in Ankara secret agents of one 
organization were turned in to the local police by the other.” 

There is probably a rough parallel between the Nazi “ten 
commandments” agreement and the United States NONSCIDS, 
or National Security Council Intelligence Directives, which 
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“probably only a few high government officials have ever 
seen.” 3* Allen Dulles mentions them directly only once in his 
Craft of intelligence, stating that “the National Security Council 
directives are issued under the authority of the National Security 
Act of 1947.” Dulles then notes that this basic legislation 
further empowers CIA to 


perform for the benefit of the existing intelligence agencies 
such additional services of common concern as the National 
Security Council determines can be more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally .. . [and to] perform such other functions and 
duties relating to the intelligence affecting the national security 
as the National Security Council may from time to time 
direct.9 


As is well known to thousands of government aides in 
various branches of the intelligence community, the National 
Security Act of 1947 and the top-secret NONSCIDS define the 
“general area of maneuverability’ —the playing field, as it were 
—on which the power struggle between vested bureaucratic in- 
terests within the community takes place. Under these general 
and formal ground rules, separate conventions or informal un- 
derstandings may be worked out from time to time. For ex- 
ample, Representative John V. Lindsay writes: 


The Bay of Pigs fiasco occurred despite efforts by Secretary 
of State Christian Herter and CIA Dircctor Allen Dulles to 
sort out the relations between their two agencies so that the 
making of foreign policy would be removed from the CIA 
and the command of policy kept firmly in the hands of the 
ambassadors in the field at all times. The Herter-Dulles agree- 
ment was reaffirmed by Secretary Rusk. More recently, fol- 
lowing events in Vict Nam during the Diem regime, the 
President found it necessary to reassert publicly his authority 
and that of the Secretary of State and the National Security 
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Council over the Intelligence Community. Collaterally, the 
Secretary of State sought to assure the primacy of ambassa- 
dors in the policy area overseas.“ 


Thus, although the personalities and cultural patterns are 
as different as night and day, the Trudcau affair, the Canaris- 
Heydrich “Ten Commandments,” and the Herter-Dulles agree- 
ment all indicate that the power struggle for control of intel- 
ligence and covert operational functions goes on behind the 
scenes within our own intelligence community with a pattern and 
intensity comparable to that of the German experience. 

It is important to note that the RSHA did not gain the 
upper hand over the Army until the problem of divided policy- 
making and operational responsibilities arose in a particularly 
acute form in connection with the Polish campaign. A serics of 
conferences took place in Hitler's private train in llnau, at 
which Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, Keitel, Chief of the 
OKW (the High Command of the Armed Forces), Jodi, head 
of the Armed Forces Directing Staff (WFST), Admiral Can- 
aris, and General Lahousen (then a Lieutenant Colonel) repre- 
senting the Abwehr were present. Canaris warned against 
planned political operations and the proposed extermination of 
the Polish intelligentsia, nobility, and clergy, in fact, of all ele- 
ments which could be regarded as leaders of a national resist- 
tance. He warned that one day the world would hold the 
Wehrmacht, under whose eyes these events had occurred, re- 
sponsible for such methods. Keitel replied that these measures 
had been decided upon by Hitler, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, and that should the armed forces be unwilling to 
carry them through, they would have to accept the presence at 
their side of the SS, the Sipo (Security Police), and similar 
units under RSHA direction, who would carry them through." 

As a result of these conferences, the RSHA was given 
virtually a free hand to carry out the projected “political house- 
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cleaning” projects, and assorted SD and SS units were organized 
into special “action groups,” the notorious Einsatzgruppen, for 
this purpose. The situation became so tense that Colonel! General 
Johannes Blaskowitz, Commander-in-Chief of the Germany 
Army in Poland, resigned in protest. According to the opera- 
tional division of responsibilities described above, Blaskowitz 
had executive powers only in case of a “revolt.” Otherwise, he 
had virtually nothing to say outside the sphere of purely military 
operations, and the Civilian Governor, Dr. Hans Frank, Presi- 
dent of the Academy of German Law, carried on “like a megalo- 
maniacal pacha." The expression is well chosen; Frank even 
took a perverse pride in the brutality of the genocidal measures 
he so ruthlessly carried out. At the same time, he sought to 
cover these political operations under a cloak of secrecy, with 
the following warning to his cohorts: “Strictest care is to be 
taken that secret documents, memoranda, and official corres- 
pondence which contain instructions detrimental to the Poles are 
kept steadily under Jock and key, so that they will not some day 
fill the White books printed in Paris or the U.S.A.” “t 

In this regard, Governor General Frank’s worst fears 
proved to be well founded: the record of his “political house- 
cleaning” operations has been fully exposed in the extensive 
post-war literature concerning the concentration and extermina- 
tion camps which characterized his regime in Poland and the 
German occupation of the U.S.S.R. 

A fateful precedent of divided operational responsibilities 
between the Army and the RSHA, as represented by the SD, 
had been set, which later could not be reversed. Henceforth, the 
theater commander was no longer master even in his own 
backyard, and had no recourse against SS interference and 
atrocities except to resign, which General Blaskowitz did. But 
even this clear warning was lost on the General Staff. This is 
not surprising in view of the fact that such a colorless errand- 
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boy as Keitel was head of the OKW, seconded by such politi- 
cally obtuse leaders as Jodl, Chief of Armed Forces Directing 
Staff, and Halder, Chief of the Army General Staff (OKH). 
This failure to defend the position, and, indeed, as Canaris 
warned, the honor of the armed forces vis-a-vis the RSHA 
generally and specifically against the “political action groups” of 
its secret intelligence branch, the SD, is thus understandable. 
This does not mean that it was less of a tragedy, not merely 
for the Wehrmacht but for the entire German nation, to say 
nothing of the millions of Poles and later Russians who became 
the victims of “political housecleaning.” The RSHA record in 
Poland, repeated later in other occupied areas of Central Europe 
and the U.S.S.R., is still, two decades later, a basic factor 
conditioning (and effectively poisoning) the international rela- 
tions of Germany with states in these areas.** 

The allocation of independent military capabilities to Him- 
mler's civilian secret police empire, the RSHA, was made at a 
time when the SS had merely two divisions. Ironically, these 
troops were supplicd for a political mission—the liquidation of 
the Polish elite classes—supervised by a secret intelligence 
(security) service, a revolting task which the Army was only 
too happy to relinquish. Unfortunately, the stain on its honor 
could later not be removed, and the General Staff refused to 
take such warnings as the resignation of General Blaskowitz 
seriously. Thus the stage was set for the ultimate political and 
military disaster in Russia. According to the summarizing 
judgment of the German historian, Walter Goerlitz, “The road 
to ruin, the deification of naked power and force, began in 
Poland. The march to victory thus transformed itself into a 
march into darkness. . . . It was the prelude to the great tragedy 
of the German military in this war.” * By the end of the war, 
the German army found itself virtually strangled by a ruthless 
secret police power which in 1939 had at its disposal merely 
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two divisions for the execution of a disagreeable political chore. 

If, reversing Clemenceau's famous dictum, military war- 
fare is too serious a business to be left entirely to generals, the 
German experience would seem to indicate that political war- 
fare—-when it involves independent military and logistical capa- 
bilities—may be much too serious a matter to be left entirely 
to civilians, especially if they are the sort of glorified foot-pads 
who tend to staff secret police empires operating under a cloak 
of impenetrable security. 
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5 
THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIABLE INTELLIGENCE AND 
COUNTER-INTELLIGENCE 


D... 


responsibilities for policy-making and operations, and the built- 
in bureaucratic struggles they generate, limit the effectiveness 
of political warfare generally. They also militate against a solu- 
tion to the problem of reliable intelligence and counter-intel- 
ligence. But the latter problem, in itself, poses a number of dif- 
ficulties which must be candidly recognized in the planning and 
execution of any realistic political warfare program. 

There ure three levels or problem areas: (1) strategic 
political warfare intelligence, (2) distortion factors in intelli- 
gence systems, and (3) counter-intelligence and counter-opera- 
tions as they affect actual covert undertakings. To focus atten- 
tion on the practical difficulties which must be overcome, the 
model situation used before (aggressive intervention by one 
State seeking to extend its influence over another) will again 
prove useful. 

We know that political warfare theory holds that political 
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and social tensions within a target state may be exploited to 
soften the fabric of society, undermining morale and resistance 
to further intervention by the aggressor. Thus long-range or 
strategic propaganda campaigns usually accompany the standard 
covert techniques already described. 

In modern intelligence doctrine, it is axiomatic that “psy- 
chological warfare depends on intelligence for all aspects of 
its operation.” The success of Nazi political warfare in the 
Western campaign was an exception that by no means inval- 
idates this general rule. As authoritatively stated in the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Casebook: 


Without up-to-date knowledge of one’s own capability and a 
sympathetic and realistic awareness of a psychological war- 
fare target, people’s hopes, aspirations, and political, socio- 
logical, and cultural backgrounds, a psychological warfare 
effort is almost certain to fail. . . . Psychological warfare intel- 
ligence may be defined as that body of knowledge resulting 
from the collection, evaluation, collation, and interpretation 
of ties, and patterns of rational and nonrational! behavior that 
May characterize a group that one hopes to influence through 
propaganda appeals und other nonlethal devices. (Italics 
added. )! 


The more inclusive term “political” may be substituted for 
“psychological” in the above statement and, of course, the 
italicized terminal phrase, “other nonlethal devices,” applics to 
all of the covert techniques analyzed and illustrated here. 

As previously noted, the exploitation not only of political 
tensions but also of psychological and sociological vulner- 
abilities was first made an explicit part of political and military 
planning, i.e., a part of an actual propaganda annex to the 
German war design, in the “Case Green” plans against Czecho- 
slovakia. The outstanding success of Nazi political warfare 
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against Czechoslovakia is a matter of familiar historical record. 
Less well known is the German use of psychological warfare in 
the 1940 offensive against France, Belgium. and The Nether- 
lands, where the cumulative softcning-up cficct of strategic 
propaganda undermined the national will to resist in each of 
the target countries.2 The success of German political and 
military warfare in the 1940 Western Campaign, (Der Felzug 
im Westen, as it was called) was as brilliant as it was unex- 
pected on the part of the generals, whose strategic estimates 
had been almost uniformly pessimistic.’ As a result, Hitler's 
prestige rose cnormously, and a willingness to accept his 
“intuition” in place of sober intelligence estimates produced 
the sort of wishful thinking that led to the disastrous attack on 
the U.S.S.R. a year later.* 

Ironically, the success of German psychological warfare in 
the Western Campaign was achieved in spite of the most scrious 
deficiencies in the intelligence system and a lack of any system- 
atic appraisal. There had been no intelligence estimate cf the 
political, social, and psychological vuinerabilities in the target 
states so effectively exploited by long-range strategic propa- 
ganda. The German intelligence system—if such it could be 
called—consisted of mutually antagonistic, self-seeking, in- 
trigue-ridden, personatity-dominated agencies with a total lack 
of any machinery for coordination below Hitter himself. As a 
result, during the planning for the Russian campaign, there was 
no firm basis for producing a sound military estimate of Soviet 
capabilities, and hence of counterbalancing the over-sanguine 
tendency to regard German capabilities—military, political, and 
psychological—as unlimited and Hitler as infallible. Even the 
soundest military minds eventually fell into this trap, swept off 
their feet by the uncxpected speed and scale of victory in the 
West, a victory for which the evil geniuses of Hitler and Dr. 
Goebbels, the head of the Nazi propaganda machine, had pre- 
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pared the way by skillfully “playing by ear” a series of deliber- 
ately engineered, political warfare crisis situations. 

As already noted, the French case influenced the psycho- 
logical warfare planning for Barbarossa, but no analysis was 
made of the necessary pre-conditions which led to political 
successes in the Western Campaign, nor were these conditions 
compared with those to be faced in the East, in the U.S.S.R. An 
intimate knowledge of the target population and country had 
paved the way for the extraordinary success of German political 
warfare against France—in its long-range propaganda, in its 
military psychological warfare aimed at French troops, and in a 
whole range of subversive operations. Furthermore, the French 
target had been easily accessible. In the U.S.S.R. the situation 
was completely reversed. The Soviet Union had always been 
sealed off by an “iron curtain” which effectively prevented the 
large-scale infiltration, subversion, and propaganda operations 
which had proven successful elsewhere. This was especially true 
after the advent of Hitler, the end of secret military collabora- 
tion, and the preat purges of 1936-1938. Thus, Hitler could not 
“soften up” the internal structure of the Soviet Union from the 
outside before Jaunching his attack. The other factor which had 
led to victory in the West—an intimate knowledge of the target 
country and of its political and sociological structure—was also 
lacking. In its place was Hitler's ill-assorted intellectual baggage 
and a fixed, emotionally charged image of the Slavic race in 
general and the Russian peoples in particular. The German 
political warfare gamble in the Russian Campaign was, thus, a 
reflection of Nazi ideology and the German image of Russia. 

A major problem affecting the policy framework and even 
the conduct of political warfare is this pervasive influence of 
all-embracing ideologies. They are usually of the negative, 
“anti” variety. Anti-Bolshevik. anti-fascist, anti-capitalist move- 
ments are familiar examples. They may also be based on real or 
imaginary ethnic or religious movements of the inclusive, or 
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“pan,” variety: Pan-Slav, Pan-German, Pan-Islamic, Pan- 
African, etc. The protagonists of such ideology, whether in or 
out of the government are frequently motivated by a crusading 
zeal which is seldom a reliable basis for the sober analysis and 
intelligence estimates required for successful political or psy- 
chological warfare. However admirable crusading zeal may be 
in its proper place, it can lead to a degree of wishful thinking in 
policy decisions which actually endangers the national interest. 
To a considerable degree, it was precisely such wishful thinking 
—that the hated Bolshevist regime would certainly collapse— 
which led German political and military leaders into the long 
political gamble on which the Russian Campaign was based. 
Ideological considerations, such as Hitler’s almost mystical 
obsession with capturing Leningrad and Stalingrad—which he 
regarded as the centers of world Bolshevism—also seriously 
influenced military strategy and operations. Nazi ideology made 
it impossible for Germany to capitalize on the extraordinary 
political warfare opportunity which developed in the early 
months of the campaign. 

In periods of nationalistic fervor, of crusading ideological 
enthusiasm, or in times of great international tension between 
competing powers or alliance systems, the policy-makers of any 
major power are likely to be put under great pressure to launch 
“hard-hitting” political warfare ventures. At such times, great 
courage, political foresight, and moral stamina are required to 
determine foreign policy on the basis of national interest rather 
than on short-range political warfare expedients which satisfy 
the demands of ideological enthusiasts. Fortunately, in the case 
of Czarist policy toward the Balkans in the 1880's, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, N. K. Giers, was, for the most part, able to 
hold out against the rash counsels and intrigues of Pan-Slav 
hotheads in the Asiatic Department of the Foreign Office, and 
of free-wheeling activists within the military establishment.$ 

The German experience in planning and estimating for the 
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Russian Campaign casts serious doubts on the possibility of 
obtaining the kind of intelligence needed for successful political 
warfare against a tightly closed police-state, or against a society 
which is alien and unfamiliar to policy planners. There are 
really two problems involved. First, the intelligence community 
must be able to provide “a body of knowledge . . . concerning 
the opinions, attitudes, beliefs. sensitivities, and patterns of 
rational and nonrational behavior” which characterize the target 
society. Against a tightly closed police state, such as Stalinist 
Russia, this cannot be provided directly by a few harassed ob- 
servers in one or two diplomatic outposts, however astute they 
may be. On the other hand, viewed against the perspective of 
a decade, the millions spent by government and privately spon- 
sored research agencies during the Stalinist era to produce 
political warfare intelligence on the U.S.S.R. by indirect methods 
and sources, (the interrogation of refugees, the construction of 
hypothetical “models” of Soviet society, and similar approaches ) 
were largely wasted. The results proved not only inadequate but 
were also frequently badly outdated—overtaken by the course 
of historical events—before they could be utilized by planning 
and operating staffs. 

Second, even assuming that an intelligence community 
could solve the problem of supplying an adequate body of 
knowledge about a police state for political warfare purposes. 
what happens to this knowledge in the highly charged emotional 
atmosphere created in periods of heightened international ten- 
sion between two conflicting ideological power centers? The 
German experience indicates that in such a situation the intel- 
ligenee collection centers will either decline to report informa- 
tion which will not be favorably received by the Foreign Office, 
military establishment, or other collection center, or will distort 
information to fit the emotional or ideological climate in such 
centers. During such period, honest reporting from the field may 
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be physically dangerous in a totalitarian state, or politically 
highly “inexpedient” in a democratic system. 

This principle applies not only to intelligence collection 
and Foreign Office field reports but also to the production and 
dissemination of finished intelligence and estimates by the 
intelligence community itself. There is a comforting illusion 
among the uninitiated that such distortion occurs only in 
totalitarian systems, in which the dictator is provided only with 
the news he would like to hear, except in absolutely unavoidable 
circumstances. Does anyone really believe that State Depart- 
ment reporting was not seriously affected by the emotionally 
charged, politicized atmosphere in Washington during the as- 
cendancy of the late Senator McCarthy? Or that the serious 
decline in U.S. prestige abroad during this period was promptly 
and honestly reflected in national intelligence reports and esti- 
mates? On the other hand, does anyone believe that during the 
heady days of the World War II alliance, intelligence reports 
on the U.S.S.R. werc objective or that, if they had been, they 
would have been rated as highly credible in the atmosphere 
prevalent in Washington? Merely to pose these questions indi- 
cates the basically insoluble nature of the problem and the 
factors which militate against acquiring reliable strategic intel- 
ligence for political warfare plans and operations at precisely 
the times when it will probably be most needed. 


Distortion Factors in Intelligence Systems 

According to Morris Janowitz’s definition in A Psycho- 
logical Warfare Casebook, psychological warfare intelligence is 
a “body of knowledge” resulting from the processing of “per- 
tinent information” concerning the target group which one 
seeks to influence. 

In most scientific fields, such a body of knowledge is built 
up by the cooperation of many observers who first simply col- 
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lect and record as many facts as possible about a given subject, 
and then order them into a “body of knowledge.” At all stages 
in the process the facts remain constant, so that today, auto- 
matic data processing machines can be used to organize and 
handle them. To those unfamiliar with the practical day-to-day 
working of intelligence organizations, it would seem logical that 
something closely analogous to the collection and processing of 
scientific data also takes place in an intelligence system. This 
is by no means the case. The so-called “raw information” which 
goes into the system is quite different from the data collected 
by the scientific researcher. The processing of intelligence in- 
formation also differs radically from the ordering of scientific 
data. To understand this difference, compare the functions of a 
hypothetical scientific research organization with those of an 
intelligence agency. 

In the first place, a major research effort or activity, such 
as the international geophysical year, tries to collect all possible 
information about the subject. By contrast an intelligence 
agency, by means of “information requirements,” or “essential 
clements of information,” instructs its collection agents to gather 
only specific data about a given country or technical field. This 
selectivity factor is built into the system, so that the intelligence 
collector acts as a radio tuner which is set to pick up signals, or 
“raw information,” only on certain wave-lengths. Moreover, 
within the limits set by his instructions, the collecting agent in 
carrying out his task will cultivate particular sources of informa- 
tion. These may be private persons, such as paid or “controlled” 
informers, or physical sources (documents, messages, etc.), or a 
combination of both. Only in rare instances does the collecting 
agent gather data by means of direct personal observation, such 
as a report on the number of ships in a given harbor on a cer- 
tain day. 

Before the collecting agent sends in a report to the central 
organization, he carefully tags or “evaluates” it on a double 
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scale of ratings: one for the reliability of the informer or source 
(based on known past performance). and another for his judg- 
ment of the credibility of the information itself. The agent 
usually rates personal sources or informants on an alphabetical 
or numerical scale of value judgments, ranging from “cannot 
be judged” (for a source reporting for the first time) to 
“thoroughly reliable.” Next, the information is rated on a similar 
scale, from “probably false” to “almost certainly true.” This 
two-part evaluation remains with the report at all times and 
becomes an integral part of the “signal” fed into the central 
intelligence organization. 

At the intelligence center the incoming bits of information 
are first scanned by a reading panel or distribution office to 
determine which geographical area analyst or functional special- 
ist may have an intcrest in or “need to know them.” The reports 
are then re-distributed to these experts. At the reading panel 
or distribution stage, however, a second element of selectivity 
enters the picture combined with a rough value judgment as to 
“who needs or ought to necd what.” 

Distribution at the reading pancel stage is also affected by 
security considerations. Informants in the field must be pro- 
tected, i.e., their personal identities must be concealed; other- 
wise, as has often been the case, they may lose their lives. So 
reports coming from highly placed and peculiarly “sensitive” 
sources are usually classified Top Secret and their distribution 
held to an absolute minimum. Moreover, intelligence reports 
collected by special technological means or methods are fre- 
quently given an additional “special source” or Top Secret 
classification which also limits distribution. For example, intel- 
ligence obtained from observation planes or satellites may be 
very closely guarded, with the same restrictions applying to 
whole categories of reports, such as those pertaining to atomic 
energy matters and missile or satellite firings. 

When raw intelligence reports, each with its original 
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“field” evaluation tags, have been collected and distributed by 
the intelligence center, they finally reach an individual analyst's 
desk. The analyst is typically either a geographic area or coun- 
try specialist (such as an expert on Albania attached to a Cen- 
tral European or Balkan area “desk”). Or he may be a func- 
tional or technical specialist (such as an expert on Communism 
or on scientific-technological developments in a specific field). 
Large and important countries may be covered by a score of 
experts—political, economic, military, soctological—cach with 
specialized training, background, and expertise. 

When reports reach the geographic or functional desk 
level, several additional] and little-understood evaluations take 
place. Regardless of original evaluation tags attached by the 
collecting agent (and/or agency), the individual desk analysts 
make their own re-evaluations. At this point several distorting 
factors are constantly at work. For example, the analyst may 
be a personal friend of the collector or may even know the 
individual local source or sub-source who supplied a given re- 
port. In such circumstances (which are not unusual), the ana- 
lyst tends to re-evaluate intelligence reports on the basis of 
personal confidence, or lack of confidence, in the collector or 
informant. Moreover, consciously or unconsciously, policy- 
making and administrative personnel, and to a lesser extent 
some individual analysts, are affected by the institutionalized 
personal loyalties which develop in all large, competitive 
bureaucracies. As previously noted, these loyalties, jealousies, 
and prejudices, are especially intense in intelligence organiza- 
tions. Accordingly, upper echelon personnel tend to place a 
higher evaluation on reports from their own service branch 
(Army, Navy, Air Force, State Department, Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, etc.) than on reports from rival members of 
the intelligence community. Prior to his replacement as head 
of the CIA, this criticism was made of even such an experi- 
enced intelligence expert as Allen Dulles.® 
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Dulles himself has given a classic illustration of this kind 
of discrimination within an intelligence community. He observes 
that: “Competition and discord among different organs of the 
German government, particularly between the intelligence 
service, under Himmler and Kaltenbrunner, and the diplomatic 
service, under Ribbentrop, was so keen that if Kaltenbrunner 
thought information was good, Ribbentrop automatically tended 
to think it was bad or vice versa.” ? 

The existence of irregular or personal reporting channels 
(frequently called “old-boy channels” in American intelligence 
jargon) is another distorting factor which is difficult to control. 
Many top-level policy-makers receive reports in private cor- 
respondence, or as a result of visits with personal friends, on 
which they place a very high evaluation. When such reports 
contradict intelligence flowing through regular channels, the 
latter is frequently downgraded or even ignored. When such 
private sources are cultivated on a party or ideological basis, 
this practice may have serious consequences. During the sum- 
mer of 1939, Hitler was persuaded by his Foreign Minister, 
von Ribbentrop, and other Nazi party sources, that England 
would not back up her guarantees to Poland in case of German 
attack. Valid reports to the contrary coming through estab- 
lished military intelligence channels were either discounted or 
ignored in planning the Polish Campaign. 

In the complex of interrelated factors thus briefly de- 
scribed, the desk analyst re-evaluates individual reports from 
the field. The original evaluation tags may be taken at face 
value, raised or lowered, or even ignored by the analyst as he 
makes a “first-glance” evaluation. But this is only the first 
step. Next, the analyst compares the indivdual report with 
other reports from the same or similar sources, and on the 
basis of this comparison appraises the reliability of the source. 
Then he judges the validity of the information itself by collating 
it with the same or similar information obtained from other 
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sources. Some of these other sources may be sensitive or Top 
Secret, and frequently provide a fairly accurate basis for as- 
sessing validity. For example, the actual text of a stolen docu- 
ment, such as a secret treaty, clearly provides an objective basis 
for judging the accuracy of reports from secondary sources 
about what the treaty provisions are supposed to be. Inevitably, 
in comparing and collating fresh reports with information pre- 
viously received, the analyst retroactively re-cvaluates earlier 
reports and sources. The process is both cumulative and 
creative, in the sense that over a period of years the analyst 
builds for himself an interlocking structure of value judgments 
relating to particular sources and information in his field of 
expertise. Here, as in any field of scientific research or en- 
deavor, a passion for objectivity or truth is indispensable. 

The intelligence information thus collected, collated, and 
evaluated becomes the “processed” or semi-finished material 
from which finished intelligence is produced. Such intelligence 
ranges from daily briefings on current events and crises, through 
short- or long-range intelligence estimates, to encyclopedic re- 
ports and analyses. 

Additional distortion factors are frequently introduced at 
one or more of these later stages of intelligence production. 
This generally comes about in two ways. First, intelligence 
reports are frequently requested because a crisis situation 
develops and more information is needed on which to base 
policy decisions. For example, in an over-simplified but es- 
sentially valid model situation, a request is made for a special 
estimate of “enemy” capabilities and probable courses of action 
in a particular gcographic area undcr certain crisis conditions. 
Intelligence agencies and the people in them do not operate 
in a political and emotional vacuum. If the desk analyst, his 
immediate supervisor, and upper-echelon personnel recciving 
such a request are intellectually and emotionally predisposed 
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to offensive action in the particular crisis situation, they will 
almost certainly downgrade or underestimate enemy capabilities, 
thus distorting the intelligence report. Conversely, reports of 
enemy battle strengths and capabilitics were deliberately up- 
graded by the German Army Intelligence organization under 
Admiral Canaris, who hoped thereby to exert a restraining in- 
fluence on Hitler. The desk analysts and working personnel in 
any major intelligence agency are familiar with the production 
of intelligence under these conditions, which have been aptly 
characterized in the catch-phrase, “Don’t bother me with the 
facts, it’s the evidence I'm looking for.” 

Second, no matter how carefully and objectively the indi- 
vidual desk analyst evaluates and collates information for a 
particular report, his conclusions may be substantially modified 
or altered by an administrative superior, such as his geographic 
branch or desk chicf. Theoretically or ideally, intelligence is 
written so as to uphold the integrity of the individual expert 
in case he clashes with his administrative superiors. In practice, 
even the most dedicated analyst, out of sheer exhaustion, or in 
the interest of furthering his own career, may gradually find 
himself acquiescing in editorial changes to his reports which 
emasculate or distort “the true facts” as he sees them. This 
process of distortion by administrative review may reach an ex- 
treme stage when conflicting intelligence from rival agencies is 
“coordinated” by inter-agency boards or committees. Here rep- 
resentatives (usually far removed from any working-level ex- 
posure to basic information) agree upon propositions which 
divide them least. The results are often flabby, equivocal texts 
in which positive statements are watered down with so many 
reservations that they are almost meaningless. 

Another major distortion factor which affects the entire 
production of intelligence may be called, for want of a better 
term, “the organizational image.” Depending on agency, service, 
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or departmental esprit de corps, and on the degree of institution- 
alization among individual analysts, each intelligence agency 
tends to build up a strong “organizational image” of a particular 
country. This is especially true of “enemy” or “target” coun- 
trics in periods of tension or crisis. Reflecting its own charac- 
teristic image of the adversary or target country, each agency 
tends to develop a general policy and propaganda line with 
respect to it. Together, these add up to a unconscious, unad- 
mitted, but powerful distortional factor. Under such circum- 
stances each analyst tends to evaluate raw information in terms 
of how it fits into the organizational image and general policy 
line. This tendency extends to the selection of reports from 
the field as well, and is reinforced when the gencral policy line 
is set by the administrative superior on whom one’s efficiency 
rating, job, or career advancement depend. 

At one time, as a result of general policy considerations, 
U.S. intelligence reports indicating that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were basically “agrarian reformers” apparently received 
a higher evaluation than they in fact deserved. Reporters in 
the ficld and desk analysts in Washington found it expedient 
to distort the actual intelligence picture to conform to this 
organizational image.* More recently, U.S. Air Force intelli- 
gence for years following World War II underrated or rejected 
reports that the U.S.S.R. had the technical capability to produce 
long-range jet aircraft and missiles, until such events as Sputnik 
tended to produce a pendulum-like reaction in the other direc- 
tion. Moreover, in part a reflection of the organizational image, 
each of the intelligence services (Army, Navy, Air Force) with- 
in the U.S. military establishment has tended to overemphasize 
those facets of enemy strength posing the greatest potential 
threat to that service. Budgetary considerations have almost 
certainly been distorted in this respect. In the United States, 
the annual inter-service fight for appropriations has often been 
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reflected in publicly aired disputes over differing service esti- 
mates of Russian strength, particularly estimates of the numbers 
and types of Soviet missiles—the so-called “numbers game.” 
Although recognition of these facts may be unpleasant, a care- 
ful comparative analysis of National Intelligence Estimates 
over the last ten years would provide valuable insight into 
the ways in which disparate organizational images have dis- 
torted agency, service, or departmental contributions to these 
estimates, and might suggest ways and means of reducing their 
distorting effects. 

From the point of view of management and control, there 
is no magic organizational formula for reducing the distortion 
introduced by the policy line and organizational image of any 
one government agency. It must be accepted as an unpleasant 
fact of life. The U.S. government thought it had an organiza- 
tional solution with the founding of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, in the words of Allen Dulles, based on the principle 
of “centralizing the main responsibility for the preparation and 
coordination of our intelligence analyses in any agency of 
government which has no responsibility for policy. Policy 
makers tend quite naturally to become wedded to the policies 
which they have been responsible for making. Prejudice is the 
most serious occupational hazard we have in intelligence 
work.” ? This is sound doctrine, but the guif between precept 
and practice is nowhere better illustrated than in CIA’s own 
dominant role in shaping the intelligence estimates preceding 
the Bay of Pigs invasion in April, 1962, a role discussed at 
length in Chapter 11. 

The distortion introduced by ideological factors and organ- 
izational images is heavily reinforced by “the operational feed- 
back” factor. When the most important raw information for 
finished estimates is collected in the field by operational per- 
sonnel, who stand to gain in personal reputation from a suc- 
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cessful undertaking, these reports from the field will probably 
be slanted in favor of the proposed undertaking, and almost 
certainly in favor of the general program of which it is a part. 
Under such circumstances an operational feed-back nourishes 
the illusion, both in the field and in the intelligence center, 
that almost any contemplated action can be carried off suc- 
cessfully. Although it is unlikely that the classified operational 
records concerning the abortive counter-revolutionary invasion 
of Cuba will ever be made available for an objective analysis 
of feed-back distortions, this factor probably played an im- 
portant role in the intelligence reports and estimates on which 
the undertaking was based. This conclusion is supported by 
operational intelligence reports concerning comparable his- 
torical situations. For example, the feed-back distortion factor 
clearly played an important role in fauity intclligence reports 
and estimates which preceded the Czarist Russian kidnaping 
and forced abdication of Prince Alexander of Battenberg in 
Bulgaria in August, 1886, and the process may be studied in 
detail from the operational records. 

The plot against Alexander of Battenberg and his physical 
removal, like all types of covert operations, was based on intel- 
ligence reports or estimates from the field, in this case from 
the Russian Consul-General in Plovdiv and the chargé d'affaires 
and military attaché in Sophia. These reports were typical of 
operational personnel engaged in the planning and execution 
of covert operations, and were uniformly slanted to tell the 
Forcign Office what it wanted to hear—namely that Prince 
Alexander had lost popular support and that the situation was 
ripe for his removal. The Russian Consul in Plovdiv, Igelstrom, 
reported on May 19/31, 1886: “Prince Alexander has no fol- 
lowers except the Army and an insignificant part of the Con- 
servative Party. The popular masses are indifferent to him.” !° 
This highly unreliable report was apparently given credibility 
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in St. Petersburg at the time, and has even been accepted with- 
out qualification by a contemporary diplomatic historian (un- 
trained in intelligence techniques) today.'' Six months later 
I. A. Zinoviev, the head of the Asiatic Department (the division 
of the Foreign Office in charge of covert operations), circulated 
a telegram containing a severe rebuke for such faulty intel- 
ligence reports, singling out those from Plovdiv and Sophia as 
horrible examples." 

Apparently this severe warning on slanted intelligence 
reports had at least a short-term salutary effect. Shortly after 
receiving it, Neklyudov, the chargé in Sofia dispatched a much 
more realistic appraisal of Russian capabilities, reporting that: 


We must not be misled in regard to the personnel and material 
at our disposal in the country. . . . Unfortunately, the opposi- 
tion docs not represent the people. It has less influence than 
any other political party.'s 


The feed-back factor is well understood by the intelligence 
community and by most plans and operations personnel— 
especially within the military establishment where planning and 
operating functions (G-3) are rigidly separated in principle 
from Intelligence (G-2) in order to minimize distortions. Rec- 
ognition of the problem, however, does not solve it, although 
improved organization may contribute to a solution. In spite 
of all attempts to isolate the intelligence collecting and estimat- 
ing function from planned operations, there is so much un- 
official and informal liaison within these “tight little worlds” 
that operational feed-back probably can only be minimized, 
never, in fact, eliminated. 


Counter-Intelligence and Counter-Operations 


Thus far, in focusing on aggressive techniques, we have 
not considered the response invoked—the security or counter- 
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measures which the victimized state will take against indirect 
aggression. First and foremost of these measures will be an 
attempt by the target state’s security or counter-intelligence 
services to penetrate and neutralize or liquidate the covert net- 
works of the aggressor. The police powcr and judiciary of the 
victimized state will also try to apprehend and convict such 
agents as its security or counter-intelligence services are able 
to detect and expose. Some of the agents apprehended, how- 
ever, will almost certainly be sent back as “double agents” to 
work secretly for the victimized state within the parent agency 
of the aggressor. Within a police state, vigorous and often 
brutal counter-intelligence and counter-operational measures 
may be expected, such as radio jamming, search and seizure 
of propaganda materials and weapons, and the beating and 
torture of suspected agents. In recent times, particularly in the 
U.S.S.R. and its East European satellite regimes, periodic 
“vigilance campaigns” against real or imaginary “enemy spies, 
agents, and saboteurs” have been staged both for genuine 
security motives and also as a technique of governance based 
on internal police state controls. 

Since World War IH, Berlin has become, operationally, the 
most important intelligence window in the Iron Curtain. At 
first, in spite of East-West tension, the major occupying powers 
gencrally upheld such early understandings as the Clay-Sokolov- 
sky Agrcement providing for the reciprocal return of military 
personnel who were presumed to be absentees without leave 
rather than defectors. But with heightened East-West tension, 
symbolized by the Berlin Blockade (June, 1948—May, 1949), 
the city became a veritable no-man’s land between Soviet-East 
German and United States-Western intelligence services. Dur- 
ing recurrent Berlin “crises,” both sides to the dispute have 
publicized the security and counter-intelligence operations of 
the other.'* Sensational defections and re-defections have indi- 
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cated that at times each side has been able to penctrate and 
neutralize the other’s intelligence services. 

The deadly seriousness and violence of this struggle is 
indicated by the fact that between the end of World War Il 
and 1954, at least six hundred persons were abducted from 
West to East Berlin. According to the testimony of a U.S. mili- 
tary intelligence specialist directly concerned with counter- 
intelligence operations in Berlin, almost all such abductions, 
except those aimed solely at eliminating political opponents, 


generally lead to the intelligence exploitation of the victim 
and the possible infiltration of the organization which the 
victim had served, so that one of the major purposes of ab- 
duction is again the gathering and following up of valuable 
intelligence data and leads not as casily or quickly available 
by other methods. Therefore, the victims of abductions gen- 
erally are persons cngaged in anti-Soviet or anti-Communist 
efforts, oftentimes on behalf of or in cooperation with agencies 
or groups operated or supported by the United States or other 
Western allies. In order to achieve their aims in this respect, 
the Soviets, their satellites, and Communist agents do not 
hesitate to use poison and terror through extreme physical 
violence and brutal psychological pressure. This ts true for 
the manner in which persons are kidnaped or arrested ille- 
gally as well as for the way in which suspects or pre-trial 
prisoners are interrogated and confessions obtained.!5 


In any covert operation, the aggressor state is certain to 
find that its intelligence and operational organizations will be 
penetrated to some extent by the counter-intelligence services 
of the victimized state. Both plans and operations will thus be 
compromised and exposure may necessitate the postponement 
or abandonment of certain projects on the one hand, or on the 
other, premature initiation under unfavorable circumstances, 
Beyond these general and for the most part self-evident 
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principles, there is little that can be prescribed for the guidance 
of the uninitiated. The field is operational; one learns to do by 
doing. 

In its covert operations in Bulgaria in the 1880's, the 
Czarist regime repeatedly discovered that Bulgarian leaders who 
had been schooled in Russian universities had themselves ac- 
quired considerable expertise in covert operations—especially 
intelligence, counter-intelligence, and police state methods. 
Secretly organized actions were repeatedly neutralized or 
aborted because Bulgarian agents had penetrated the Russian- 
controlled groups involved. Treachery and betrayal thus proved 
to be two-edged weapons in underground operations. Ironically, 
after the break with Tito in 1948, the Soviet regime repeated 
much the same experience. It was unable to impose it own 
covert controls over Yugoslavia, mainly because of the expertise 
gained by Tito in wartime resistance organizations. The ef- 
ficiency of Yugoslav counter-intelligence operations effectively 
neutralized Soviet penetration and ruthlessly liquidated pro- 
Sovict opposition. 

Experience indicates that in the relentless clandestine 
combat of counter-intelligence services the comparative ad- 
vantages of the major powers—ample funds and operating 
personnel—are more apparent than real. Professional expertise, 
and the unpredictable element of pure chance or the “breaks” 
of the game, may count for as much as heavily staffed and 
highly paid organizations employing thousands of arm-chair 
experts. The modest intelligence services of relatively minor 
powers in the so-called backward or under-developed areas of 
the world have sometimes proved highly effective. This is all 
the more likely when the espionage agents of such powers have 
been trained in the professional schools of the major powers 
and presumably work in close collaboration with them. 

The intelligence service of the fledgling Viet-Minh regime, 
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the Communist-controlled Democratic Republic of Viet Nam, 
is an illustration in point. Presumably operating with Soviet 
collaboration and support, the Viet-Minh service in France 
in 1950 succeeded in obtaining the top-secret Revers Report, 
a survey made by then French Chief of Staff, of the situation 
in Viet Nam and the military aims of the French Expeditionary 
Corps. The report soon found its way to the Viet-Minh General 
Vo Nguyen Giap. led to a political crisis in France, to the dis- 
missal of General Revers and Mast, and eventually to major 
military disasters on the China-Tonkin border late in 1950.'6 

The affaire Revers is a striking illustration of the fact that 
in covert political warfare the problem of neutralizing enemy 
penetration, even by the services of minor powers, is an arduous 
and often heart-breaking task, one which by definition is never 
finished and never a complete success. It is no reflection on the 
frequently dedicated personnel engaged in counter-intelligence 
operations, but an unpleasant fact of life which places a built- 
in limitation on the effectiveness of political warfare as an 
instrument of policy. 
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6 
THE GERMAN 
CAMPAIGN IN RUSSIA: 
A Case Study in Ideological Crusades 
and Intelligence Estimates 


HE GERMAN 
Campaign in Russia, 1941-1943, is the outstanding example 
in this century of a major military operation which was at the 
same time the culmination of an anti-Bolshevik crusade. As 
such, it is a classic illustration of the influence of ideological 
factors on strategic military and political warfare intelligence. 
Political and military leaders in the West have long regarded 
the Cold War as a similar ideological confrontation. Former 
President Eisenhower, for example, has epitomized this attitude 
in his statement: “The central fact of today’s life is the existence 
of two competing systems of government, Democracy and Com- 
munism.” Eisenhower's dictum, as previously noted, is echoed 
in Khrushchev's declaration: “We live in a period of the sharp- 
est ideological struggle . . . for the minds of men, for their 
re-education . . . a fierce struggle between two incompatible 
ideologies—the socialist and the bourgeois.” ! 
Within this political warfare context, a conflict between 
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legitimate Soviet national interests and those of the Western 
powers, as in Berlin, immediately assumes ideological over- 
tones. Under the glare of relentless publicity, political lcader- 
ship on either side is forced into demonstrating to the gallery 
that it is not “soft on Communism or capitalism. Responsible 
military analysts have recognized the real and omnipresent 
danger that the limited use of military force in local crises may 
escalate into general war. It may be safely predicted that so 
far as the United States is concerned, in a situation of heightened 
international tension, the escalation of any military conflict with 
the U.S.S.R. or Communist China will probably be accom- 
panied by heavily orchestrated demands for an anti-Bolshevik 
crusade, unconditional surrender, and “total victory.” In- 
deed, cven in periods of reduced tension, a highly vocal and 
militant minority continuously excoriates any negotiation as 
“appeasement” and contemptuously brands all attempts at nor- 
malization of United States and Soviet relations as a “no-win” 
policy. Normally this militant, cliché-ridden element in United 
States political life is only a small minority which nourishes on 
latent fear and frustration. Nevertheless, in a tense, prolonged, 
military crisis which might escalate into a general war, this 
minority might conceivably win widespread popular support in 
calling for a total anti-Bolshevik crusade. For this reason, an 
analysis of the effect of such a crusading atmosphere on the 
planning, intelligence estimates, and conduct of the German 
Campaign in Russia during World War II is highly relevant 
today. 

Given the importance of the issues involved, and the mil- 
lions of lives at stake, the German strategic intelligence estimate 
which preceded the attack on the U.S.S.R. certainly ranks as 
one of the more cavalier performances in modern history. As 
a case study in the relationship between strategic military and 
political warfare estimates, the planning for Barbarossa, as the 
Russian Campaign was called, merits serious consideration. 
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The Military Estimate 

The postwar memoirs of the German staff officers who 
planned the Russian Campaign provide a striking illustration 
of the adage that, in operational planning, “intelligence is the 
first to be bypassed and the first to be blamed,” if anything later 
goes wrong. Thus, at Nuremburg, Keitel, Chief of the OKW, 
complained that: “The intelligence service of the OKW, Admiral 
Canaris, placed at my disposal or at the Army’s disposal very 
little material, because the Russian area was closely sealed 
against German intelligence.” * Keitel did not add that had 
the opposite situation been true, he probably would not have 
listened to Canaris, the chief of the Abwehr, the Secret Intel- 
ligence Service, anyway. Actually, Canaris, working closely 
with the Hungarian Intelligence Service, had for years been 
convinced that, contrary to prevailing opinion, the U.S.S.R. was 
not an infirm colossus ready to fall at the first bold shove. But 
as carly as the spring of 1939, long before the planning for 
Barbarossa, neither Keitel nor the other General Staff officers 
took Canaris seriously, as he himself ruefully admitted. For 
this he had only himself to blame, having distorted his previous 
intelligence cstimates, in an attempt to prevent Hitler's earlier 
military moves, by painting a very dark picture of possible con- 
sequences, or by deliberately overestimating enemy battle 
strength and capabilities.’ 

General Colonel Franz Halder, the former Chief of Staff of 
the German Army (OKH), had complained of the difficulty 
of penetrating “the iron curtain” around the U.S.S.R. to obtain 
reliable military intelligence.’ In discussing with Hitler the plans 
for the Russian Campaign in January, 1941, he emphasized 
the complete unreliability of German intelligence on Russia, a 
remark which Hitler answered with silence. Halder states that 
the German General Staff had discovered from a survey of the 
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archives of occupied countries that the latter—including 
Russia’s so-called ally, France—-were equally uninformed.‘ 
While these and similar complaints emphasize the great diffi- 
culty posed by the Russian intelligence problem,® they are 
singularly inappropriate from German sources in view of the 
years of German-Soviet collaboration prior to the rise of Hitler, 
however restricted movements within the U.S.S.R. may have 
been. Although such collaboration was limited in scope and 
marked by mutual distrust, certainly no other power had a 
comparable opportunity to collect basic military and strategic 
intelligence on the U.S.S.R. Such complaints about the Jack of 
reliable information on Russia during the planning for Barba- 
rossa are further suspect in light of the cavalier treatment ac- 
corded the principal Russian experts, the Military Attaché, 
General Koestring, and Ambassador Schulenburg, who were 
called in from Moscow for consultation at the time. 

Viewed in retrospect, the final official estimate that the 
heavy fighting of the campaign would last only four weeks 
is still somewhat astonishing. The relevant paragraph (No. 4) 
of a top-secret briefing held on April 30, 1941, reads as follows: 
“4. Estimate of the course (Ablauf) of Barbarossa by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army: Heavy border engagements 
anticipated, continuing up to 4 weeks. However, in the further 
course [of Barbarossa] only lesser resistance is to be expected. 
Estimate of the Russian Soldier: The Russian will fight to the 
last man wherever he is placed.” ? The political basis of this 
extraordinary estimate merits close analysis. 

The German military estimate which preceded the Russian 
Campaign was based on a fairly objective analysis of relative 
“order of battle” strengths and capabilitics. But this military 
estimate was strongly influenced by the political assumption 
that resistance would collapse after the first few weeks of fight- 
ing along the Russian borders. This assumption, which sprang 
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from Hitler's preconceived ideas of “the Russian problem” in 
general, was firmly fixed in his mind by the time of the Bar- 
barossa Conference on February 3, 1941. At this conference 
von Brauchitsch warned against underestimating the physical 
size of the U.S.S.R. and the size of its population which gave 
the Soviet Union an enormous manpower pool of trained re- 
serves. Hitler countered both these points by saying that the 
domination of the Soviets was so much in disfavor among 
the population that the system would collapse. Everything 
would depend on the decisiveness of the first successes." 

This assumption, which became the inarticulate major 
premise underlying all German military planning for the Rus- 
sian Campaign, was never seriously examined by the German 
high command. It was simply accepted as axiomatic that the 
U.S.S.R. was “a colossus with feet of clay and no head,” that 
the Russian people hated the regime so intensely that, after 
the first heavy blow, “the whole Bolshevist system would burst 
like a soap bubble.” ° These faciie stereotypes were accepted by 
the General Staff in lieu of a sober estimate of the political and 
psychological situation in the U.S.S.R. at the projected time 
of the attack. Diligent search of the German Army records has 
thus far failed to reveal any staff study or appreciation of the 
Russian people on which such an estimate might have been 
based.'® It has become almost a fixed mannerism of German 
postwar historical writing to ascribe this illusion exclusively to 
Hitler. Even the most serious military and operational mono- 
graphs fall into this pattern." It is true, of course, that the 
German operational planning staffs recognized the large element 
of calculated military risk involved in Barbarossa. General 
Adolf Heusinger, who was himself intimately concerned with 
the planning, cites the following conversation between two of- 
ficers, one from Foreign Armies, East Section, and the other 
from the Operations Section of the OKH (Army General Staff), 
which took place in January, 1941: 
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Staff Officer, Foreign Armies East: “The attack on Russia 
is an enormous gamble. . . . If we do not succeed, through 
rapid initial successes, in causing the entire state structure 
to collapse, then we are faced with an insoluble problem. 
Hitler must also understand this!” 

Stal Officer, Operations Section: “Since the success in 
France, he is more confident than cver before. He takes 
warnings for a lack of trust, counter-suggestions for doubt 
as to his abilities.” ?!2 


On the other hand, there is no evidence that the German 
high command ever seriously examined the political premise 
that the Soviet system would collapse with the initial defeats 
of the Red Army. Nor is there any convincing evidence that 
this wishful thinking, now ascribed almost exclusively to Hitler, 
was not shared by most of his principal advisers. 

One turning point of the Russian Campaign was the un- 
successful offensive against Moscow during the three weeks ex- 
tending from November 14 to December 5, 1941. Before the 
offensive was resumed, General Fricderich Fromm, the Com- 
mander of the Replacement Army, suggested to Brauchitsch the 
idea of a “negotiated peace,” which meant in effect a political 
settlement. This is the only known instance of its kind, and, 
viewed in retrospect, the proposal had great merit at the time. 
As Fromm pointed out, although the plan to crush the Soviet 
Union in a lightning campaign had obviously failed, the 
fortunes of the Wehrmacht looked most promising, and the 
threat of losing Moscow loomed large before the Soviet govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, the opportunity of extricating 
Germany from the risk of a two-front war should be exploited.’ 
The proposal apparently got no farther than Brauchitsch, and 
in any case there is little doubt that Hitler would have sharply 
rejected such a recommendation. 

There was no lack of firm intelligence before the Novem- 
ber offensive against Moscow. As early as October 2, 1941, 
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General Thomas presented a comprehensive military-economic 
survey of Russian resourses, which concluded that even if the 
Germans seized ali the territory west of the Volga River, the 
Soviet armament potential would be greatly weakened but the 
system would not collapse until the industrial area of the Urals 
had been occupied. Contrary to early expectations, German 
operations up to the end of September had not decisively af- 
fected the Soviet military-economic potential. Furthermore, 
General Thomas's analysis indicated that even if Moscow and 
Leningrad were seized before the onsct of winter, their fall 
would by no means guarantee the collapse of Soviet resistance." 

No intelligence estimate could have sounded a clearer 
warning before the resumption of the ill-fated offensive against 
Moscow. None was more pointedly ignored, not only by Hitler 
but by the responsible military leaders involved in the decision. 
Ironically, at the moment when the chances of negotiating a 
settlement such as that suggested by General Fromm were most 
favorable, the decision to launch the offensive against Moscow 
was rationalized in terms of the resounding political success 
which the fall of the Soviet capital would bring. This pattern 
repeated itself throughout the course of the campaign in Russia. 

As in the case of France, it was confidently expected that 
propaganda, added to the impact of the initial attack, would 
speed the collapse of the Soviet regime. Thus, the fifth para- 
graph of the Propaganda Annex to the War Plan stated con- 
fidently, “The use of all types of psychological warfare against 
the Red Army promises to be even more successful than in 
previous operations. For that reason, propaganda will be used 
on a large scale.” ° 

Note that the wording of the directive loosely cquates 
“psychological warfare” with “propaganda.” There had been 
no analysis of the limited role which German military propa- 
ganda played in the overall success of German political war- 
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fare, or of the preconditions necessary to its success.’ One 
element of a complex formula was falsely taken for the whole. 

As previously noted, the German political warfare gamble 
in the Russian Campaign was a reflection of Nazi ideology and 
the German image of Russia. Hitler's Mein Kampf popularized 
the idea that German expansion and conquest of the U.S.S.R. 
would be a natural restoration of the situation which existed 
before the Bolshevik revolution. The former Russian Empire 
was depicted as having been formed by a thin layer of Germanic 
masters ruling over a great mass of inferior Slavs and Asiatics. 
This great Slavic mass of inarticulate, almost illiterate people 
were incapable of forming a government of their own and will- 
ingly accepted the rule of their Germanic overlords. They were 
replaced through the revolution by a criminal gang of Jewish 
Bolsheviks, whose iron rule they accepted as readily as they 
had the Czarist regime. It was Germany's destiny to destroy 
this Bolshevik conspiracy which had its seat in Moscow and to 
restore, fructify, and colonize the vast living spaces to the 
East.'? Even Hitler’s selection of the code word, Barbarossa, 
to designate the war plans for the Russian Campaign, symbol- 
ized his mixed political and ideological motives. As in the 
time of the Crusades the German Emperor, Barbarossa (Red 
Beard ), sought to bring the Holy Land under Christian control 
by conquering Jerusalem, so Hitler sought to extend the German 
Empire over Eastern Europe by the conquest of Stalingrad 
and Leningrad. These two cities, the cities of Lenin and Stalin, 
held a mystical attraction for Hitler, who believed that with 
their conquest not merely the cities themselves would fall but 
that world Bolshevism would be struck a blow from which it 
could never recover.'® 

Such ideas, especially those concerning the Russian na- 
tional character, were further systematized and given wide cir- 
culation in Germany by Professor Ewald Banse,” as follows: 
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In the Great Russians we must, therefore, distinguish two 
classes, the vast, formless mass of the common pcople and 
the very small, highly complex and predominantly Nordically- 
minded ruling class. . . . This predominance of the mass is the 
key to a proper understanding of Russia’s military and po- 
litical policy. . .. The government can always count on two 
instincts—complcte and unquestioning acceptance of its de- 
crecs, and a lack of critical sense which always shouts ‘hurrah’ 
for the man who has the power and uses it ruthlessly. . . . 
The knout has always been the principal nexus between the 
people and their rulers. 


This last idea, which was almost totally false, was accepted 
as axiomatic and later became the basic premise of Nazi policy 
toward the “Slavic” peoples everywhere in the Eastern occupied 
territories, from Poland and the Baltic States to the Ukraine. 
We have already noted, for example, how this concept was 
applied as a rule-of-thumb by Hitler, Bormann, and others in 
settling policy questions in Poland, Hitler taking the view 
that “the Poles were not Europeans but Asiatics, and could 
only be handled with the knout.” In a speech to SS group 
leaders in Posen on October 6, 1943, Himmler repeated the 
axiom with respect to the Russians: “We must treat the Slav 
the way he was treated by those who really ruled over him and 
knew how to treat him: Genghis Khan, Peter the Great and 
now Stalin.” 2! This maxim was applied literally by the self- 
styled “realist,” Erich Koch, the Nazi administrator of the 
German-occupied Ukraine, who for the first time since the 
revolution re-introduced corporal punishment, thus forcibly 
reminding the inhabitants of the parallel between the Nazi oc- 
cupation and the Czarist regime. 

But Nazi ideology had other far-reaching consequences 
which were hardly foreseen at the time, converting the military 
campaign into a messianic, ideological crusade directed in fact 
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against the entire Russian people itself, rather than against the 
Soviet regime, notwithstanding the “liberation” propaganda ad- 
dressed to the Russian target audience in the foxholes and on 
the kolkhozes. As with all such crusades, once the die was 
cast it became impossible for Germany to fight a war of limited 
objectives. Victory or defeat had, of necessity, to be total. This, 
in turn, gave additional sanction to German colonization, to 
looting and uncontrolled requisitions, to the drafting of forced 
labor, and to the genocidal treatment of both Soviet prisoners 
of war and the civilian population of the occupied territories. 
The dragon’s-teeth thus sown from the outset soon sprang up 
in the form of bands of Soviet partisans which everywhere 
plagued the invading forces as in the Napoleonic campaigns 
in both Spain and Czarist Russia.” Hitler once boasted that 
“When Barbarossa begins the world will watch and hold its 
breath.” 27> What it saw, and still remembers with fascination, 
was an attempt to harvest a whirlwind. 

However irrational German policy toward Russia may 
appear to have been in the light of subscquent events, it fol- 
lowed quite naturally, even logically, from Nazi ideology and 
the German image of Russia. The Nazi policy objectives were 
spelled out clearly and in detail in the planning papers for 
Barbarossa, in the minutes of the relevant Hitler conferences, 
in the directives of Himmler, Bormann, and other RSHA execu- 
tives, and finally in Hitler’s “table-talks’—his informal lectures 
at mealtimes, many of which were faithfully recorded.** These 
policy objectives were Hitler’s real war aims, which he hoped 
to conceal from the Russian people while German propaganda 
prattled about liberating them from the Bolshevik yoke. The 
formula was “destruction of Russia as a national state through 
the rulthless exploitation of its peoples, the dismemberment of 
the Russian Empire and its colonization by Germans.” The 
Slavic population was to serve as a cheap labor pool for the 
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economic exploitation of the conquered territories, the edu- 
cated classes were to be liquidated at once, and the population 
left to die out gradually through lack of medical care, sanitary 
measures, and the widespread cncouragement of birth control. 
German colonists would be poured into the vacuum thus 
created, by force, if necessary—ten million in the first ten years, 
a hundred million eventually. The native population, as in 
Poland, was to be reduced to virtual illiteracy—it would be 
enough if they could merely count and comprehend German 
commands. Any sense of national consciousness was to be 
obliterated; anything which might lead to a sense of community 
—a national church, for example—was unthinkable. Above 
all, the people would never again be allowed to bear arms, as 
this would inevitably cause them to aspire to national self- 
assertion again, and historically had always led to the downfall 
of a conqucring, occupying power. Hitler had every intention 
of keeping these war aims secret, and given his estimate that 
the war would last only two or three months, he probably be- 
lieved that he could keep them successfully hidden, not only 
abroad but also from the Russian people.” 

In the planning period, Hitler and other German leaders 
did not believe that any statement about the political future 
of the Eastern territories would be necessary. This is clear from 
the following extract from a memorandum written by Captain 
Dr. Pauls of the Staff of Army Group South on December 4, 
1941: 


The underestimation of the enemy led us to believe in the 
fast decision in the East. This hope, in turn, made us postpone 
the decision about future political arrangements ìn the Eastern 
territories until the end of the war. Failing clear political 
directives and attractive slogans, a propaganda vacuum was 
created, or what is even worse. official statements of conflict- 
ing nature. The longer this situation prevailed, the greater the 
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disappointment, especially among the elements friendly to the 
Germans.”® 


The dual objective of saying nothing and yet promising 
“liberation” had been clearly laid out in the opening para- 
graphs of the “Directive for the Use of Propaganda During 
Operation ‘Barbarossa’” prepared before the attack: 


No definite line of propaganda against the Soviet Union has 
been evolved at present, since it is quite possible that the 
political developments will offer a particularly effective new 
approach before the outbreak of hositilities. It may, therefore, 
be necessary to supplement the propaganda line given below. 
The following basic statements can be made at this time: 
a. Germany is not fighting the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
but only the Jewish-Bolshevik Soviet Government, its officials, 
and the Communist Party, which is agitating for world revo- 
lution. 

b. The Soviets have ruthlessly dominated the entire population 
under their control; with reference to this statement, it must 
be stressed that the Wehrmacht is not coming as an enemy, 
but to liberate the people from the Soviet yoke. However, 
should non-Bolshevik elements of the population also resist, 
then the Wehrmacht would be compelled to break this re- 
sistance, no matter where or by whom it is offered. . . . 


News of Hitler’s notorious military orders that Russian 
commissars were to be summarily shot and that the RSHA, 
using SS troops, was to select and execute “obviously Bol- 
shevist or racially inferior types” among Soviet prisoners of 
war had already leaked out during the first week of April, 
1941, and had caused spirited discussion among the German 
gencrals, some of whom reportedly refused to transmit these 
orders.? In view of these facts, it is difficult to believe that the 
Army planners who worked on the Propaganda Directive for 
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Barbarossa were so naive as to think that the Russian Army 
or people would long be taken in by the gencral line that the 
Germans came not to destroy Russia and its peoples but to 
liberate them from the Soviet yoke. Nevertheless, few of the 
German leaders, with the possible exception of Goebbels, 
realized that in the long run the one enduring basis for propa- 
ganda—credibility—can be maintained only if words and deeds 
are closely aligned. As the campaign continued for months, 
and then years, beyond the original time limit of four weeks, 
the widening gulf between German words and deeds became 
unbridgeable. All of the later expedients—promises of land 
reform, formation of a mythical army of liberation, ctc.—were 
too little and too late. 

The postwar flood of memoirs and apologia by German 
military leaders has left the impression that almost all of them 
were opposed to Nazi policy toward the U.S.S.R. and thus 
were sacrificed first to Hitler’s policy blunders, and second to 
his strategic and tactical errors in the conduct of the campaign 
itself, The historical record as examined briefly above proves 
otherwise in terms of policy, planning, and estimates of Bar- 
barossa. For the most part, the OKW, the Armed Forces High 
Command which was ideologically closest to Hitler and, thus, 
to the policy-making process, was carried along in the hate- 
ridden, anti-Bolshevik atmosphere of the inner Nazi councils. 

Although the crusade began with tremendous initial mo- 
mentum, it ground to a halt during the bitter winter of 1941, 
and in spite of the spectacular German advances to the out- 
skirts of Moscow, began to reverse itself when the city held out 
through the winter of 1942. Within less than two years, the 
Nazi-inspired brutalities toward prisoners of war and the civilian 
population had rallied the Russian peoples to the defense of 
their homeland, in spite of the tyranny of the Soviet regime, 
in preference to the alien terror of their self-styled liberators. 
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Once again the doctrine of Schrecklichkeit, of unlimited vio- 
lence and terror, failed. 

In the historical post-mortem period, most German mili- 
tary lcaders insist that they were really on the side of the angels 
all along. If so, it would seem that many of them have found 
the courage of their convictions somewhat tardily. The graves 
of those who died as a result of the July 20, 1944, attempt to 
assassinate Hitler are mute evidence of the moral convictions 
of some of the miltary leaders. Others, including the Chief of 
Operations, had conceded as early as May, 1942, that unless 
victory were won that year it would be too late.** By the spring 
of 1943, after the battle of Stalingrad, it should have been 
clear to the other members of the armed forces and Army high 
command that further support of the regime served only the 
cause of Hitler, not that of Germany, and that a solution to 
the impasse in Russia could only be obtained through political 
rather than military means. 

It was under these conditions that the German diplomat. 
von Hassell (who was later executed as a leader of the internal 
opposition to Hitler), entered in his diary a remarkably pres- 
cient judgment which may serve to illuminate the role of the 
army in German political warfare against Russia. After praising 
the “undoubted technical ability and physical courage” of the 
German generals, he notes, on the other hand, that they had 
displayed “little moral courage, absolutely no broad world 
vision, no inner spiritual independence or that strength of re- 
sistance which rests on a genuine cultural basis. . . . Gifts and 
the Field Marshal's batons are more important to them than 
the great historical issues and moral values at stake.” ” 

The evidence, both direct and indirect, is overwhelming 
that the Germans found themselves in a historical situation 
without precedent during the 1941 campaign, and probably as 
late as the spring of 1942. By this time they had at their dis- 
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posal in Russia a military manpower potential of at least three 
million men. Instead, nearly half were deliberately exterminated 
by SS or SD “action groups” or allowed to starve to death in 
prisoner-of-war camps. How many of those who perished were 
disaffected or, under a suitable political warfare program might 
have been actively used in a campaign to overthrow the Stalinist 
regime, will probably never be known.* Of the million or more 
survivors, many were already being used as Hiwis, or volun- 
tary helpers, throughout most of the German Army, and in 
some cases were being used in actual combat or on dangerous 
behind-the-lines missions by military commanders in the field 
(under a cloak of secrecy and without the knowledge or per- 
mission of Hitler). But this situation—one of great political 
warfare promise, particularly during the months of rapid Ger- 
man advances in 1941—was not only entirely unexpected, it 
was also one which German policy, given the Nazi ideology 
and war aims already described, could not exploit. Nazi psycho- 
logical warfare directed at the Red Army, in radio broadcasts 
and leaflets dropped over the Soviet lines, talked of liberating 
the Russian people from their oppressive regime, of fair treat- 
ment to prisoners of war and defectors, of reforming or abolish- 
ing the hated kolkhoz system, and of restoring private property 
and trade. But the gulf between words and deeds, between 
what the Russian people heard or read and what they saw in 
actual German behavior, was unbridgeable. Above all, exploita- 
tion of the undeniable political warfare potential represented 
by the Soviet prisoners of war would have required a clear 
statement of an acceptable political future for Russia. Nazi 
policy, which aimed at the extinction of Russia as a viable 
national state and its ruthless exploitation as a German colony, 
precluded any such statement. Thus, from a political point of 
view, the German campaign in Russia was literally impossible 
from the outset. 
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To keep the picture in balance, of course, the behavior 
of most of the Red Army should not be ignored. Even before 
German war aims and Nazi-inspired brutality were known to 
the mass of the Red Army, it fought a stubborn, patriotic 
defense and mounted a major winter offensive—all in spite of 
repeated blunders by the Russian high command and the ad- 
mittedly inferior leadership on lower command levels. Regard- 
less of considerable disaffection with the regime itself, reficcted 
in a desertion rate of ten to fifteen thousand a month, and in 
spite of constant retreats, inferior leadership and equipment, 
and enormous losses in men and material, the Red Army fought 
desperately and stubbornly at Sevastopol, Leningrad, Moscow, 
and later Stalingrad.*! The adage that it was not enough to shoot 
a Russian soldier dead, but that he had to be pushed over as 
well, was still as valid as in the time of Frederick the Great. 
In terms of broad political principles, against both Napoleon 
and Hitler the Russian peoples rallied to the defense of the 
regime only because it was not possible to defend the nation 
without at the same time defending the regime. 

In view of these hard facts, it would be a mistake to assume 
that if the Germans had only pursued an enlightened policy 
the Red Army would have speedily collapsed as the Germans 
so confidently predicted. It would be equally wrong to assume 
that in the future the Russian people will accept “liberation” 
by a forcign invader, however enlightened his policies, without 
a stiff fight. In spite of widespread disaffection under the Soviet 
regime, the Russians nevertheless fought hard at a time when 
they knew nothing about Hitler’s intentions toward them and 
when they had every reason to consider their own leadership 
in the most unfavorable terms. 
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7 
THE PROBLEM OF 
COUNTER-ELITES AND 
OPERATIONAL CONTROL 


L THE 


management and control of covert operations one of the prin- 
cipal problems is the selection of political or ethnic groups 
through which a state hopes to extend influence and shape for- 
eign policy. The problem was dramatically illustrated by the 
fiasco of the CIA-sponsored invasion of Cuba in April, 1961, 
and continued to plague U.S. policy-makers into the mid-sixties, 
not only in Cuba but in such widely scattered political warfare 
theaters as Africa and Southeast Asia. Has past experience 
provided any basic principles for present and future action? 
The answer must be cautious and qualified, but in this case 
affirmative. Both social science theory and operational case 
studies can serve to establish or reaffirm certain principles 
which may not in all cases assure success, but which if ignored 
will almost surely lead to disaster. 

In the discussion of subversion we noted that social 
scientists have emphasized the importance of ruling political 
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(including the military) and social elites as political warfare 
targets. These groups control the physical instruments of power 
—the army, police, security police, militia, etc.—within the 
state. If the ultimate goal of the intervening state is seizure of 
power, the actual physical instruments of power must pass into 
the hands of either an internal faction or a “liberating” external 
force, or a combination of both. These forces must be able to 
maintain order and repel possible outside counter-forces until 
the new regime establishes its legitimacy and permanency. This 
last condition is one which has been almost entirely overlooked 
in the mass of Communist literature which deals extensively 
with the theory and technique of seizing power, but sadly ne- 
glects the dual problem of establishing legitimacy and _per- 
manency once power has been seized. Instead of facing up to 
this problem, Communist theory merely hides it under the 
vague formula “dictatorship of the proletariat,” which in prac- 
tice has meant the repressive paraphernalia of “socialist vio- 
lence,” including omnipresent fear of the secret police and, 
until recently, forced labor camps. But Western political theory 
has also overemphasized techniques of seizing power to the 
neglect of the principles underlying permanency and legitimacy 
once power has been seized. 

Under the disturbed conditions created by World War I, 
a small group of professional revolutionaries in both Russia and 
Italy was able to seize power. This fact has led to a false belief 
that political history is made by resolute and compact minor- 
ities, and that almost any handful of dedicated men—the 
“counter-elite” in a typical political warfare situation—can 
both seize and hold power. As Ortega y Gasset pointed out as 
early as 1925, this notion is false. Once a minority has seized 
power, in order to hold it for any length of time the minority 
must convert itself into a majority. In a tense political situation, 
a counter-elite must win at least passive acceptance by a major- 
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ity of the population before it can hope to seize power in the 
first place. “In politics the social torso always decides and 
power is exercised by whoever succeeds in representing it.” ' 
This principle accounts in part for the failure of the rash of 
abortive Communist-led or -inspired revolts after World War 
I in Berlin, Bavaria, Hungary, and elsewhere. By contrast, 
having once seized power in Germany, the Nazi minority, 
under the spell of Hitler’s leadership, was able to win wide- 
spread popular support of a population subjected to the depriva- 
tions of mass strategic bombing attacks before the end of 
World War II. In a similar avalanche-like effect, the original 
tiny handful of Castro guerrillas, riding the wave of genuine 
social revolution which overthrew the Batista regime, was able 
to seize power in Cuba and then win majority support. The 
resulting regime not only has legitimacy within the traditional 
framework of Latin-American political life, but also an ele- 
ment of permanency derived from public support both at home 
and elsewhere in Latin America, where the precept and example 
of Fidelismo have had wide popular appeal. 

By contrast there seems to have been almost no considera- 
tion of the dual problem of legitimacy and permanency by those 
who planned the political warfare operations which ended in 
the abortive attempt to overthrow the Castro regime by external 
intervention in April, 1961. Even if the landing at the Bay of 
Pigs had been a success and Castro had capitulated, there were 
so many discredited elements in the invading forces that the 
mass of Cubans would probably not have accepted them as a 
legitimate government which could command popular and rela- 
tively permanent support. Instead of the swift and bloodless 
seizure of power so confidently predicted, a protracted civil 
war would probably have resulted. The same observations apply 
to any attempt to launch a counter-revolution in Cuba organized 
and equipped under the aegis of the late Dominican dictator, 
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Trujillo, using the Dominican Republic as an operative base. 

These observations about counter-elites and majorities con- 
cern areas where Western political processes are an integral 
part of the culture pattern. There are many other under- 
developed areas of the world which, unlike Latin America, 
have had little or no experience in the Western political proc- 
ess. They include most of Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and 
Southeast Asia. In the predominantly non-Western societies in 
these areas, the distinction between the political sphere and 
the sphere of social and personal relations is blurred. The kind 
of analysis and intelligence estimate of political warfare vulner- 
abilities which is valid for Western societies may have little 
or no applicability to such non-Western culture patterns. 

In many non-Western societies the ruling class is a small, 
combined social, economic, political, and usually military 
elite. The element of personal leadership (often charismatic 
in character) and personal cliques is of key importance in 
decision-making. Under these circumstances a few individuals 
are of great significance as targets of political warfare. On the 
other hand, except in the few urban centers, the communal 
framework predominates, and on the local level, as the village 
goes, so go all the individuals within it. Because of the ac- 
celerated rate of social change, there is frequently not only a 
sharp break between gencrations but also a wide gulf between 
the urban elite and leadership elements, and the rural masses. 
Frequently the principal bond between them is ethnic, national, 
or merely anti-colonial. But, too, on the village, tribal, or clan 
level, the communal framework and intensity of group loyalty 
is such that local leaders have a high degree of freedom in 
matters of tactics or even strategy. Drastic policy changes and 
reversals may be accepted as long as harmonious intra-group 
relations persist.? Thus, following local leaders, whole villages 
or tribes may “rally” from one side to its opposite. Since the 
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later stages of World War II, this has happened repeatedly in 
such Southeast Asian political warfare theaters as Viet Nam 
and Laos, to the confusion of all the leading protagonists in 
the continuing struggle for contro! of the area. The attempt to 
generalize from “Western” political warfare experience and ap- 
ply so-called “lessons” to non-Western theaters with radically 
different culture patterns, such as those of Asia or Africa, is 
almost certain to lead to serious planning and opcrational 
blunders. 

Recalling the model in which interventionist State A seeks 
to stage a revolutionary seizure of power in State B: the covert 
operational agency of State A has presumably recruited to its 
cause a counter-elite, consisting in part of local, subverted ele- 
ments within the target state, and in part of political emigrés. 
State A will soon discover that the problem of uniting such 
emigrés behind a concerted program is extremely difficult, if 
not insoluble. Emigré leaders in general tend to become political 
prima donnas, and to entrench themselves firmly behind their 
own pet political and/or social programs. When divisions 
among emigrés are based on ethnic, nationalistic, and territorial 
or irredentist lines (as in the Russian emigration after both 
World Wars), achieving united action in the interest of an 
interventionist power may be impossible. 

Moreover, the record indicates that actions utilizing 
emigrés must be organized and carried out at the carliest pos- 
sible moment. The problem of effective operational lcadership 
becomes increasingly difficult with the passage of time. The 
teliability and usefulness of political emigrés decrease rapidly 
once they have left their country. Their personal followings may 
be liquidated or dispersed, the public memory is short, and, in 
any case, a new generation soon forgets the celebrities of the 
last, however heroic they may have seemed at the time. The 
simple fact of extended residence abroad in alien or “enemy” 
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territory is cnough to compromise most emigré leaders in the 
eyes of the local and “martyred” resistance which remains. 
Thus, after months or years have clapsed, emtgré political 
or military leaders cannot return to leadership positions. But 
having outlived their usefulness they tend to become a chronic 
refugee problem, as the alien salt of exile is rubbed into their 
wounds—many of which were self-inflicted in bitter factional 
disputes. After both World Wars, for example, the Russian 
emigration, to use a familiar figure of speech, dissipated most 
of its energies quarreling over how to divide the skin of the 
Russian bear without, of course, consulting the bear itself. 

Given these conditions when covert operations use emigrés 
as agents, some sort of unity, or at least a truce, must be quickly 
forged between competing emigré factions and their leaders 
or the entire revolutionary movement may spend itself in sterile, 
internecine feuds, many of which will be over matters of no 
Operational importance to the interventionist power. A Foreign 
Office may be fully aware of this basic requirement of success- 
ful political warfare. But awareness of a problem does not make 
it any easier of solution. In negotiating with political and 
military factions both within a target country and abroad, an 
interventionist power will find leaders who are willing to sup- 
port its policy. but naturally at a price which may be political, 
monetary, or both. It will soon become clear that if the demands 
of a particular group prove excessive or contrary to the foreign 
policy of the intervening power, something has to give. The 
most obvious alternatives in such a situation are: (1) the group 
must be persuaded to alter its program or reduce its demands; 
(2) the policy or program of the intervening state must be 
adjusted to the program of the opposition group; or (3) the 
group must be dropped and support given to another source of 
Opposition. 

In practice this means that when strategic objectives are 
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relatively inflexible, support is shifted back and forth among 
local political leaders, military figures, soldiers of fortune, and 
adventurers. Such a course of action, based on a combination 
of inflexible goals with pure opportunism, is likely to prove 
unproductive. When an intervening power adhercs rigidly to its 
own political blueprint and refuses to alter its fixed objectives 
to meet the programs or demands of local or emigré leaders, 
it risks losing the support of all but the most venal or unreli- 
able of its agents. Within the target state, even the most fa- 
natically inspired counter-elite groups will not go on risking 
its members indefinitely for nothing more than an amorphous 
cause, such as “liberation.” Abroad, the emigrés will not remain 
indefinitely content in exile unless they are compromised beyond 
any hope of return to their native land. Most emigrés will either 
return or integrate themselves into the social order of the host 
country which has received them. At this point, when they 
have put down new roots, they lose desire to return und are 
useless as agents of political warfare. 

Whether they are inside the target state or members 
of a political emigration, the problem of negotiating with indi- 
vidual groups used as instruments of intervention, and the 
corollary problem of coordinating and controlling their activ- 
ities, are in practice inseparable. Uncoordinated revolts or spo- 
radic acts of aggression are pointless, actually strengthen the 
target regime by compromising and weakening the internal op- 
position, and may lead to serious international complications. 
These lessons may be clearly understood by policy-makers and 
operators, but such understanding does not lessen the difficulty 
of dealing with irresponsibie adventurers and firebrands who 
often seek action for its own sake, or for sordid or purely per- 
sonal reasons. Naturally, divided and independent operational 
capabilities of official or private organizations may complicate 
the task of coordination and control, since certain of the revolu- 
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tionary leaders may receive outside private support. In the 
latter case they are relatively free to operate as they please, 
regardless of the wishes of the Forcign Office and other govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

The dual task of recruiting and controlling counter-elites, 
like that of effective counter-intelligence, is in reality an opera- 
tional challenge, not an abstract problem to which there is an 
approved “school” solution. As with most clandestine activitics, 
the applicable historical records are classified. Such records 
are not likely to be consulted in any case by the “activist” 
personality types attracted into covert operational agencies. 
Thus certain obvious principles are forgotten as cach new 
generation of covert operators repeats the blunders of the past 
as though they were performing a prescribed ritual. An example 
is the repeated attempt to use superannuated emigrés as a basis 
for organizing a counter-elite in a target state or militarily oc- 
cupied territory (such as the areas of the U.S.S.R. held by the 
German forces during World War H). Ever since the experience 
gained by Fouché’s successful neutralization of Royalist emigrés 
living abroad after the French Revolution,’ it has been almost 
axiomatic that the political capital of emigrés decreases in 
geometric proportion to the length of time they have been out 
of their country of origin. Nevertheless, in a variety of political 
warfare contexts, the major powers have refused to accept the 
most obvious lessons of history. The confused tragicomedy of 
Allied intervention following the Russian Revolution and Bol- 
shevik seizure of power during World War I is one of the 
clearest demonstrations of this unwillingness to learn from the 
past.‘ Two typical examples from this period will serve to 
illustrate the point. 

According to a secret convention of December 23, 1917, 
the British and French governments agreed on a rough division 
of covert operational theaters in the financing and support of 
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dissident anti-Bolshevik factions in the south of Russia.5 At 
the Paris Peace Conference, French Foreign Minister S. Pichon 
later described the objective of allied policy as 


furnishing at all accessible points of Russia all the aid and 
succor which it is possible to give to the healthy, faithful, 
honest elements in Russia, in order to help them escape from 
the bloody and disorderly tyranny of the Bolsheviks. . . . 


The Ukraine, where a weak, autonomous regime, the so- 
called Rada, had been set up, fell into the French sphere of 
interest. The French operations in the Ukraine failed miser- 
ably as a military measure designed to check German military 
penetration into the area. As summarized by one authority: 
“The Ukrainian Rada, after pocketing some fifty million rubles 
of French money, tricked the French in the most heartless 
manner, went over to the Germans, rubles and all, and con- 
cluded with the Germans the separate treaty that placed the 
Ukraine at German disposal.” ‘ 

At the other end of the Russian land mass, in Eastern 
Siberia and Mongolia, Japanese covert operations, using White 
Russian elements, were equally disappointing. Between 1918 
and 1921, the Cossack Ataman, Grigori M. Semenov, with 
Japanese assistance, atlempted to set up an independent Cos- 
sack state in Eastern Siberia. Semenov's operations paralleled 
those of another collaborator with the Japanese, the Bultic 
Russian Baron Roman N. von Ungern-Sternberg. Sternberg 
bricfly terrorized the inhabitants of Outer Mongolia unul he 
was executed by the Soviet authorities in August, 1921.8 
Scmenov escaped a similar fate and as late as 1941 was still 
apparently maintained by the Japanese at Dairen.? 
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8 
ROSENBERGSCHINA: 
A Case Study in 
Dismemberment Policy 


HE PERSISTENCE 
with which the political warfare amateurs continue to repeat 
classic blunders in the utilization of emigrés is nowhere better 
illustrated than by the operations of the Nazi party leader, 
Alfred Rosenberg, who was nominally responsible for German 
occupation policy in Russia during World War I. Like his 
French and English predecessors in World War I, Rosenberg 
championed a policy of supporting the national minorities with- 
in the Soviet Union. Because of his association with it, this 
dismemberment policy is known as Rosenbergschina by the 
Great Russians today. It is still of major importance for political 
warfare planning in the Sovict area. Political defectors and 
emigrés, many of them from ethnic minority groups within the 
Soviet Union, have played a significant role in contemporary 
covert operations against the U.S.S.R. Such exile groups and 
their internecine quarrels have at times exerted an influence 
on U.S. policy far beyond their relative importance within the 
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Soviet state itself. The experiences of two World Wars have 
thus continued into the present. 

During the planning for the military campaign in Russia, 
Alfred Rosenberg, a party “theoretician” for whom most of 
the highest Nazi leaders had nothing but contempt, was given 
the imposing title of Minister for the Occupied Eastern Terri- 
tories, the Ostministerium as it was usually called. 

Rosenberg was one of few Nazi leaders who had any 
first-hand knowledge or appreciation of Russia and the Russian 
people. A Baltic German by birth, he had spent his childhood 
and early youth in Czarist Russia. He knew the very real 
talents and the great colonizing achievements of the Great 
Russians in Siberia. But for this very reason he was obsessed 
with the notion of the Great Russian menace to Europe, and 
he seized upon the idea of turning the nationalist aspirations 
of the minority ethnic groups on the borders of the Soviet Em- 
pire—muainly the Caucasians, the Ukrainians, and the Baltic 
peoples—against the Great Russians to hold the latter in check, 
and, if possible, to “turn their faces to the East.” which he 
regarded as the birthplace of their own “Asiatic” culture. Here 
Rosenberg agreed with Nazi ideology ' which implied that the 
farther to the East one penetrated in the U.S.S.R., the more 
“Asiatic,” barbarian, and subhuman the people became. 

Like a number of military commanders in the ficld, Rosen- 
berg quickly realized that, as in Poland (where General Blasko- 
witz resigned in protest), SS or SD “political housecleaning” 
and other brutalities were driving the population into partisan 
bands, and the army into bitter resistance. This alienation of 
the local population wrecked his plan of exploiting the minor- 
ities against the Great Russians, and aroused him to repeated 
protests, lodged as much on practical or utilitarian as on hu- 
manitarian grounds. Officials of his Ostministerium had pre- 
viously arrived at the “hard decision” that forty million Great 
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Russians would have to be eliminated, so Rosenberg’s “humani- 
tarianism” is somewhat suspect.” 

Rosenberg favored (1) enlarging Finland toward the East, 
(2) a sort of German protectorate over the Baltic States plus 
White Russia (with the idea of later Germanization), (3) the 
setting up of an independent state in the Ukraine, and (4) the 
creation, under German supervision, of a federal state in the 
Caucasus.’ In both the Ukraine and the Caucasus, native cul- 
tures were to be fostered and protected. 

Insofar as the German dismemberment policy depended 
on Rosenberg, its application in practice was ineffectual, inept, 
and frustrated. Following the pattern already set in Poland, 
the SS usually took charge. Local, high-handed administrative 
Officials, such as Koch in the Ukraine, made their own policies 
on the scene, virtually ignoring the directives or pained remon- 
strances emanating from Rosenberg’s Ostministerium. Even the 
principle of using various minority groups to aid in the dis- 
memberment of the Soviet Union was never seriously or system- 
atically practiced. In the first flush of early and easy victories 
in the Baltic States, for example, the Germans were so intent 
on exploiting the occupicd Eastern territories that they ignored 
the political handling of the populations and were openly 
hostile to any manifestation of national independence. The 
Baltic peoples welcomed the advancing Germans as liberators 
from the Soviet regimes which had been imposed upon them, 
and offered at once to form volunteer legions to help liberate 
their countries. These offers were at first rejected out of hand. 
Even later when, mainly under the aegis of the SS, national units 
from the Baltic states were finally permitted, they werc orga- 
nized exclusively “for the fight against Bolshevism.” Nationalist 
propaganda was not permitted and officers of Baltic nationalities 
were mistrusted. As a result, German intelligence reports from 
both Abwehr and RSHA sources show that by 1943, when the 
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Germans were in serious need of additional manpower, new 
recruiting drives were regarded with suspicion. Many of the 
eligible males had already joined partisan bands which, as was 
frequently the case in the U.S.S.R. proper, were as anti-German 
as they were anti-Soviet. 

Under these conditions, and stimulated by the German 
disaster at Stalingrad, it is not surprising that during the spring 
of 1943, serious thought was finally given to the advisability of 
a radical change in German policy toward the Baltic states 
and the Eastern peoples generally. These second thoughts, and 
the attempts to put them into practice. were too little and too 
late—the epitaph of many political measures—and were later 
reduced to nothing by decision of Hitler. They are illustrated 
by the following bricf memorandum for the record from the 
Abwehr files, dated February 15, 1943, summarizing the new 
course as planned: 


Professor von Mende, liaison officer of the Ostministerium 
with Abwehr I [overt sabotage, guerrilla, and morale opera- 
tions] gave the following sketch of the political orientation 
planned for the occupied Eastern territories, which ought to 
be carried out immediately: 


l. In the areas of the former “rim states,” Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Esthonia, independent governments will be set up, 
but which will not be given military, tax or financial 
sovereignty. 

ka $ * 
3. There will be created: 

a) A Russian National Committee in Smolensk 

b) A Ukrainian Committee (with a distinctive name) 
in the operations zone 

c) A Caucasian Committee (with 4 subdivisions for 
the respective Caucasian peoples) 

d) An office of Cossack affairs (Mittelstelle) in 
Germany. 
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These offices will be supported by combat units and 
national liberation armies. 

4, It will be brought to the attention of the Eastern peo- 
ples that they are members, with full status and equal 
rights, of the European community of peoples.‘ 


In principle, the belated recognition that the Eastern 
peoples could not be treated as inferiors but properly belonged 
to the European community was a tremendous advance, but it 
remained a pious wish. In practice, party administrators, such 
as Reich Commissar Erich Koch in the Ukraine, in spite of 
repeated protests from the Army field commanders against 
their brutalities, continued such practice to the very end of the 
German occupation. As one Army commander put it, “Only the 
Russians will finally be able to beat Koch out of the Ukraine.” ° 
Elsewhere in the occupied territories. forced labor drafts and 
similar practices made it clear to the Russians that they were 
still being treated as inferior, if not quite subhuman beings, by 
the Germans, 

It is clear from German records that Rosenberg’s so-called 
national committees never developed much beyond the talking 
and planning stage in Berlin. Even the planning was curiously 
doctrinaire and divorced from reality. The Ostministerium was 
never able to distinguish separatism from chauvinism, and con- 
sistently mistook opposition to the Soviet regime for “anti- 
Russian” nationalism. This was mainly due to Rosenberg’s 
almost exclusive reliance on old emigrés for his own guidance 
and for political leadership of the national committees, rather 
than on Red Army prisoners from the regions concerned who 
knew actual conditions and political currents of the times—not 
those of twenty or thirty years previously. The emigré leaders 
in Germany, long since out of touch with local conditions in 
the U.S.S.R., were encouraged by Rosenberg’s support of their 
theories and became more and more extremist and divorced 
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from reality. Thus they promoted nationalist or “resistance” 
movements which existed only in their imaginations. 

The outstanding example is the case of White Russian 
or Byelorussian national separatism. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether there has ever been—cven in the remote past— 
a distinct sense of national consciousness among the ethnic 
group of White Russians.® Nevertheless in December, 1943, 
under Rosenberg’s tutelage, a Central White Ruthenian (Byelo- 
russian) Council, or Rada, was organized, headed by nationalist 
extremists from the formerly Polish Byelorussian region. The 
separatist appeals of this group fell on deaf ears among White 
Russians in the U.S.S.R., many of whom were anti-Sovict or 
anti-communist but by no means anti-Russian. In similar fash- 
ion, the Germans discovered that extreme Ukrainian separatism 
appealed mainly to the people living in the Western Ukraine, 
rather than to those in the Eastern Ukraine who had been 
rather thoroughly assimilated into the Great Russian culture 
pattern. Although the most widespread and persistent opposi- 
tion to the Soviet regime as such came from the Ukraine gener- 
ally, again, as in the case of White Russia, the main impetus 
to Ukrainian resistance came from anti-Soviet rather than anti- 
Russian feclings.? This was especially true of the various groups 
of semi-nomadic peoples whom certain enthusiasts in the Ost- 
ministerium tried to interest in the Idel-Ural-Volga Tatar 
separatist movement. These ethnic groups were not united by 
race, language, or religion; their opposition to the Soviet regime 
was based upon their hatred of collectivization. This does not 
mean that their opposition to the Soviet regime was any less 
real, and in the postwar period certain of these groups paid 
dearly for it. The Chechen, Ingush, and Kalmyck peoples were 
virtually extinguished by such familiar Soviet genocidal tech- 
niques as forced deportation to Siberian “labor camps,” so that 
all but a few scattered survivors have almost certainly 
perished.’ 
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Military Exploitation of National Minorities 

While Rosenberg's Ostministerium was bogged down in 
the quagmire of emigré politics and national separatist ambi- 
tions, the military authorities were busily exploiting the anti- 
Soviet potential which they found among the peoples of the 
Ukraine, the Caucasus, and elsewhere in the U.S.S.R. Most of 
this exploitation was for the specifically military purpose of 
providing cannon fodder, or for releasing rear-echelon Ger- 
man troops for combat duty on the front. Nevertheless, the 
Army was by no means unaware of the psychological effect of 
the mere existence of Caucasian “legions,” and it used that 
fact as an effective theme in psychological warfare aimed at 
military and civilian targets in the Caucasus. This practical 
application of the dismemberment policy (usually associated 
not with the Army but with Rosenberg) raised a number of 
problems. 

In the first place, apparently Hitler's attitude toward the 
people of the Caucasus and Caspian regions had always been 
quite different from his obsessed fear and hatred of the Slavic 
peoples. His favoritism toward the Caucasian peoples was 
made a matter of official record during a conference held on 
July 16, 1941 (shortly before the attack on Russia began), 
at which he outlined his war aims and future plans. The several 
peoples of the Caucasus and the area around the Caspian Sea 
(whom the Germans lumped together as Turk nations) were 
to become a German protectorate—a sort of loose federative 
state under German control.” Thus, from the outset Hitler 
sanctioned the organization of military units formed of natives 
from these regions. Apparently this policy—which contrasts 
so markedly with Hitler’s adamant opposition to arming any 
of the Slavic peoples or prisoners—was in part motivated by a 
practical consideration: the oil fields of the region which the 
Germans confidently hoped to take intact by a quick thrust 
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toward Baku. A friendly local population, already anti-Soviet, 
would, if properly handled, first facilitate the planned military 
action and later guarantee the safety of the vital fucl supply 
and installations. Meanwhile, early in the campaign, Caucasian 
prisoners of war would be organized into military units and 
used as a basis for political warfare among the peoples of the 
areas to be occupied. 

These ideas took concrete form following a conference 
held on December 22, 1941. at which representatives from the 
Armed Forces High Command (OKW), the Foreign Office, 
and Ostministerium were present. Ambitious plans were drawn 
up for the following military units: 

(1) A Turkestanian Legion made up of Turkmen, Uz- 
beks, Khazaks, Khirgiz, and other volunteers from the Caspian 
Sea area; 

(2) A Caucasian-Mohammedan Legion made up of 
Azerbaijani, Daghestani, Ingush, and other Moslem peoples; 

(3) A Georgian Legion, and 

(4) An Armenian Legion.’® 

The implementation of these plans was wiscly entrusted to 
Gencral Oscar von Niedermayer, Commander of the 162nd 
Infantry Division and one of Germany’s few experts (he was 
known as “the German Lawrence”) with years of experience in 
Russia and the Middle East. The division was used as a training 
center for the four national “legions,” cach of which were 
actually brigades of six to eight battalions, called Turk bat- 
talions by the Germans. As soon as a Turk battalion completed 
training, it was transferred to another infantry division and 
integrated as one of its organic battalions. 

Ironically, at the beginning of the Russian campaign, SS 
or SD Action Groups made a practice of singling out Cauca- 
sian prisoners of war for summary execution, since according 
to the Untermensch ideology, such types were regarded as 
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“Asiatics” (and thus obviously “Communist") who were classed 
even below the Slavs in the Nazi order of “subhuman” beings. 
After repeated protests by Rosenberg and Canaris (head of the 
Abwehr), the worst of these practices were abandoned, but 
the conditions in the prison camps were so appalling that the 
recruiting campaign for the Turk battalions brought in many 
volunteers, most of whom were motivated by the clemental 
drive toward self-preservation. Others joined because they ex- 
pected a German victory and wanted to be on the winning side. 
A smaller, more ambitious group was motivated by highly per- 
sonal and political considerations and even fought or intrigued 
among themselves for imaginary positions in the future states 
to be formed out of their native regions. 

In spite of these disadvantages, however, the program was 
effectively exploited for psychological warfare purposes. Leaflets 
directed at Caucasian elements in the Red Army were ap- 
parently effective, and a constant flow of prisoners and deserters 
(totaling an estimated sixty-two thousand) were trained by the 
Turk Legions. When the Germans finally advanced into the 
Crimea and the Caucasus, they found the population both 
friendly and cooperative. Significantly, no partisan problem 
developed as it did elsewhere, and this basically friendly attitude 
continued even during the forced German retreat during the 
winter of 1942-1943.!! 

In terms of its short-range military aspects, the dismember- 
ment policy thus appears to have been moderately successful. 
But it is clear that neither Rosenberg’s Ostministerium nor the 
military establishment ever squarely faced up to the contra- 
diction inherent in the simultaneous support of separate com- 
mittees (and their respective military units) of both Great 
Russians and the minority groups—organizations which were 
all working at essentially cross purposes. In the long run, they 
would have been forced to decide this issue either in favor 
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of dismemberment, or of an appeal for the support of Great 
Russian elements—the majority of the population—in a war 
to overthrow the Soviet regime. But even if the Germans 
had adopted a consistent policy of dismemberment, as advo- 
cated by Rosenberg, this policy would have had significant 
shortcomings. 

In the first place, the idea of supporting the minority ethnic 
groups against the Great Russians was open to serious question. 
It would play directly into the hands of the Soviet regime and 
(as in fact happened) turn an initially unpopular war into a 
patriotic defense of the Russian Motherland, uniting all Great 
Russians and eventually even parts of the Soviet Empire. Sec- 
ondly, even if the basic idea of Rosenbergschina is accepted, 
it is Important to note that the so-called national committees 
were never treated seriously as the nuclei of bona fide govern- 
ments or even administrative units. The real German policy 
objectives in Russia precluded the use of such groups for 
other than temporary, divisive ends, or for gencral propaganda 
purposes. Sooncr or later, had Hitler been serious in his use 
of minority groups, he would have had to enter into bona fide 
political negotiations with their leaders. Otherwise, once the 
Soviet regime had been overthrown, the minorities would have 
turned against their new masters unless their separatist demands 
were satisfied. Not only were such issues not met by Rosen- 
berz’s Ostministerium, they were not even seriously considered 
during the first flush of Nazi victories. It was naive for Nazi 
planners and propagandists to assume that the minorities, al- 
though eager to overthrow both Great Russian overlordship 
and the Soviet regime, would long be satisfied with the empty 
slogan “Down with Bolshevism” in place of well-defined ideas 
of the future of the Soviet Empire and their place in or out 
of it—preferably the latter—after the anticipated German vic- 
tory. This blind spot in Nazi propaganda later vitiated appeals 
to the Great Russians as well. 
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Evaluation 

The German experience in Russia during World War Il 
is especially significant because it is the only extensive “con- 
temporary” record of political warfare against the Soviet Union 
during actual wartime conditions, when former political ob- 
jectives became war aims and the threats and cajolery of peace- 
time propaganda were reinforced by the direct, large-scale use 
of military forces in the field. 

In this regard, the gulf between actual German objectives 
in the U.S.S.R. and German propaganda to the Russian people 
was matched only by the paradox of allied war aims and allied 
propaganda directed at the German people. Nothing could be 
more striking than the contrast between the propaganda appeal 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points in World War I and the bleak 
slogan of “unconditional surrender,” combined with unrealistic 
plans for the postwar reduction of Germany to a virtual 
“agricultural colony,” during World War II. The difference 
between the two appeals illustrates the principle that the upper 
limits of political warfare are set by broad national policy 
objectives. These objectives may be determined and set forth 
as war aims before the outbreak of hostilities, or they may only 
gradually take on definite form during the course of military 
operations. Propaganda may either publicize such policy ob- 
jectives or attempt to conceal them, but sooner or later, as they 
become clear to the enemy, they fix the framework within 
which political warfare operates and which determines its ulti- 
mate effectiveness. Until such time as enemy territory is oc- 
cupied and administered, credibility may be maintained in 
spite of a wide disparity between the appeals or themes used 
and actual policy objectives. The gulf between words and deeds 
may even be continued for a brief period during the period of 
dislocation attendant upon the immediate military needs of 
an advancing army. But before long, as enemy territory is 
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increasingly occupied, propaganda promises must be vali- 
dated by action if credibility, the irreducible basis of effective 
military psychological warfarc, is to be maintained in the 
course of continuing operations. 

A second principle illustrated by the German experience 
in the U.S.S.R. is also of continuing interest because of the 
perennial appeal of political warfare waged in support of 
national or minority movements of liberation. That principle, 
simply stated, is that the use of such movements requires 
political negotiations which are considercd genuine by their 
leaders; without those conditions it is impossible successfully 
to exploit ethnic minority groups against the majority group in 
a given country, or to exploit both—given widespread disaf- 
fection—auguinst the regime itself. Even covertly, the ethnic 
fringe cannot be turned against the center without ultimately 
alienating the support of the latter. 

In a very real sense, the evaluation of German political 
warfare against the Soviet Union is less an assessment of failure 
than a cataloguing of “lost opportunities” and blunders by 
which the Germans wasted the exceptional political warfare 
potential which suddenly developed during the course of the 
military campaign, and which simply could not be exploited 
within the framework of Nazi policy. 

Within a few months the Germans had at their disposal a 
military manpower potential of at least three million Soviet 
prisoners who, under the proper conditions, might have joined 
the Germans in a campaign of national liberation to free their 
country from the Soviet regime. But not only were “the proper 
conditions” lacking; Nazi policy had already set such a course 
that they could not possibly be met. The backbone of any 
such liberation movement could only have been the Great 
Russians, the largest single ethnic group (50 to 58 percent) 
in the U.S.S.R. Nazi policy under Hitler and Rosenberg not 
only attacked the Great Russians as Slav barbarians and Unter- 
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menschen, it also deliberately incited the national minorities of 
the U.S.S.R.—the Ukrainians, Georgians, Cossacks, etc.— 
against the Russians, as part of the divide and conquer tactics 
successfully used by the Nazis elsewhere. The two policies, had 
the Germans decided effectively to support a Russian libera- 
tion movement, would have been mutually exclusive. The Nazi 
war aim of colonizing the U.S.S.R. in order to exploit the 
conquered territories thus precluded the use of a bona fide 
national liberation movement and millions of Red Army pris- 
oners and civilians who might have taken part in it. Once the 
war had begun, German blunders—the starving of millions of 
prisoners and incredible brutalities in handling Russian civil- 
ians—mercly made an impossible policy situation worse. Ac- 
tually, such ruthless practices followed logically and inevitably 
from the Nazi war aims. 

It should be abundantly clear that to be effective, Nazi 
political warfare in support of cither the national minorities or 
the Great Russians would have required bona fide political 
negotiations with the leaders of these respective groups. This 
was not done, nor was it sertously contemplated by Rosenberg’s 
Ostministerium, which supported the national minority groups. 

Under these conditions the “liberation” movement soon 
began to boomerang, disaffection spread rapidly among Russian 
troops fighting on the German side, and these Ostiruppen 
units had to be recalled from the Eastern front and either dis- 
solved or transferred to another theater. 

A third problem which is highlighted by the German 
record is the influence of emigré politicians and groups on the 
policy formulation and conduct of political warfare. Rosenberg 
surrounded himself with emigrés, most of whom had been in 
exile for many years and were fantastically out of touch with 
contemporary Soviet political, social, and psychological real- 
ities. From the time of the French Revolution, when “legitimist” 
powers failed to overthrow the New Republic and restore the 
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royalist emigrés of the old regime, it has been clear that 
political warfare which seeks to rally new forces around such 
a nucleus has little prospect of success. But since emigrés are 
on the outside, they inevitably get a hearing in intelligence and 
policy-making circles abroad, an opportunity denied to the 
mute mass of captive peoples within a police state. That their 
counsels arc in the national interest of the state to which they 
have emigrated does not necessarily follow. The problem of 
dealing with emigrés for covert political warfare is the peren- 
nial one of “who is exploiting whom?” It is clear that Rosen- 
berg was being used by the same emigré groups which he sought 
to exploit as instruments of his dismemberment policy. 

A fourth problem in political warfare also stands out 
clearly from the German record of dealing with national libera- 
tion movements and armies. Experience here indicates that 
the attempt to exploit such movements as a purcly propaganda 
trick will almost certainly fail or, more likely, have a boomer- 
ang effect. Sooner or later people who are being asked to die 
for the cause of “national liberation” will demand a specific 
answer tọ the question of the future of their country. The 
answer can only be derived from bona fide political negotiations 
with recognized leaders of such national liberation movements, 
leaders who can command respect and a certain broad-based 
following in their own country, not merely the backing of a 
smail, intrigue-ridden group of emigrés living abroad. Both 
the negotiations and the political promises must be supported, 
as soon as possible, by concrete action. People who are fighting 
and dying—either as civilians in resistance groups or as soldiers 
in armies or guerrilla bands—will not long be sutisfied with 
hollow promises and empty slogans. In the long run, deeds 
rather than words are the most effective form of political 
warfare. 
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9 
COVERT OPERATIONS AND 
POLICY SABOTAGE 


I. THE 


year 1878, S. A. Greig, the Russian Minister of Finance, in 
the course of extended travels in Europe, held a conversation 
with the French Forcign Minister, Waddington, about Russian 
policy in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia. The French Foreign 
Minister told him frankly, “I can only praise the assurances 
that you transmit through diplomatic channels. I do not wish to 
doubt the sincerity of the Russian Government, but your agents 
in Bulgaria and in Eastern Rumelia, great and small, hold to an 
interpretation diametrically opposed to these assurances and 
to the treaty of Berlin. Everyone is thus put in the difficult 
dilemma either of doubting the intentions and sincerity of the 
Russian Government or of doubting its power. We have not,” 
he added, “the pretension of passing for a strong government, 
but I assure you that we would not for an instant tolerate an 
agent, no matter how highly placed, who would have dared to 
make policy that was not strictly in accord with that which 
was indicated to him.” ! 
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The discreet nineteenth-century complaint of the French 
Foreign Minister to his Russian counterpart illustrates a situa- 
tion which is likely to occur whenever a major power, using 
covert operational agencies and techniques, intervenes in the 
internal affairs of another power. In strikingly analogous terms, 
but in the typical glare of twenticth-century publicity and Soviet 
propaganda exploitation, such an incident threatened United 
States-French relations in connection with the French military 
mutiny, the so-called “revolt of the generals,” which took place 
in Algeria during the last week of April, 1961, under the 
leadership of former French General Maurice Challe. 

The mutiny occurred shortly after the Cuban “invasion’ 
incident, which received world-wide publicity, and in which 
the United States Central Intelligence Agency was heavily 
involved. After the outbreak of the revolt in Algeria, the Sovict 
newspapers Pravda and Izvestia, and Radio Moscow carried 
stories implicating the Pentagon and agents of the CIA. French 
newspapers, including the highly respected and influential Le 
Monde, gave currency to rumors that U.S. intelligence agents 
had been in touch with the rebels and promised them support. 
CIA agents were said to have encouraged the mutiny for two 
reasons: first, because they feared Communist influences in 
the ranks of the Algerian rebel] National Liberation Front with 
which French President de Gaulle was expected to negotiate a 
settlement, and second, because they hoped to precipitate the 
downfall of de Gaulle, thus removing an alleged stumbling 
block to “integration” of the forces of NATO, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Although immediately after the collapse of the mutiny 
President Kennedy publicly expressed his satisfaction and con- 
pratulated President de Gaulle, the rumors in the French press 
persisted and were reflected abroad in a carefully orchestrated 
Communist propaganda campaign in several other countries. In 
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view of this, the White House, the State Department, and Allen 
Dulles, then Director of the CIA, made official inquiries, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk later assured the French Ambas- 
sador in Washington, Hervé Alphand, that no U.S. repre- 
sentatives had been involved in any way with the rebels. On 
May (5, 1961, Allen Dulles, in a departure from custom (in- 
dicating the seriousness with which the United States viewed 
the incident), issued a personal denial. “Any reports or allega- 
tions that the CIA, or any of its personnel had anything to do 
with the generals’ revolt,” he said, “were completely false. 
The reports in Pravda, Izvestia, and the French Press are all 
without basis in fact.” 

United States concern was mixed with irritation that some 
French officials. far from discouraging the rumors, had been 
fanning French suspicions. At a lunchcon given in honor of 
U.S. Ambassador to France James M. Gavin on May 3 by 
the Anglo-American Press Association, a disturbing incident 
was created when a British correspondent, Sam White, of the 
London Evening Standard, implied that the Quai d'Orsay, the 
French Foreign Ministry, had itself contributed to the rumor 
campaign, The respected and usually reliable Washington Post 
columnist Marquis Childs, had previously quoted “one of the 
highest officials in France” as saying: “ ‘Of course your govern- 
ment, neither your State Department nor your President, had 
anything to do with this. But when you have so many hundreds 
of agents in every part of the world, it is not to be wondered 
at that some of them should have got in touch with the gen- 
erals in Algiers.’ ” ? 

Meanwhile, President Kennedy’s Press Secretary, Pierre 
Salinger, had arrived in Paris on May 2 to arrange for a forth- 
coming visit to de Gaulle. In a conference with French Foreign 
Minister Couve de Murville, Salinger reportedly stated that 
the scene at the U.S. Ambassador's luncheon was “inevitable, 
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since certuin people in the French Government seem to have 
planted the story.” De Murville countered with the allega- 
tion that CIA had been intervening in internal affairs all over 
the world, adding: “I'm afraid that CIA has been rather 
irresponsible.” 

“Perhaps in the past,” Salinger replied. “I wouldn't know, 
so | couldn't go along with you. But it’s not irresponsible now. 
If it hadn't been for the Cuban affair this matter would never 
have come up.” 

The incident was officially closed the following day when 
the French Foreign Minister testified before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Chamber of Deputies that there was 
no evidence of CIA complicity in the Algerian mutiny.’ 

The charges and counter-charges in this incident illustrate 
the principle that once a major power is reputed to have an 
cflective covert operational agency or “fifth column” abroad, 
this reputation can be exploited for propaganda purposes by 
its friends as well as its adversaries. The attitude of a NATO 
ally, the French government, toward the charges of CIA in- 
volvement in the Algerian generals’ revolt was, to say the 
least, equivocal. The U.S.S.R., of course, scored a propaganda 
victory, and Communist party or fellow-traveling publicists 
had a field day. 

For this situation, i.e., for its vulnerability to such at- 
tacks, the CIA had only itself to blame, since for several years 
previous it had discreetly but assiduously cultivated an inter- 
nationa! public image as an ubiquitous and highly effective 
covert operational agency. For example, a series of three ob- 
viously “inspired” articles by Richard and Gladys Harkness, 
“America’s Secret Agents: The Mysterious Doings of CIA,” 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post from October 30 to 
November 6, 1954, at a time when CIA was under con- 
siderable Congressional scrutiny and had sidetracked an “in- 
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vestigation” by the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. These three 
articles are the locus classicus of unofficial CIA boasts that 
the agency was successfully involved in the overthrow of King 
Farouk in Egypt in July, 1952, of Iranian Premier, Dr. Mos- 
sadegh, in August, 1953, and of the Communist-controlled 
Arbenz regime in Guatemala in May, 1954. Typical is the 
conclusion to the account of the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh: 


Thus it was that the strategic little nation of Iran was rescued 
from the closing clutch of Moscow. Equally important, the 
physical overthrow of Mossadegh was accomplished by the 
Iranians themselves. It is the guiding premise of CIA's third 
force that we must develop and nurture indigenous freedom 
legions among captive or threatened people who stand ready 
to take personal risks for their own liberty.* 


Since the Saturday Evening Post articles, frequent public 
speeches and appearances before Congressional and other com- 
mittees have probably made Allen Dulles the most highly 
publicized secret intelligence personality since the time of his 
early nineteenth-century French counterpart, Joseph Fouché. 
In addition to numerous public speeches during 1960-1961, 
Dulles received the following public awards: St. George As- 
sociation, Golden Rule Award, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Bernard Baruch Gold Medal, All-American Conference to 
Combat Communism, Vigilant Patriot Award for 1960, New 
York Employing Printer’s Association Franklin Award, and 
the American Committee for the Independence of Armenia's 
Freedom Award.’ 

Following the adverse worldwide publicity attendant up- 
on the Cuban invasion incident of April, 1961, in which CIA 
was heavily involved, the same material previously published 
in the Saturday Evening Post was refurbished and appeared 
(with new “revelations”) in a book-length popular account 
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by the journalist Andrew Tully, entitled, CIA, The Inside 
Story.’ Tully's astringent, informed, and well-meaning criticism 
was aimed at U.S. political warfare policy in general as well 
as at specific CIA operations. The book has been unjustly 
equated with “Communist propaganda” by Allen Dulles in a 
communication quoted in the New York Times Book Review.? 
This type of sweeping indictment by assocation discredits the 
source more than the target of criticism. Nevertheless, like the 
Harkness pieces, CIA, The Inside Story, sometimes leaves the 
general reader with the impression that U.S. political warfare 
capabilities are focused exclusively in the covert operational 
branches of “the Agency,” as it calls itself. Tully's account was 
limited to CIA activities and did not deal with other members 
of the intelligence community, such as the State Department and 
(he military establishment, which have also contributed to the 
Cold War struggle. With respect to the publicity given CIA, 
Dulles’s own personal position is worthy of record. He said, 
“I am the head of the silent service, and cannot advertise my 
wares .. . We realize a little advertisement might improve 
our public relations. For major reasons of policy, however, 
public relations must be sacrificed to the security of our 
operations.” 

There is a marked contrast between such statements 
and Allen Dulles’s actual role as one of the most widely known 
public figures of the Eisenhower administration. There is a 
similar contrast between the publicity accorded CIA and the 
relative obscurity and anonymity preserved by other members 
of the U.S. intelligence community in the Departments of 
State and Defense. The record is clear: whether by accident 
or design, CIA, in less than a decade, has created a worldwide 
image of itself which is matched in flamboyance only by the 
myth of the Nazi “fifth column” in the years before World 
War IL. 
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At the time of his confirmation by the U.S. Senate as 
the new Director of CIA, John A. McCone indicated that 
he did not view his post a “a policy-making position,” * and 
the agency shunned publicity fur the first two years of his 
tenure. By January, 1964, however, the agency was back in the 
world headlines when it made public a controversial report 
that Soviet economic growth had dropped from annual rates 
of 6 to 10 percent in the last decade, to 2.5 percent in 1962 
and 1963. The release and its conclusion, which was generully 
challenged by U.S. scholars as being remarkably low, even 
“fantastic,” was widely interpreted as an attempt to influence 
U.S. allies not to extend large export credits to the U.S.S.R.9 
Later in the same month, CIA again received worldwide pub- 
licity when news leaked out of Madrid that Director McCone 
was reportedly trying to talk General Francisco Franco out of 
trade with Cuba, and the U.S. State Department issued a 
statement that the CIA Director was visiting London, Paris, 
Madrid, Bonn, and Rome to “exchange views on matters of 
mutual interest.” '® To some old intelligence hands, McCone’s 
visit recalled the numerous trips of Admiral Canaris, chief of 
German military intelligence, to Franco Spain in connection 
with early Nazi plans to seize Gibraltar."! 

Any major power which thus creates for itself the public 
image of having an effective covert operational agency, auto- 
matically makes itself vulnerable to either “friendly” or hostile 
propaganda campaigns, which may adversely affect important 
foreign policy interests. The adverse effects of such “wheeling 
and dealing” have been aptly summarized: 


Because the CIA has been involved in so many intrigues, it 
has automatically become the suspect in every international 
upheaval. Anywhere in the world, when a minister resigns 
or a military junta takes over, the handwriting on the wall 
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immediately spells CIA. Communist plants and forgeries, the 
systematic attacks of Tass [the Soviet press agency), the 
willing subservience of the Communist press in France, Italy 
and Great Britain, and the credulity of a public opinion 
trained like Pavlov’s dog to drool whenever the CIA is men- 
tioned, have made political fodder of the most far-fetched 
rumors. '2 


Perhaps the ultimate in this trend was reached when Mrs. 
Marguerite Oswald testified before the Warren Commission 
that she believed her son was a CIA agent who was “sct up 
to take the blame” for the assassination of the late President 
Kennedy.'3 

There is a second aspect of the problem. Quite apart from 
propaganda exploitation of invented or imaginary intrigues, 
some actual covert political operations are almost certain to 
be compromised or exposed. This lays the responsible govern- 
ment open to the charge that it says one thing in public (and 
often in confidential assurance to other powers) while its 
agents abroad act directly to contradict such declarations. This 
has often resulted in serious embarrassment to the Foreign 
Office concerned, or to its official spokesman. Czarist Russia. 
as noted above, was frequently placed in such a position by 
the intrigues of its agents in Bulgaria in the 1880's. Something 
of this sort undoubtedly occurred in connection with the un- 
official U.S. involvement in the Cuban incident of April, 1961. 
On that Saturday morning. April 15, a few hours before the 
ill-fated invasion, certain B-26 bombers had attacked Cuban 
airfields. Later that afternoon at the United Nations, Cuban 
Foreign Minister Raul Roa charged that the bombings were a 
“prologue” to a U.S.-inspired invasion. U.S. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson responded by swearing that the planes were Castro's." 
His painful embarrassment during the subsequent fiasco was 
matched only by that of the United States government, includ- 
ing all agencies involved. 
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This kind of incident can occur even under optimum 
conditions, i.c., when covert operations are under effective 
executive control. The situation is much worse, and exposure 
may prove far more embarrassing, when a covert operational 
agency acts in direct contradiction to the policy of the Forcign 
Office, or without its knowledge or consent. Apparently such 
situations have developed in the conduct of U.S. foreign rela- 
tions in the recent past, and similar incidents are almost cer- 
tain to occur in the future. To be specific: in a provocative 
specch on July 26. 1956, which precipitated the Suez Crisis, 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser disclosed that “an 
Amcrican official” (unnamed) had intervened in Egyptian af- 
fairs in such a way as to undercut the mission of a special State 
Department envoy, George Allen, whom the late Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles, had dispatched on two hours’ 
notice with a strong note of protest to Nasser over the latter's 
acceptance of Czechoslovakian arms. Before Allen's arrival in 
Cairo, an unnamed CIA official sought and obtained a special 
interview with Nasser, without informing either the U.S. Am- 
bassador, Henry Byroade, or the State Department. According 
to Nasser’s boastful and mocking exposure of the incident, the 
unnamed official told the Egyptian leader: “This note [from 
Dulles} will have no effect because we shall be able to remove 
its effect... . He said that no practical outcome would emanate 
from this message and guarantecd this.” ' Nasser’s exposure 
of this incident was an unprecedented example of bad manners 
among brigands. (United States covert operators have not 
infrequently been referred to by their competitors and col- 
leagues as les gros brigands.) 

The history of diplomacy in the nineteenth century ts 
full of examples of international ingratitude and “biting the 
hand that feeds one.” Only a few years after Czarist Russia 
sent in troops to suppress the Hungarian uprising of 1848, 
Austria repaid the favor by siding with Russia’s enemies, Eng- 
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land and France, in the diplomacy of the Crimean War period, 
a policy which Bismarck characterized as “treasonable and 
thankless.” '* The Austrian Emperor, Franz Joscf, in an un- 
guarded moment wrote at the time (October 8, 1854): “It 
is hard to have to turn against former friends, but in politics 
there is no other alternative, and in the East, Russia, as always. 
is our natural enemy.”  Ingratitude such as that of Austria 
toward Russia in the Crimean War period is by no means 
unfamiliar in international relations, but the precedent set 
by Nasser of biting the hand that feeds one under the table 
and then publicly boasting about it is a new low in accepted 
standards of misconduct. Subsequently reported Soviet disen- 
chantment with the Nasser regime should not have been un- 
expected. In any case, the U.S.S.R. should certainly have been 
forewarned by the acute embarrassment suffered by the State 
Department immediately prior to the Suez crisis! 

Although government policy-planning and executive agen- 
cies are reluctant to recognize the principal national security 
problem posed by covert operations, the problem can be 
clearly stated and illustrated by available historical records. 
The following formula ts one of many suggested: once a 
secret intelligence and/or covert operational agency is per- 
mitted to operate under the protective mantle of the highest 
security classification, it is capable of directly shaping foreign 
policy by operations which structure the course of historical 
events in a particular manner, regardless of Foreign Office 
objectives or of the highest executive decisions. In other words, 
covert operational agencies can create situations of fact to 
which national policy—regardless of what it might have been 
—must later be adjusted. Anyone who doubts this principle 
would do well to reflect on the U-2 “spy plane incident” and 
ils unexpected sequence. 

Under CIA auspices the ill-fated U-2 reconnaissance flight 
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over the U.S.S.R. took place on May Day, 1960, roughly two 
weeks before a summit conference scheduled to take place 
on May 16. Although aware of the U-2 program, neither the 
President, the Secretary of State, nor the Secretary of Defense 
knew of the May 1 flight. Moreover, for some time after the 
plane was missing, the U.S. government did not Know that 
the U-2 pilot, Francis Gary Powers, was alive in Sovict cus- 
tody. Prepared cover stories, issued by both the State Depart- 
ment and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
were inconsistent and were later dramatically exposed as false- 
hoods by Soviet Premier Khrushchev. Then, to add to a con- 
fused situation, President Eisenhower reversed a previous 
policy decision and, in an unprecedented action by a chief of 
state, accepted full “personal responsibility,” thus breaking the 
tradiuonal code of international conduct under which govern- 
ments disavow such espionage operations whenever they are 
compromised and exposed. Although Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev probably came to the scheduled Paris mecting intent on 
wrecking it in any event, confused U.S. handling of the incident 
provided him with a ready-made sledgehammer for doing so. 
As tersely summarized in a competent journalistic account 
of the incident: 


The government of the United States had lied, admitted it had 
lied, denied Presidential responsibility, then admitted it, 
threatencd, for all practical purposes to continue the spy 
flights, then suspended them. The summit meeting had blown 
sky-high.!* 


Soviet propaganda against the U.S. “treachery” scored a 
major victory, cspecially since the theme was combined with 
exploitation of the successful launching on May 15 of a five- 
ton Sputnik with a dummy man aboard, a move carefully 
timed for the occasion. When, at the “preliminary meeting” 
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on May 16, French President de Gaulle suggested that the 
Sputnik might be taking pictures of French territory, Khrush- 
chev raised both hands high above his head and declared 
solemnly: “As God is my witness, our hands are clean and our 
soul is pure.” Khrushchev knew, of course, that the recon- 
naissance capabilities of such satellites would ultimately render 
U-2 flights obsolescent. His statement provided one of the 
few amusing interludes in the three tense and painful hours 
of what the Communists themselves have called “demonstrative 
diplomacy,” '? aimed not at negotiation but at embarrassing 
the Western powers under the full glare of massive, world- 
wide publicity. 

The key problem for the historian of the U-2 affair is 
why the flight was permitted just two weeks before the sched- 
uled summit conference. Previous U-2 flights had been canceled 
for political reasons, for example, during Khrushchev’s visit to 
the U.S. in mid-September, 1959. In retrospect, President 
Eisenhower stated that: “I had no thought of it [the May 1 
U-2 flight] having any possible bearing upon the summit 
mecting or my forthcoming trip to Moscow.” ™ Secretary of 
State Christian Herter later testified that a pre-summit mora- 
torium on the flights had not been discussed with anyone in the 
State Department.?! 

When the U-2 story broke, Senator Richard B. Russell, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Committee, expressed 
a widely held opinion that the U.S. had been “almost in- 
credibly stupid” to overfly Russia before the summit: “It was 
just like a boy getting caught with his hand in the cookie 
jar.” Harold E. Stassen, former disarmament adviser, charged 
that “some of our military officers” had deliberately scheduled 
the flight knowing “full well the reaction and counter-reaction 
which such flights cause, and the adverse effects on the chances 
for progress in the negotiations at the summit.” Between these 
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extremes of opinion, David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, in their 
account of The U-2 Affair, give the following well-balanced 
explanation: 


Within the intelligence community of the U.S. government, 
there was an uneasy feeling as the Summit approached that a 
detente might be reached at Paris. If so, the U-2’s might be 
grounded, perhaps permanently. . . . There was a strong de- 
sire, therefore, to get one last mission under the wire. The 
policy-makers at the top of the government were unable to 
resist this desire, since they had already lost genuine control 
of the U-2 program. ... By May, 1960, intelligence had come 
to dominate policy in the U-2 program. Instcad of serving as 
a basis for policy-making, intclligence-gathering had become 
an end in itself.?? 


The U-2 affair provides a clear illustration of how a covert 
operational project—in this case a politically explosive intel- 
ligence collection program—can create situations of fact to 
which policy must later be readjusted, frequently in great 
haste and under pressure of fast-moving events—precisely 
those conditions which make for bureaucratic bungling and 
poorly coordinated, ill-considered decisions. 

That this principle, like history itself, does not respect 
individuals or administrations was dramatically illustrated again 
less than a year later under the Kennedy administration. In 
this respect, the U-2 affair was a dress rehearsal for the Cuban 
invasion fiasco of April, 1961.7 

Although heightened by the security cover under which 
intelligence, secret police, and other covert agencies operate, 
this capability of structuring events is also shared by other large 
bureaucracies abroad. In time of war or military occupation, 
for example, there is very little the Chief Executive or his 
Secretary of State can do to affect the daily structuring of 
events by military forces abroad, other than laying down the 
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broadest sort of policy guidelines. The early days of any mili- 
tary occupation will almost certainly see a “government of 
mistresses and interpreters,” and millions of overfed and over- 
sexed American officers and men quickly made a mockery of 
the official policy of non-fraternization promulgated during the 
postwar occupation of Germany. The hard facts of life, that 
in any case military commanders in the field will carry out 
their mission as they see fit, are tacitly recognized in the wide 
latitude given the wartime “theater commander” in the Ameri- 
can concept, subject only to ultimate civilian contro! and recall 
in extremis by the President, a prerogative exercised by 
former President Harry Truman during the Korean conflict 
in the case of General Douglas MacArthur. 

The international political situation in Laos also reached 
serious or “crisis” proportions during the close of the Eisen- 
hower and the beginning of the Kennedy administrations. It 
is a fascinating example of the right hand of government ap- 
parently not knowing what the left is doing, of policy sabotage, 
and the confusion which results when rival covert agencies 
are working at cross-purposes in the same theater. 

On March 15, 1961. President Kennedy stated in a tele- 
vised news conference that in 1954, in Geneva, both the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union had “agreed to a settlement of the 
struggle for Indochina. Laos was one of the new states which 
had recently emerged from the French Union, and it was a 
clear premise of the 1954 settlement that this new country 
would be ncutral—free of external domination by anyonc.” ?* 

According to the terms of the Geneva agreements, only the 
French were to provide military training to the Laotian national 
army (with a personnel limit of three thousand men), while 
the Communist-supported Pathet Lao, or “free Lao” forces 
(also with a strength of roughly three thousand ), were to con- 
centrate in the two northeastern provinces of Phongsaly and 
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Samneua. The cntire arrangement was to be monitored by an 
International Commission of Supervision and Control. From 
the outset the Laotian government was unable to assert its 
authority over the Pathet Lao forces, which effected a de facto 
partition of the country, setting up their own administration in 
the two provinces of Phongsaly and Samneua. Since these 
areas lay along the Vietnamese frontier, it was a relatively 
simple matter for the North Vietnamese leader, Ho Chi Minh, 
and the Communist Chinese to aid and supply them, prob- 
ably with tacit Soviet approval. Thus the situation in Laos has, 
from the outset, been a classical case of political warfare in 
which internal Communist elements, with external Viet-Minh, 
Communist Chinese, and Soviet support, have attempted to 
extend their influence and control by essentially non-military 
means, although the limited use of guerrilla forces has been 
an integra] part of their operations. After government forces 
attempted to disarm two Pathet Lao battalions in May, 1959, 
these guerrilla forces launched a series of attacks in July and 
August, at a time when President Ho Chi Minh of Communist 
North Vict Nam was “vacationing” in Moscow. Following 
an urgent appeal from Laos, the U.N. Security Council inter- 
vened and sent a subcommittee of inquiry, in spite of a Soviet 
veto and vigorous protests. The committee’s report to the 
Security Council in November, 1959, came to no definite 
conclusion about the participation of Vietnamese regular troops 
in the fighting, but indicated that North Viet Nam had pro- 
vided arms, cquipment, supplies, and “political cadres.” 
But Communist intervention in Laos is only a part of 
the picture in this area of the Southeast Asian cockpit. Begin- 
ning in January, 1959, in direct violation of the Geneva agree- 
ments, the U.S. was training and equipping Laotian military 
forces, presumably under American covert control, with a 
secret aid mission headed by Brigadicr General John Arnold 
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Heintges. whose name was removed from the U.S. Army 
Register so that he became a “ghost” or “unperson,” to usc 
the jargon of Orwell's novel. /984. General Heintges, known 
familiarly as “the Prussian.” operated with an estimated one 
hundred aides in civilian clothes under the purposely vague 
and deceptive cover name of “Programs Evaluation Office.” 
Like almost all clandestine operations, this one was apparently 
penetrated and exposed, and the story broke, in this case in 
the New York Times, two years later in January, 1961. The 
PEO operation was not under control of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, although, as events were soon to prove, the 
agency was by no means inactive in the area. 

The situation in Laos took a dramatic turn in August, 
1960, when the rightist-oriented government of Tiao Som- 
sanith was overthrown by “an obscure paratroop captain, Kong 
Le, by name, who convincingly disclaimed any Communist 
affiliations and insisted that the only motive of his action was 
his disapproval of what he considered the pro-Western and 
unneutral policy of the ousted regime.” Kong Le’s coup 
came as a disconcerting blow to U.S. covert operations. His 
crack paratroop battalion had been trained and cquipped by 
the secret U.S. military mission, the Programs Evaluation Of- 
fice. After a final training exercise in “How to Capture a 
Capital City,” Kong Le had turned against his advisers and, 
applying the lessons Icarned, had seized power in Vicntiane, 
the capital. At the time, he reportedly drove around town 
chanting “P.E.O., Go, Go, Go!” in a jeep which bore a three- 
star flag with the words, “CHEF DU COUP D'ÉTAT.” ?” How- 
ever, Kong Le’s moment of glory was short-lived, and Laotian 
Premier Souvanna Phouma was soon restored to the capital. 
Kong Le, having burned his bridges with the Americans, 
retreated northward on his own and later began working 
with the Communist Pathet Lao forces, rising to the rank of 
general. 
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Meanwhile. the CIA had discovered its own military 
figure to support, Gencral Phoumi Nosavan, who was billed 
as a new strong man to replace Kong Le. 

Thus, against a background of sporadic and confused 
guerrilla warfare, a three-cornered struggle developed between 
Premier Souvanna Phouma in the capital in Vientiane, General 
Phoumi Nosavan, the CIA protégé and his associate, Prince 
Boun Oum, at Savannakhet, and the Communist Pathet Lao 
forces. Moreover, “a sharp cleavage” characterized American 
policy in Laos throughout the year 1960, “when the Embassy 
was committed to bringing about a reconciliation between 
Phoumi Nosovan, the so-called Laotian ‘strong man,’ and 
Souvanna Phouma, while the military advisers and CIA men 
were helping him (Nosovan) drive the neutralist Prince out 
of Vientiane.” “ Ironically, where CIA’s protégé, Nosovan, 
failed, Kong Le and the Pathet Lao forces succeeded, with a 
second coup in Vientiane on December 8. Premicr Souvanna 
Phouma went into exile in Cambodia. A new “legal” govern- 
ment under Prince Boun Oum was then established in Savan- 
nakhet,*? and the Pathet Lao forces later set up a government 
of sorts under the leftist Princc, Souphanouvong, while Kong 
Le headed a neutralist regime. 

On the Soviet side, the transition from secret to open 
intervention began in December, 1960, and extended through 
the acute “crisis period” into the spring of 1961. By the end 
of March, 1961, Communist Pathct Lao forces had been 
heavily reinforced by a large-scale Soviet airlift—over a thou- 
sand sorties, according to President Kennedy, “all with the 
clear objective of destroying by military action the agreed 
neutrality of Laos.” Hanson Baldwin and other military analysts 
observed that the planes used in the Soviet airlift were the 
same as those which “were carrying supplies some weeks ago 
to pro-Communist followers of former Premicr Patrice Lu- 
mumba in the Congo,” 3 
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The polite fiction of U.S. non-intervention had worn thin 
by the end of January, 1961, and on February 19, the Laotian 
King, Savang Vathana, alluded to such operations as those of 
the Programs Evaluation Office as “camouflaged aid,” and 
called for an end to all foreign intervention in his country.*! 
Two months later, in order to avoid further embarrassment and 
lo indicate that the right hand of government knew what the 
left hand had been doing, the U.S. made the transition from 
secret to open intervention. At a news conference on April 19, 
1961, Prince Sopsisana, the Laotian Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, announced that Laos requested the U.S. to provide 
a special Military Assistance Advisory Group as a counter- 
measure to a Communist-led offensive aimed at securing an 
advantagcous position prior to a possible cease-fire agreement. 
An estimated three hundred officers and enlisted men, already 
in Laos as civilian employees of the PEO, were returned to 
the U.S. Army roster at that time. It was thought that the 
appearance of American advisers in uniform would raise the 
morale of Laotian soldiers by providing proof of “the U.S. 
presence” in Laos. The Laotian Secretary of State declared 
that the rebels had first broken the 1954 Geneva accords by 
accepting overt aid from the Communist bloc, and that instal- 
lation of the MAAG was permitted under an agreement signed 
on December 23, 1950, by France, the U.S., Cambodia, and 
South Viet Nam, an accord which thus antedated the Geneva 
agreements. The new, official MAAG was placed under 
Brigadier General Andrew Jackson Boyle, whose command 
had grown to cight hundred officers and men by July of the 
following year.*3 No mention was made of the former unofficial 
adviser, Major General Heintges who was apparently trans- 
ferred after his identity had been compromised. 

By mid-April, 1961, the Laotian muddle had reached a 
“crisis” stage. Amidst behind-the-scenes attempts to arrange 
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a cease-fire, guerrilla fighting had reached serious proportions, 
and the Pathet Lao forces were advancing menacingly toward 
the capital at Vientiane. From the American point of view, a 
successful military solution of the crisis seemed remote. In an 
interview published in the New York Times, a French expert 
who had participated in the fighting in Indochina, Bernard Fall, 
observed that as long as the Pathet Lao forces had an “active 
sanctuary,” that is, a source of continuing re-supply in both 
Communist China and North Viet Nam, he saw no chance of 
a war being won. Fall cited the comparable example of Algeria, 
where under similar conditions about thirty thousand Algerian 
rebels had been able to hold down a half-million French troops 
for years.“ 

But events moved rapidly, and by the end of April the 
struggle had been transferred from the local rice paddies and 
jungles of Laos to the international political level at Geneva. 
On April 24, the U.S.S.R. joined Great Britain in an appeal 
for a cease-fire and a fourteen-nation conference to begin in 
Geneva on May 12. The appeal was effective, and after months 
of wrangling, agreement was rcached on December 18 on a 
declaration reaffirming the sovereignty and neutrality of Laos, 
and on the supervised withdrawal of all foreign troops in Laos 
except for a limited number of French military instructors.® 
Thus, after years of embarrassing secret and later open inter- 
vention, the two major protagonists, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
had essentially returned to their former positions as of the end 
of the earlier Geneva Conference in 1954, at the close of the 
Indochinese war. 

The U.S. intervention, both open and covert, was not 
without its “ugly American” aspects in more ways than one. 
Although General Boyle’s presence was not officially recog- 
nized until the following April, as carly as November, 1961, 
in the delicate political situation which prevailed at that time, 
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he found it necessary to warn the officers and men under his 
command against publicly criticizing cither U.S. policy in 
Laos or American officials responsible for it. Gencral Boyle 
threatened that any enlisted man or officer who violated the 
order would be returned immediately to the United States with 
an Official reprimand and possibly further disciplinary action. 
He drew attention to the closing words of the standard ìn- 
doctrination briefing given newly arrived personnel: “You are 
here as soldiers. That means you carry out policy and do not 
make it. If you want to talk about policy or politics, resign 
and run for Congress.” Reportedly, not only a handful of 
young, restive enlisted men but also a few senior officers had 
been offensively critical in bars and other public places of 
U.S. policy in Laos and its makers, President Kennedy, W. 
Averell Harriman, his Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, and the local American Ambassador, Winthrop 
G. Brown. Typical comments reported were that U.S. diplo- 
matic officials were stuffed shirts, that they were “soft on 
Communism” because of their willingness to make concessions, 
and that the U.S. should stop talking and start fighting.** 

These criticisms reflect the traditional rivalry and antagon- 
ism between military and diplomatic personnel, one of the 
built-in hazards of political warfare operations previously dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. They also reficct the sharp cleavage 
which cxisted at the top levels of the U.S. establishment in 
Laos during these years. This split quite clearly provided an 
opportunity for local Laotian political or military groups to 
play one or more of the U.S. agencies against each other. That 
official U.S. policy had in fact been sabotaged by covert opera- 
tional agencies (both U.S. military personnel and CIA agents 
were under civilian cover at the time) is hardly open to serious 
question. 

As provided by the Geneva cease-fire agreements of May, 
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1962, the three rival partics in Laos had agreed by the end 
of November, 1962, to integrate the Laotian armed forces 
and to reduce them from roughly a hundred thousand to 
thirty thousand men. Agreements on foreign troop withdrawals 
had been completed by July 23, 1962, and the U.S. had already 
withdrawn its military advisers (the total reached some eight 
hundred) well in advance of the October 7 deadline. Kong Le, 
the former paratroop captain, now a gencral, had apparently 
broken with the Communists, as he had previously with the 
Americans, and was in command of an estimated twelve thou- 
sand ncutralist troops. The Pathet Lao forces were estimated 
at eighteen thousand, and those of the right-wing forces under 
“strong man” Phoumi Nosovan at seventy thousand. The 
merger agreement calling for equal troop strength for all three 
forces was announced on November 28, 1962. By a superb 
touch of irony, Phoumi Nosovan, the right-wing strong man, 
was in Moscow negotiating a trade agreement at the time.” 
The local political-military carousel in Laos was thus apparently 
in full swing again, but it had been reduced to a sideshow, 
since the attention of the major powers intervening in South- 
cast Asia, the U.S., the U.S.S.R., and Communist China, had 
long since been diverted to the main attraction, a far more 
serious and continuing crisis in South Viet Nam. 

United States operations, both open and covert, in South 
Viet Nam in the carly 1960's provide even more striking evi- 
dence of policy sabotage. Like Laos, North and South Viet 
Nam owe their separate existence to the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments which settled the French-Indochinese war. Until 1958, 
South Viet Nam President Ngo Dinh Diem had contended 
fairly successfully with the internal Communist threat, which 
had clearly been inspired and supported by Viet Cong ter- 
rorists from Communist North Viet Nam. However, Dicm’s 
highly personal methods of government led to the kind of 
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resentment which had previously resulted in the overthrow 
of President Syngman Rhec in Korea.** Indeed, Diem narrowly 
escaped overthrow by military elements demanding political 
reforms on November | 1-12, 1960. Two years later, in Febru- 
ary. 1962, two daredevil Vietnamese Air Force pilots unsuc- 
cessfully bombed the Presidential palace, and finally on No- 
vember 1, 1963, a military junta revolted and scized power 
after a day of bloody street fighting. U.S. officials obviously 
welcomed the overthrow with statements to the effect that 
South Viet Nam's military leaders, charged with the respon- 
sibility of fighting the war against the Communist Viet Cong 
infiltrators, had concluded that this war could not be won under 
the leadership of President Diem and his all-powerful brother 
Ngo Din Nhu.*? Both were murdered as the new regime con- 
solidated power. 

Although throughout 1961, the first year of the Kennedy 
administration, the U.S. had been involved in the confused 
crisis in Laos, Communist-led guerrilla warfare in South Viet 
Nam was of more direct concern as a threat to the peace in 
Southeast Asia. Indeed. in his address to the U.N. Assembly 
on September 25, President Kennedy spoke openly of “the 
smouldering coals of war in the area: “South Viet Nam,” he 
observed, ‘is already under attack—sometimes by a single as- 
sassin, sometimes by a band of guerrillas, recently by full 
battalions.” ” * (The last reference was to a fifteen-hundred- 
man Viet Cong attack in September, 1961, which proved to 
be exceptional, since succeeding Viet Cong forays rarely ex- 
ceeded battalion size.) Repeatedly, throughout 1961-1962, the 
U.S. sent high level survey missions under such figures as 
General Maxwell Taylor or Vice President Lyndon Johnson 
to South Viet Nam, and considerable pressure was brought to 
bear on Diem and his powerful brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, to 
effect social and administrative reforms with little outward 
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evidence of success. From the outset, U.S. military aid to South 
Viet Nam had been openly extended through a Military Advisory 
and Assistance Group which numbered some 850 in 1960 and 
had been expanded to about 16,500 troops and about 3,500 
civilians by the end of January, 1964. At that time, General 
Harkins had at least thirteen other generals under his command, 
making the MAAG mission in South Viet Nam the most 
heavily staffed of any such group abroad." 

But the regular military assistance program was not the 
only such undertaking in the country. Beginning reportedly in 
the spring of 1962, the CIA supervised “Operation Montag- 
nard,” the arming, equipping, and training of at least six bat- 
talions of special forces for work with mountain tribesmen to 
prevent infiltration of Communist Vict Cong forces from Laos 
and North Viet Nam, and for offensive clandestine operations. 
The project was carried out by CIA station chief John Rich- 
ardson, a specialist in counter-insurgency with previous ex- 
pericnce in both Greece and the Philippines. Richardson, who 
worked closely with U.S. Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting, Jr., 
had an estimated two hundred agents under his command, plus 
U.S. Army Special Forces training teams which were later 
reassigned to the overt MAAG group. The commander of 
these Vietnamese Special Forces, Colonel Le Quang Tung, was 
closely allied with Diem’s official family. He was not only 
chief of the Presidential Survey Office (a cover name for the 
Vietnamese Central Intelligence Agency), but also chief of 
the military committee which advised Diem’s brother. Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, on secret military affairs. Richardson also worked 
closely with Ngo Dinh Nhu. Richardson reportedly paid out $3 
million annually (roughly $250,000 a month) for the upkeep 
of Colonel Tung’s two thousand special troops which, in spite 
of public claims to the contrary, were never placed under 
control of the regular Vietnamese armed forces.*3 And the CIA 
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was not the only agency involved in intelligence activities in 
South Viet Nam. Others included regular Army units, such as 
the 704th Military Intelligence Detachment, the U.S. Embassy's 
Security Office, and the AID mission’s Rural Affairs Section 
under Rufus Phillips, a former CEA agent, who, like Richard- 
son, had had experience in the Philippines. In theory all these 
agencies work together, but in practice they are in competition 
for local sources and play their cards so close to the chest that 
at times individual agents have been infuriated by the tack of 
exchange of information.‘ 

Widespread popular dissatisfaction with the Diem regime 
crupted in early May, 1963, when Diem's troops brutally 
suppressed a Buddhist demonstration in Hué. Continued pub- 
lic protests against alleged religious discrimination were crushed 
by determined police action. In a sensational protest movement, 
six Buddhist monks and onc nun burned themselves to death 
in order to draw world attention to the plight of their faith. In 
spite of publicly announced U.S. anger over the wholesale 
arrest of Buddhists and other dissident elements by Ngo Dinh 
Nhu’s special troops, the regime reportedly received its regular 
monthly payment for September of $250,000 from the CIA. 

On the working level some intelligence agents were in al- 
most open revolt against U.S. policies at the height of the 
Buddhist crisis. According to Malcolm W. Browne, chief Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Saigon, one of them asked during 
a police attack on Buddhist women and children demonstrators, 
“How can we be so stupid? How can we go on supporting 
something like this?” + 

Apparently Henry Cabot Lodge, who replaced Frederick 
E. Nolting, Jr., as U.S. Ambassador in August, 1963, asked 
the same sort of questions and demanded that John Richardson 
of the CIA be recalled to Washington. Richardson's support of 
the Diem regime to the bitter end is reminiscent of Stalin's 
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stubborn support of Chiang Kai-shek in China, which cnded 
in total disaster for the Communist cause in 1927, On Labor 
Day, September 2, a month before the military coup, President 
Kennedy, in a dramatic television intervicw, openly suggested 
a change in both Vietnamese policies and leadership in South 
Viet Nam. Under these circumstances, continuing CIA support 
of the Diem regime's hated spectal forces was clearly a flagrant 
violation of national policy and widely recognized as such in 
the U.S. press. On September 10, The Washington Post ran an 
editorial which stated in part: 


The Unitcd States has been understandably embarrassed by 
the disclosure that the CIA has been secretly aiding the South 
Viet-Nam Special Forces that conducted the raids on Bud- 
dhist pagodas. . . . when the CIA invests its prestige in 
supporting a given course, there is an all-too-human tendency 
to seek vindication for a commitment of money and judgment. 

This scems to lic behind the present muddle over CIA 
misadventures in Saigon. The agency’s mission chief in that 
country had established close and cordial relations with Ngo 
Dinh Nhu, President Diem’s brother and sponsor of the Spe- 
cial Forces. Some $3 million a year was earmarked for help- 
ing the Special Forces. But reportedly the CIA had no ad- 
vance warning that the forces would invade the pagodas and 
the initial intelligence reaction was confused—contributing to 
the confusion in Washington over what transpired that fateful 
day. 

Nevertheless, the payments evidently continued in the 
face of Government policy to the contrary, and the Adminis- 
tration has been reduced to a stutter in trying to explain what 
has happened. Ironically, notwithstanding the CIA subsidy, 
the pro-Diem press in Saigon has been bitterly attacking the 
American agency for allegedly taking part in an attempted 
coup against the regime. 
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There can be little doubt that U.S. military personnel and 
some civilians were deeply divided over U.S. policy in South 
Viet Nam, and the main cleavages were presumably along the 
familar agency lines—the U.S. Embassy, the CIA, and the 
military establishment. In an attempt to reduce this friction, 
Secretary of Defense Robert S$. McNamara and the head of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Maxwell D. Taylor, made 
a brief inspection tour at the end of September. Reportedly, 
senior military officials had tended to side with the CIA, taking 
the attitude that the U.S. should defeat the Viet Cong guerrilla 
movement and never mind the political uproar over suppression 
of Buddhists, students, intellectuals, and opposition politicians. 
U.S. civilians, on the contrary, argued that battlefield victory 
would be self-defeating without enough popular approval to 
make the victory stick. As Joseph Brent, Director of the 
Agency for International Development in Saigon, explained: 


Communist strategy is based on Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
dictum that in guerrilla warfare “the guerrilla is to the popu- 
lation as a fish is to water.” 

It is the job of the military to handle the situation on the 
ficld of battle. and it is the job of AID .. . to deny the support 
of the population to the guerrillas, and to urge the government 
to do those things which will win the allegiance of the 
people. 


In a belated attempt on October 9 to restore the damaged 
CIA image, President Kennedy told a news conference: 


l can find nothing. and I have looked the record over very 
carcfully, to indicate that the CIA has done anything but 
support policy. | can assure you flatly that the CIA has not 
carried out independent activities, but has operated under the 
close control of the Director of Central Intelligence, operating 
with the cooperation of the National Security Council and 
under my instructions.'? 
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The disconcerting experience of the U.S. government with 
policy sabotage in Laos (and perhaps elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia) is not without historical precedent. On the contrary, 
it is typical of the expericnce of other governments in the past, 
and the pattern may be expected to repeat itself in the future. 

Even under the Nazi totalitarian dictatorship, secret intel- 
ligence agencies were capable of sabotaging direct orders from 
Hitler by means of bureaucratic deception and delay, facilitated 
by the mantle of secrecy under which they operated. The case 
of the French generals, Maxime Weygand and Henri-Honoré 
Giraud, clearly illustrates this. Hitler's orders to murder the 
two French generals were transmitted to German Military 
Intelligence (Abwehr) through Keitel, the chief of the Armed 
Forces General Staff. They were never carried out. General 
Lahousen, the chief of Abwehr II. has testified at Nuremburg 
that on recciving the order to assassinate Weygand, he flatly 
refused, stating indignantly: “My division and my officers are 
prepared to fight, but they are neither a murderer's organiza- 
tion nor murderers.” 9° Consequently, the orders to assassinate 
both generals were deliberately obstructed by Abwehr Il until 
the changing military situation and the press of events were 
such that Hitler either forgot the orders, or in any case did 
not insist on their being carried out. It is important to note 
that even in a police state such as Nazi Germany, the agency 
responsible for covert operations could successfully temporize 
and ultimately block the clearly expressed will of an absolute 
dictator. The experience suggests that under less authoritarian 
regimes covert operational agencies have a much greater cap- 
ability of refusing to implement policy decisions through 
similar tactics of bureaucratic obstruction. 


The Covert Staging of Border Incidents 


From the above illustrations it is clear that covert agencies 
may block or obstruct foreign policy under the conditions of 
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divided policy-making and operational responsibilities normally 
prevalent in the bureaucratic establishments of the major 
powers. Of far greater importance as a factor in international 
relations is the covert structuring of events which affect the 
foreign relations of several powers and may result in the ex- 
pansion of “brushfire wars” into general hostilities. The crea- 
tion (or, better, the deliberate provocation) of border incidents 
in which one or more powers are ipso facto involved is of 
genuine concern as a “threat to peace.” 

This concern dates from the summer of 1939, when co- 
vertly manufactured border incidents played an integral part 
in Hitler's preparation for the German invasion of Poland, 
which unleased World War II. On August 22 (one day before 
the signing of the Nazi-Sovict Pact clearing the way for the 
attack), in his second speech of the day to his commanders-in- 
chief at Obersalzburg, Hitler made the classic statement: 


“Į shall give a propagandistic cause for starting the war; never 
mind whether it be plausible or not. The victor shall not be 
asked later on whether he told the truth or not. In starting or 
making a war, not right is what matters, but victory.” 5! 


The pretext or “cause™ which Hitler had in mind were the 
staged Polish border incidents, which were then used as justifi- 
cation for the invasion. In his Reichstag speech on September 
l, the first day of the invasion, Hitler declared that there had 
been no less than fifteen border incidents during the previous 
night, three of major importance. These provocations, carried 
out by Himmler’s Secret Police empirc, the RSHA, were among 
the most carefully guarded secrets of the war. Even German 
military intelligence, the Abwehr, had no clear idea of what 
was planned in the weeks preceding the invasion. The most 
widely publicized incident was a staged attack on the radio 
station at Gleiwitz, a German village about five kilometers 
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from the Polish border. Because of confused testimony at the 
Nuremburg trials. this attack has acquired symbolic importance 
as the one overt incident “which started the war,” although 
actual events have only recently been established by historical 
research.5? 

At Nuremburg, Genera] Erwin von Lahousen, branch 
chief of Abwehr 11 (Sabotage), testificd that in mid-August, 
1939, the Abwehr was assigned the task of providing Polish 
uniforms and equipment, such as personal identity cards, for 
a secret operation about which they were told nothing except 
that it was to be carried out by Himmler’s Security Service, 
the SD (Sicherheitsdienst). This was enough to make them 
suspect that “something entirely crooked was being planned,” 
and for this reason they referred to the project as “Undertaking 
Himmler.” On the day of the invasion, Admiral Canaris, the 
head of German military intelligence, and his branch chiefs, 
Lahousen and Piepenbrock, heard Hitler’s speech to the armed 
forces stating that Polish troops had attacked objectives in 
German territory. “As if the scales had fallen from their eyes,” 
the Abwehr chiefs realized why they had been asked to provide 
Himmler’s rival SD with Polish uniforms and equipment. 
Somewhat later, Admiral Canaris informed his colleagues that 
people from concentration camps disguised in Polish uniforms 
had attacked the radio station at Gleiwitz. General Lahousen 
also testified that he had heard from an SS officer that all who 
took part in the attack, cven members of the SD team itself, 
“were put out of the way, ie., killed.” 53 Thus the Gleiwitz 
incident, according to accounts pieced together from hearsay 
evidence, appeared to be a classic example of a covert provoca- 
tion which had achieved the impossible—absolute secrecy— 
since all the participants had either been killed in combat or de- 
liberately murdered.” 

However, ìt is easier for a covert agency such as Himmler's 
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RSHA to plan and stage “historic” provocations than to cover 
up the record. The leader of the staged attack on Gleiwitz was 
SS Major Alfred Helmut Naujocks. He apparently led a charmed 
life, and not only survived the war and gave misleading testi- 
mony at the Nuremburg trials but also became the subject 
of a lurid biography, The Man Who Started the War, by 
Gunter Peis, a reporter at Nuremburg. 


The narrative sections of Naujocks affidavit, deposed at 


Nuremburg, describe the tactical details of the operation as 
follows: 
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2. On or about August 10, 1939, the Chiefs of the Sipo 
{Security Police] and SD, Heydrich, personally ordered me to 
simulate an attack on the radio station near Gleiwitz, near the 
Polish border, and to make it appear that the attacking force 
consisted of Poles. Heydrich said: “Actual proof of these 
attacks of the Poles is needed for the foreign press, as well as 
for German propaganda purposes.” I was directed to go to 
Gleiwitz. with five or six SD men and wait there until I re- 
ceived a code word from Heydrich indicating that the attack 
should take place. My instructions were to seize the radio 
station and to hold it long enough to permit a Polish-speaking 
German, who would be put at my disposal, to broadcast a 
speech in Polish. Heydrich told me that this speech should 
state that the time had come for the conflict between the 
Germans and the Poles, and that the Poles should get together 
and strike down any Germans from whom they met resistance. 
Heydrich also told me at this time that he expected an attack 
on Poland by Germany in a few days. 

3. 1 went to Gleiwitz and waited there a fortnight. Then 
I requested permission of Heydrich to return to Berlin, but 
was told to stay in Giciwitz. Between the 25th and 3lst of 
August I went to see Heinrich Mueller, head of the Gestapo, 
who was then nearby at Oppeln. In my presence Mueller dis- 
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cussed with a man named Mehlhorn plans for another border 
incident, in which it should be made to appear that Polish 
soldiers were attacking German troops. . . . Germans in the 
approximate strength of a company were to be used. Mueller 
stated that he had 12 or 13 condemned criminals who were 
to be dressed in Polish uniforms and left dead on the ground 
at the scene of the incident to show that they had been killed 
while attacking. For this purpose they were to be given fatal 
injections by a doctor employed by Heydrich. Then they were 
also ta be given gunshot wounds. After the assault members 
of the press and other persons were to be taken to the spot 
of the incident. A police report was subsequently to be 
prepared. 

4. Muctler told me that he had an order from Heydrich 
to make one of those criminals available to me for the action 
at Gleiwitz. The code name by which he referred to these 
criminals was “Canned Goods.” 

5. The incident at Gleiwitz in which I participated was 
carricd out on the evening preceding the German attack on 
Poland. As I recall, war broke out on the Ist of September 
1939. At noon on the 31st of August I received a telephone 
call from Heydrich giving the code word for the attack which 
was to take place at 8 o'clock that evening. Heydrich said: 
“In order to carry out this attack report to Mueller for 
‘Canned Goods.” I did this, and gave Mueller instructions 
to deliver the man near the radio station. I received this man 
and had him laid down at the entrance to the station. He was 
alive, but was completely unconscious. I tried to open his 
eyes. I could not recognize by his eyes that he was alive, 
only by his breathing. I did not sce the shot wounds, but a lot 
of blood was smeared across his face. He was in civilian 
clothes. 

6. We seized the radio station as ordered. broadcast a 
speech of 3 to 4 minutes over an emergency transmitter, fired 
some pistol shots, and left.5¢ 
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A searching historical investigation 5? of the Gleiwitz inci- 
dent has established that although SS Major Alfred Naujocks 
did in fact lead the attack on the station, his five-member team 
was in civilian clothes, not in Polish uniforms as implied in the 
Nuremburg testimony, in William L. Shirer's account of the 
incident, and in Gunter Peis’s sensational biography in which 
Naujocks reverses himself and states that the body left at the 
entrance had been shot in the back of the head, presumably 
by Gesrapo Chief Mueller. The border incident in which Polish 
uniforms were used, and to which Naujocks alluded in Para- 
graph 3 of his affidavit quoted above, was staged at an entirely 
different border point, Hohenlinde.* The macabre use of con- 
centration camp victims as decorative bodies, with members 
of the foreign press called in to photograph the scene, has 
yet to be firmly established by historical research. A German 
Foreign Office White Book on Polish Atrocities Against Volks- 
deutschen in Poland shows a photograph on page 220 that 
may be such a scene, with Oechsner of the United Press in the 
left foreground.*? 

What actually happened at Gleiwitz was that after Nau- 
jocks's team had seized the station, the operating personnel 
were bound, placed in the cellar, and put under a one-man 
guard. This guard, cither by accident or design, was abandoned 
at his post when the rest of the team fled after making the brief 
broadcast in Polish over the weather-forecasting microphone 
(the only one functioning}. An alert SD officer who was not 
part of the plot but who happened to be passing by on the 
Tarnowitzerstrasse at the time, saw the assault team making 
its escape, and rushed in to see what had happened. As the 
abandoned guard also attempted to make a getaway, the SD 
officer shot him on the spot. This was the body which was 
found inside crumpled on the floor, not left at the door as 
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part of the “Canned Goods” which the Gestapo had reportedly 
planned to provide for the occasion. 

The British Bluebook and other collections of diplomatic 
documents indicate that in the official exchange of notes during 
the last week of August, Hitler constantly referred to similar 
provocations staged by SD and other agencies of Himmler’s 
Secret Police as bona fide historical conditions which required 
German intervention in Poland. On August 23, for example, 
he charged that the British guarantee to Poland would en- 
courage the Poles to loose “a wave of appalling terrorism against 
the one and a half million German inhabitants living in Poland.” 
On August 25, he stated that “Germany was in all circum- 
stances determined to abolish these Macedonian conditions 
on her eastern frontier.” And, finally, on the first of September, 
when his armies were already crossing the frontier, in his 
proclamation to the German armed forces Hitler repeated the 
claim: 


The Germans in Poland are being persecuted with bloody 
terror and driven from their homes. Several acts of frontier 
violation, which cannot be tolerated by a great power, show 
that Poland is no longer prepared to respect the Reich's 
frontiers. To put an end to these mad acts, I can see no other 
way but from now onwards to mect force with force.®! 


In a world familiar with Nazi propaganda methods regard- 
ing Czechoslovakia, where similar “provocations” and border 
incidents had been extensively exploited, it was easier for Hitler 
to stage and write history than to make his version of “the true 
facts” convincing. Neither the British Ambassador at Warsaw 
nor the Polish government was impressed, in spite of scream- 
ing headlines about Polish atrocities and “fresh German blood 
crying for just retribution.” ¢? 
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There is also evidence that the Polish provocations and 
alrocity propaganda both before and during the campaign 
were not entirely successful in creating a war spirit in Germany. 
On August 29, when the headlines were daily adding up 
casualty lists of new victims, von Hassel] wrote in his diary: 


Last night | saw in the movies a disgusting example of how 
human misery is exploited for purposes of propaganda. .. . 
Weeping women and children are shown and in voices choked 
with tears they describe their sufferings in Poland. The audi- 
ence remained completely passive; there was only very weak 
applause at the showing of military pictures, not taken up by 
the bulk of the audience.’ 


This author was in Munich during most of the Polish 
campaign and lived in several student boarding houses, chang- 
ing location frequently to avoid Gestapo surveillance. The 
cynicism of students with regard to the alleged Polish atrocities 
was boundless. In one pension they would open the Voelkischer 
Beobachter at the breakfast table to the illustrated atrocity page 
and joke openly about what they would eat for breakfast—a 
grilled leg, for example—until a suspected Gestapo informer 
arrived and the cynical badinage would promptly cease. It may 
be objectcd—and with some reason—that these expressions 
reflected the typical attitudes of opposition or resistance circles. 
But even in the vast public taverns such as the Hofbraeuhaus 
there was no marked enthusiasm for the war, and in spite of 
the ubiquitous Gestapo, one overheard occasional expressions 
of disapproval or disappointment. 

From this brief account of “Undertaking Himmler” and 
similar provocations which were used to get the propaganda 
stage for the German attack on Poland, certain observations 
may be drawn. First and most important, it is clear that by the 
time of the Polish campaign Himmler’s Security Police empire, 
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the RSHA, already had the capability, independently of the 
Military Intelligence Service (the Abwehr), of mounting im- 
portant para-military operations which could have far-reaching 
effects on German foreign policy. While it was true that the 
Abwehr in this case was called upon for logistical support, it 
was not “cut in” on Undertaking Himmler and was powerless 
to block or deflect the action as it had in preventing the political 
assassination of the French generals, Weygand and Giraud. 
Henceforth, RSHA activities increased so greatly that the 
Abwehr and the Army itself lost any real possibility of con- 
trolling them. The effect of these activities was such that morc 
than two decades later they are still a basic factor conditioning 
Polish-German relations. Furthermore, the emerging pattern 
of RSHA atrocities, which became clearly fixed in Poland, was 
almost certain to repeat itself, and did so in the campaign 
against the U.S.S.R.. again with important historical conse- 
quences which are still felt today. 

A second observation may be drawn from the case of 
the Polish provocations and border incidents, namely that such 
operations may well set in motion a chain of historical events 
or forces which later get entirely out of control. In this regard, 
von Weizsaecker, from the Foreign Office, who observed the 
last phase of the German-Polish crisis, writes as follows: 


Those who have written the history of this last phase have 
so far understandably confined themselves to the diplomatic 
course of events, to the official books of various colors, to the 
confiscated documents, memoirs, etc. But in doing so they 
have underestimated certain political realities—namely, how, 
as a result of Hitler's frivolous game, in the last ten days of 
August 1939, so much unrest had been engendered in the 
German minority, so many frontier infringements had oc- 
curred. so many people had been carried away into central 
Poland, and so many other incidents had been reported, that 
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all these things weighed heavier in the scales than the rever- 
berating dispute of the so-called statesmen about how the 
original problem was to be solved. One may well ask whether 
the chariot had not already been rolling inexorably toward the 
abyss in the spring of 1939; but in the last week of August it 
certainly was. Hitler was now the prisoner of his own methods. 
He could no longer pull the horse to one side without being 
thrown out of the chariot. And riding on the leading horse 
was the devil. 


Although the fabrication of border incidents in the Polish 
campaign is the classic example of such covert operations in 
modern times, they have since become a favorite pastime of 
clandestine services operating in the Middle East and Africa— 
North and sub-Saharan—and presumably in Southeast Asia 
as well. Such provocations have repeatedly been used by dif- 
ferent powers or factions to justify further aggressive action, 
complaints to the U.N. etc., and have been an important factor 
in recurrent crises, some of international proportions. Continu- 
ing Isracli and other Middle Eastern border disputes are 
familiar examples. Many such incidents have undoubtedly been 
deliberate provocations comparable to the staged attack on the 
radio station at Gleiwitz. Undoubtedly some took place without 
the knowledge or consent of either the chief executive or foreign 
minister of the powers concerned, who found themselves placed 
in an embarrassing position by a fait accompli over which they 
had no control. It is significant that one of the first military 
services to be reorganized by General de Gaulle when he took 
office in the summer of 1958 was G-5, the Psychological War- 
fare Section of the French Army in Algeria. Likewise, the con- 
cern repeatedly expressed by the U.S. State Department over 
the political warfare activitics of the United Arab Republic 
in the Middle East during the 1958 Lebanon crisis, was prob- 
ably based on an intimate knowledge of the extent of covert 
U.A.R. provocations in the area. 
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By way of summary and conclusion, then, it may be stated 
that—although historical proof of the principle is by defini- 
tion tenuous—there are scrious national and international 
security implications in the capability demonstrated by covert 
agencies to deliberately sabotage forcign policy and executive 
orders, either by bureaucratic deception and delay, or by creat- 
ing situations of fact to which foreign policy must then be re- 
adjusted. This is a built-in capability which derives from the 
covert nature and functions of the agencies themselves. It can- 
not be entirely eliminated by organization or executive reform 
without cither putting the agencies out of business or ham- 
stringing their operations to the point where returns may be 
severely diminished or non-cxistent. 
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10 
THE MODERN 
MERCENARIES: 
The Saddle-Tramps of Clandestine 
Operations and Guerrilla Warfare 


FTER 
World War It, an unprecedented number of trained secret 
intelligence and gucrrilla warfare, or counter-insurgency, ex- 
perts were turned loose in a restless world of former colonial 
and under-developed areas. In many of these areas, newly 
emergent states began organizing and staffing intelligence 
agencies as one of the status symbols associated with the 
trappings of sovereignty. Thus a highly specialized manpower 
pool now exists and has created special management and con- 
trol problems. When it moves into the covert operations busi- 
ness, management must deal with the kinds of personalities 
which have been produced by the historical events of the 
period. 

In a brilliant but somewhat exaggerated article on “The 
Foreign Policy of Russian Czarism,” written in 1890, Friedrich 
Engels developed the thesis that “The Russian diplomatic corps 
forms, so to speak, a modern Jesuit order . . . recruited origi- 
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nally and preferably from foreigners—Corsicans such as Pozzo 
di Borgo, Germans such as Nesselrode, Baltic Germans such as 
Lieven, who like the originator of the order, Catherine II, were 
foreigners.” ' Engels observes that “The ‘enlightened’ eighteenth 
century produced quantities of such men, men who traversed all 
Europe in the service of ‘humanity,’ who visited the courts of 
all the enlightened princes—and what prince of the period 
didn’t want to be enlightened?—-who established themselves 
wherever they found a suitable position—a noble-bourgcois 
rationalist International ‘without fatherland.’ ”? During the 
nineteenth century, according to Engels, only one native Rus- 
sian, Gorchakov, served as Foreign Minister. 

One need not accept Engels wholesale condemnation of 
those talented Europeans, the so-called “tramps of the Enlight- 
enment,” who served Czarist Russia, “the citadel of reaction,” 
with such distinction. Nevertheless, his analysis emphasizes the 
fact that before the age of intense preclusive nationalism, char- 
acterized by World Wars I and II, it was not uncommon for 
men of talent and ability to serve faithfully and with distinction 
in the political and military establishments of countries other 
than their own without being regarded as “traitors.” 

The French and American Revolutions left a heritage of 
sympathy in the Western world for young nationalists and 
revolutionists seeking to throw off the tyranny of forcign domin- 
ation. The Romantic movement in literature not only made 
the revolutionist respectable but cast a glowing mantle over 
nineteenth-century soldiers of fortune, adventurers, and revo- 
lutionaries, such as those who catalyzed the wave of outbursts 
which swept Western Europe in 1848. Something of this heri- 
tage still persists today. It accounts in part for the tolerance 
shown by the United States, now grown conservative, for revo- 
lutionary movements in Latin America (except when U.S. 
Property is destroyed or nationalized), and for the sympathy 
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which the U.S. repeatedly expresses for “self-determination,” 
for fledgling nations emerging from former colonial empires 
in the under-developed areas of the world. 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
professional soldier, or even the revolutionary conspirator de- 
voted to the cause of national unification at home or liberation 
abroad, was regarded with respect and honor. The names of 
Lafayette, Von Steuben, and Pulaski are familiar to Americans. 
In Europe as late as 1870-1871, the Italian patriot Giuseppe 
Garibaldi served with honor on the French side in the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

The nineteenth century and the first years of the twentieth 
brought great expectations and noble causes. When the period 
ended, even the organized butchery of World War I was quickly 
enveloped in the myth of a Holy War to end all wars, and to 
make the world safe for democracy and self-determination. 
Before World War I and the Russian Revolution, the typical 
free-lance soldier of fortune was a romantic idealist and, above 
all, an individualist striking a brave lance for freedom and 
social justice against real or imagined tyranny and oppression. 
This was largely true even of anarchists and nihilists, whose 
noisy exploits received far more attention than warranted, and 
who sought Utopian goals by crude and violent means. 

The Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia shortly after 
the great political and social revolution of March, 1918, marked 
the end of an epoch. Henceforth the diffused Utopian faith of 
young idealists and revolutionaries in the West was inevitably 
attracted toward Moscow, where in a few brief years after the 
Stalinist succession to power almost every revolutionary ideal 
and tenet of faith was quickly betrayed in practice. Soviet 
Russia became a God That Failed, the appropriate title of an 
important collection of confessions of former Communists and 
fellow travelers. Internally, the agony of the failure is reflected 
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in such works as Victor Serge’s The Case of Comrade Tulayev, 
which vividly describes the spiritual tortures of the Old Bol- 
sheviks, true believers in the “universal human revolution,” 
who were liquidated in the Stalinist purges of 1936-1938.5 
Externally, however, the Communist party was able to keep 
the Utopian myth relatively untarnished until the “Great Be- 
trayal,” the Nazi-Soviet Pact of August, 1939, by which Hitler 
and Stalin unleashed World War IT. 

For all but the most wilfully blind, the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
marked the end of “Bolshevist Internationalism”™ and the re- 
newal of Russian Imperial expansion. Earlier, the Spanish Civil 
War had attracted idealists from everywhere (including the 
U.S.S.R.) as a battleground between the forces of darkness. 
fascism, and tyranny on the one side, and the forces of light, 
liberty, and democracy on the other. With Hitler's invasion of 
Russia in June, 1941, something of the same moral overtone 
was injected into the World War II alliance of the U.S., the 
U.S.S.R., and Great Britain (with Gaullist France as a poor 
relation). The “anti-fascist” coalition called for by the Com- 
munists during the Popular Front-Spanish Civil War period 
then became a military reality committed irrevocably to forcing 
Nazi Germany into unconditional surrender. 

But the open military attack on Germany was accompanied 
by clandestine “resistance” operations on a scale without prece- 
dent in terms of size, organization, depth, and intensity. The 
United States organized an independent covert operational 
agency, the O.S.S. (Organization of Strategic Services), which 
cooperated, not without friction, with British and French clan- 
destine intelligence services. In Poland, literally an entire “un- 
derground state” was organized, and, until destroyed by advanc- 
ing Soviet forces, carried on effective resistance to the Nazi 
occupation. Smaller, more divided resistance groups tied down 
heavy Nazi occupation forces in Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece. 
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In the German-occupied territory of the U.S.S.R., at first spon- 
taneously, then under able Soviet direction, partisan bands 
sprang up everywhere. While overrated as military forces, the 
Soviet partisans made a significant contribution to the Nazi 
defeat in Russia. This pattern of guerrilla warfare and resistance 
operations spread to the Asian and Southeast Asian theaters of 
war. In the postwar period, with the exception of the Korean 
“police action” conducted along traditional military lines, 
guerrilla and “counter-guerrilia” warfare has become the dom- 
inant pattern in the under-developed arcas of the wortd. 

But an important contribution to the postwar heritage— 
the Nazi “anti-Communist crusade” and its clandestine sub- 
structure, should not be overlooked. In the 1930's, the Soviet 
Union, with its Communist mythology, became a magnetic pole 
which at one time or another attracted most anti-fascist or 
ritualistic libcrals in a pattern called “the Stalinoid syndrome.” 
Similarly, Nazi Germany and its confused “ideology”—a 
witches’ brew of anti-semitic, anti-communist. geopolitical clap- 
(rap with an emphasis on “law and order’—attracted many 
influential conservative groups who were looking for quick and 
total solutions to political and social problems left in the wake 
of the Great Depression. This attraction, “the authoritarian 
syndrome,” is fully as important as its “Stalinoid” counterpart.* 
Moreover, although on a smaller scale and less effectively than 
the Communist party, the National Socialist party set up a 
worldwide apparat of its own, the so-called Nazi “Fifth 
Column.” Although the Fifth Column was an important ele- 
ment in the myth of Nazi invincibility, it was operationally far 
less effective than the propaganda image which it created.’ 

In launching the Russian campaign, heralded as a Great 
Crusade against the world Bolshevik-Jewish conspiracy, Nazi 
Germany organized and equipped special divisions from most 
of its occupied territories. The size of the renegade forces which 
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collaborated with the Nazis is far more important than their 
questionable military contribution. In France alone, an csti- 
mated forty thousand pro-Nazi collaborators were killed by the 
Allied underground. This compares with a total of 29,166 U.S. 
soldiers dead or missing in the Korean War. Beginning with 
“political housecleaning” operations in Poland, later extended 
to Nazi-occupicd Russia, the “special action” units of the SS and 
SD (Security Services) provided an ideological and operational 
training ground for thousands of fanatics who carricd out geno- 
cidal policies with a brutality and vindictiveness unparallcicd 
in modern times. 

World War II thus produced a manpower pool of trained, 
hardened, and unemployed former soldiers and partisans. Many 
of these individuals were unable to integrate themselves into 
the postwar life of their respective countries, which, for thou- 
sands of the defeated, was a shambles in any case. Others were 
sought as war criminals and went into hiding or assumed false 
identities. In the early reconstruction period, the black market 
and/or organized crime absorbed the energies of some. Many, 
especially from Germany, joined the French Foreign Legion, so 
that in the immediate postwar period approximately 35 percent 
of the Legion’s personnel was of German ethnic origin. This is 
probably a maximum figure later reduced by heavy casualties 
in Vict Nam. As a rule, individual nationality components of 
the Foreign Legion are kept at about 25 percent of the total 
to prevent any one nation from making the Legion into a 
Praetorian guard.? The 1961 strength figures showed that 
roughly 40 percent were still of German and 8 percent of Italian 
origin.® 

On the other side of the Iron Curtain, for a brief period, 
the Soviet-organized “Free Germany Committee” provided em- 
ployment for some renegade Germans, including Field Marshall 
Von Paulus and other officers.® Since then, local security and 
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police forces in East Germany have offered a haven for many 
former Nazi and SS officers. 

In France many ex-soldiers and partisans, having acquired 
a taste for violence and adventure, promptly re-enlisted for 
service in Viet Nam and elsewhere in the former French 
colonies and dependencies. Embittered and disillusioned by 
their experience in Viet Nam, many of them sought compensa- 
tion by a victory over native nationalists in Morocco and Al- 
geria. Here, so they believed, was the last “anti-Communist” 
stand. After six years of frustration in North Africa, a hard core 
of militants—including a number of experienced general officers 
—organized an illegal Secret Army Organization, threatened to 
seize power both in France and Algeria, and waged a relentless 
underground war of terror and assassination. As in all such ex- 
tremist cases, terror begets counter-terror. During 1961, casual- 
lics in the wave of bombings and killings by Moslem and 
European extremists totaled more than five hundred dead and 
approximately one thousand injured in Algeria alone.'® 

But in addition to releasing thousands of unemployed 
former soldiers, partisans, and guerrilla warriors, World War 
I] and its Cold War sequel produced a manpower pool of 
expericnced intelligence and covert operations personnel with- 
out precedent in modern times. Although the exact size of this 
group cannot be estimated with accuracy, it must certainly 
number in the thousands and derives in part from the following 
sources and factors. Each of the partisan or underground resist- 
ance movements in both Nazi- and Soviet-occupied Europe 
developed its own intelligence and operational networks. In- 
deed, the existence and survival of resistance and guerrilla 
movements depends on the success of their intelligence and 
counter-intclligence activities. During actual hostilities, the pro- 
liferation of competing Allied, Communist-controlled, and inde- 
pendent resistance organizations greatly increased the number 
of individuals trained. 
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Moreover, as soon as the war ended the elaborate Allied 
intelligence and operational agencics, such as the American 
O.S.S., were either severely cut back in size or disbanded, to 
bring them in line with estimated peacetime personnel needs. 
So were German military intelligence and guerrilla warfare 
organizations, and Himmier’s Security Police empire, the RSHA, 
which by the end of the war had usurped many military func- 
tions. With Zhdanov’s declaration of the U.S.S.R.’s Cold War 
against the West at the founding of the Cominform in 1947, 
the rapid bi-polarization of the East-West conflict resulted in 
a security purge in Western intelligence organizations. Former 
Communists or sympathizers who had served during the war- 
time alliance were weeded out as security risks. In the intel- 
ligence service of the U.S.S.R. and satellites, elements infected 
by contacts with or service in the Western countries were prob- 
ably purged with great thoroughness. Thus, on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, thousands of trained intelligence and covert 
operational personnel found themselves seeking new employ- 
ment. 

Finally, the normal employment turnover in covert opera- 
tional agencies is much higher than in comparable bureau- 
cracies. Internecine feuds, palace politics, and personal ven- 
dettas occur in all large bureaucratic organizations. They take 
On a particular vindictiveness in covert agencies because of the 
personality types who staff such agencies and the mantle of 
secrecy, intrigue, and security compartmentalization under 
which these organizations operate. Almost anyone with per- 
sonal experience in the field knows of officials who for years 
have not dared to take much-needed leave because they would 
have returned to find their jobs organized out from under them. 
In addition to the normal occupational risks of Foreign Service 
—alcoholism, dysentery, and other diseases prevalent in under- 
developed areas—duty at intelligence stations abroad involves 
exceptional personal and professional hazards. Control over 
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“confidential” funds for which there is frequently very little 
accurate accounting presents a continuous invitation to em- 
bezzlement. These confidential sums are often astonishingly 
large. Authentic historical records for the eighteenth century 
indicate that the major European powers paid out the equivalent 
of millions of dollars for political warfare purposes. There is 
no reason to belicve that less is being spent today. In Teheran 
in mid-August, 1953, in connection with the overthrow of the 
Iranian Premier, Mohammed Mossadegh, U.S. Brigadier Gen- 
eral H. Norman Schwartzkopf, an “old Middle Eastern hand,” 
reportedly “supervised the careful spending of more than ten 
million of CIA’s dollars in a period of a few days.” '! A stand- 
ing offer of a million dollars for the assassination of important 
figures such as Egypt's Nasser or Cuba's Castro may not be 
unreasonable and, as previously noted, as much as three to 
five million dollars has reportedly already been spent in vain 
for the elimination of Nasser alone. 

So much for the financial temptations of the covert opera- 
tors. There are frequently other more personal tcmptations, 
which tend to produce domestic discord in even the closest of 
families. The wives of some covert “control” officers may frown 
on contacts with networks of prostitutes and other demi- 
mondaine characters who are frequently used as low-level sources 
or agents, although in the present electronic age, as Allen 
Dulles once said, “It is far easier to put a listening device in 
someone's room than a lady in his bed.” !'? As in other high-risk 
occupations, divorce and suicide rates are probably high—in 
addition to reported “suicides” used to provide additional cover. 

The CFA admits that the nature of its work requires “people 
who have a high degree of vigor, vitality, endurancc, resilience, 
and adaptability. Such traits are required to cope with the 
stresses and strains occasioned by uneven and uncertain hours 
and days of work, duty in unhealthful locations with less than 
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adequate medical facilities, or arduous and not infrequently 
hazardous, assignments.” '> After the initial months or years of 
excitement have faded, demoralization, and disillusionment 
account for many resignations. However, Allen Dulles writes: 


In my ten ycars with the Agency I only recall one case out of 
many hundreds where a man who had joincd the Agency felt 
some scruples about the activities he was asked to carry on. 
In this case he was given the option of either an honorable 
resignation or a transfer to some other branch of the work.'* 


A significant number of resignations are of service origin, i.e., 
operators are forced out as a result of in-service vendettas be- 
tween competitive political or social cliques. Whatever the rea- 
sons, and they are usually both personal and professional, every 
year sees a new class of post-graduates from the various clan- 
destine services. The rate of turnover at the professional level 
in some branches may run us high as 50 to 70 percent a year. 
Such a high turnover is of course a serious management prob- 
lem which is met in part by an active, fairly successful recruit- 
ing program. Every year CIA talent scouts compete favorably 
with those of the great corporations for the better graduating 
students at the major universities in the United States." 
Severance, career protection, and professional morale are a 
far more serious management problem. According to an open 
letter from one employee, the penalty of being released from 
CIA for any reason is “most severe. Former CIA employees 
are excluded from large areas of Federal employment and are 
effectively blackballed from international organizations for 
policy reasons. These agencies won't hire ex-CIA people be- 
cause it might be suspected that they are still in espionage 
work and are still using them as ‘cover.’ CIA is releasing a 
number of older people of competence with good records who 
will find it difficult to overcome the handicap of having worked 
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for it. Most of them were promised career protection when 
they signed up but now they are being quietly dumped to make 
way for younger men.” "6 

Taken together, from all the clandestine services of the 
major powers, the “post-graduates” thus constitute a consider- 
able group, the so-called “saddle-tramps” of the covert opera- 
tional “community.” But unlike their early counterparts on 
the Western fronticr in America, many become expatriates 
with substantial anonymous bank accounts in Switzerland and 
extensive contacts in military, foreign service, and international 
grey or black market commercial circles. They tend to form an 
unorganized “international” whose only fatherland is power and 
money. They are available as “consultants” to such politicians 
as Perez Jimenez, the ex-dictator of Venezuela, who reportedly 
paid some of them as much as $150,000 a year. They may pro- 
vide “public relations” and lobby services in the major capitals 
of the world. They can offer their expertise to the intelligence 
services of emerging nations. They frequently help staff the 
commercial and political intelligence operations of giant corpo- 
rations, many of which (in the petroleum industry, for example) 
have world-wide interests. 

As a result of in-service or personal career advancement, 
many of these post-graduate covert operators are university- 
trained with at least the Master’s and often the Ph.D. degree 
or its equivalent. Some have legal training, and many have had 
practical experience in the field of propaganda or public affairs 
and information. They frequently retire to university life as 
professors of social or political science, or as middlemen in the 
profitable industry of government-sponsored research. An elite 
faction join the group of “philanthropoids” who dispense 
largesse for the great private research funds and foundations. 

Working in or with focal military and/or security police 
establishments, these international covert operations specialists 
offer their services for the organization, training, and deploy- 
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ment of guerrilla forces in the disturbed and under-developed 
areas of the world. They can provide the advice and frequently 
the guns and cquipment as well, for revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary factions operating outside the control of official 
agencies. As previously noted, the activities of private clan- 
destine services operating under cover of “front organizations” 
can complicate and frequently embarrass the political warfare 
operations of the major powers. The “Slavic Welfare Society,” 
a Slavophile front organization with headquarters in St. Peters- 
burg and clandestine branches in Greece, Turkey, and through- 
out the Balkans, was a constant embarrassment to the covert 
operations of Czarist Russia during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. The same observation probably applies to the 
independent clandestine intervention of certain American corpo- 
rations in the ill-fated Cuban enterprise in April, 1961. 

The personnel folders of these “modern mercenaries,” in- 
cluding thcir various aliases and cover stories, are, of course, 
locked in the top-secret “operational” files of the major world 
powers. The unofficial record of their exploits has provided 
material for various spy thrillers and accounts of guerrilla war- 
fare operations. Following the model of such accounts, three 
biographical sketches of covert operational personality types 
are given below. The first is an unaltered account of an histori- 
cal prototype, a Russian Foreign Service officer. The second 
and third are composite but representative contemporary figures, 
so that biographical details have been substantially altered for 
obvious security reasons. Except where indicated, the usual 
disclaimer, “any resemblance to any person living or dead is 
purely coincidental,” is emphasized. 


Mr. “X”—The Militant Foreign Service Officer 

“X” was one of the most energetic and zealous of the 
Foreign Service officers who had served for years in the Covert 
Operations Branch of the Foreign Office, with assignments in 
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the Middle East and the Balkans. Except for the alterations 
indicated, the following may be taken as an “official” biography: 


After seven years service in Mostar, Belgrade and Ragusa, his 
impetuous extremism made further employment in the 
Balkans impossible, and he was removed in 1867 to Beirut, 
and later Damascus. He was pensioned off in 1872 and with- 
drew to the customs department until 1875, when he left that 
service and went south to his Slavonic revolutionary haunts. 
At Bucharest he was one of the main leaders of the Bulgarian 
revolutionaries, and was in close touch with Chernayev (Rus- 
sian General Jeading the Serbian revolt), planning raids into 
Bulgaria, and later organizing Bulgarian volunteers. After the 
Russian declaration of war, [X] returned to Serbia and Bosnia, 
where in the course of 1877, he plunged into a feud with 
Despotovich, the principal Bosnian rebel leader, and set him- 
self up as head of the provisional National Bosnian Govern- 
ment. At the critical moment, he fell out of the window of an 
upper chamber and broke his leg, whereupon his government 
broke down. He lived on in St. Petersburg until his death in 
1886 doing what he could to help refugees and others from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina.!? 


Three years before this crusading Pan-Slav firebrand died, 
however, he plunged into one final adventure. Working under 
the double cover of a front organization, the Slavic Welfare 
Society, and a steamship company, he caused his brother, the 
Russian diplomatic agent in Sofia, Bulgaria, considerable em- 
barrassment by attempting to get hold of money from a special 
account, the so-called “Occupation Funds,” set up to finance 
official covert operations in Bulgaria. Written in the stiff diplo- 
matic style of the nineteenth century, the following telegram was 
sent by the Russian diplomatic agent in Sofia to the Consul 
Gencral at Ruschuk, Bulgaria, in an attempt to curb the cm- 
barrassing unofficial activities of his brother: 
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The Slavic Welfare Society at St. Petersburg informs me that 
my brother is traveling through Bulgaria and Eastem Ru- 
melia, agitating for the cause of reunion and for removal of 
the Prince Battenberg. My brother is supposed to be introduc- 
ing himself as a representative of the Black-Sea Danube 
Steamship Company (of Prince Gagarin at Odessa) and is 
asking the government to grant him subsidies. I beg you to 
inform my brother that at this time I cannot authorize any 
sort of activity on our part aiming at the unification of Bul- 
garia, and that consequently, he ought to return to Russia. 
Order the Ruschuk agent of Prince Gagarin’s Company to 
telegraph in turn to Prince Gagarin and have the latter recall 
my brother from Bulgaria, because the question of subsidies 
does not depend personally on Prince Battenberg. The So- 
branie [national assembly} deals with these questions through 
legal channels. Also inform Mr. Stomaniakov, the agent at 
Ruschuk, that I have sent the imperial minister of Forcign 
Affairs a report concerning the payment of subsidies to the 
Steam Shipping Company out of the occupation funds. How- 
ever, I cannot authorize a request to the government of the 
Prince to subsidize a Russian Company.!® 


Mr. “Y”"—A “Soldier of Fortune” in Any Century 

Major “Y” was graduated as a child prodigy from a liberal 
Midwest American university in the mid-1930's and, as a 
high-spirited liberal idealist, promptly enlisted in the Interna- 
tional Brigade during the Spanish Civil War. Like George 
Orwell, Franz Borkenau. and others, he was quickly disil- 
lusioned by Communist tactics in Spain, especially by their 
alliances with right-wing elements, their suppression of genuine 
social revolutions, and their deliberate sabotage of military en- 
gagements unless the party could get credit for victories. How- 
ever, “Y” liked the Spanish people and culture, learned the 
language fluently, and remained on the Iberian peninsula, al- 
though he occasionally languished in jail. Endowed with con- 
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siderable physical as well as moral courage, he took up profes- 
sional buil-fighting and carned a reasonably good living for 
a while in the provincial corridas: “An interesting way to earn 
a living by working only three days a week.” He next moved to 
Paris, where he pursued graduate studies at the Ecole des 
Sciences politiques. 

When Hitler invaded Poland, he promptly enlisted in the 
R.A.F, and qualified as a fighter pilot. When the U.S. entered 
the war, he managed through connections to transfer to the 
U.S. Army and, since he was a competent linguist in Spanish, 
French, and German, went through Camp Ritchie and later 
served in various intelligence and counter-intelligence positions. 
During the occupation, known as “Operation We Never Had 
It So Good,” he was attracted to Berlin as the most vital 
center of activity. There for three years he ran a series of intel- 
ligence networks in the Soviet Zone of Germany, crossing the 
line frequently at great personal risk. Young, personable, 
multi-lingual, with excellent social contacts, he was also highly 
regarded by French and British circles. His was the first service 
to report the intense Soviet drive for scientific and technological 
advances which culminated in the Soviet space achievements a 
decade later. 

In a routine transfer to the Pentagon, he served for a brief 
period as aide to one of the most respected of America’s 
“diplomat-generals,” a personality also known for his physical 
fitness and personal courage. Suddenly, during the reign of the 
late Senator McCarthy, Major “Y” was abruptly cashiered out 
of the Army as a “security risk” and given less than twenty- 
four hours to clear his desk. His wry comment at the time was: 
“Of course I have seen the inside of Mr. ————’s and even Mr. 
——’s jails. But I have risked my life for the Free World, 
first in the R.A.F. and recently every day in Berlin. As long 
as I continued doing a good job, I thought I would be protected 
against this sort of thing. | like my job—who wouldn’t?” 
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Picking up his savings, he left for one of the major Ivy 
League universities and was graduated with a Master’s degree 
from the School of Business Administration. Since then he has 
put his background, his operational expertise, and his business 
training to highly profitable account in the international market 
in small arms and cquipment of the kind nceded for guerrilla 
warfare operations in several theaters—the Middle East and 
North Africa, the Congo and Southeast Asia. 


Colonel “Z”—A Sheep Gone Astray 

Colonel “Z" began his military career at West Point, where 
he distinguished himself in athletics and “leadership” qualitics, 
rather than in his studies. Fair-haired, personable, rugged, and 
an excellent skier, he trained as a parachutist and joined a 
Mountain Division. where he became an accomplished Alpinist. 
With a crack climbing detachment, he helped break the German 
Gotha line in the Italian Alps and then quickly volunteered for 
a transfer to a guerrilla warfare unit in Southeast Asia. In the 
best “River Kwai” tradition, he parachuted with a combat group 
into enemy-held territory and fought his way out in a long trek 
through the jungle, winning several additional honors, so that he 
emerged as one of the most highly decorated young officers in 
World War II. After repeat performances during the Korean 
action, he languished for a time at staff and planning duty in 
the Pentagon. He drove a flashy car at breakneck speeds, mar- 
ried and was divorced twice, and decided to leave the Army at 
the end of twenty years’ service since he was bored with desk 
routine and did not expect to make the grade of General Officer 
in any case. 

Since he wrote excellent articles publicizing guerrilla opera- 
tions, for which he was paid handsomely, he decided to try 
his hand at “writing” and moved to Montparnasse in the best 
Hemingway tradition. He ran short of funds. He missed the 
protective womb of the big organization which he had served 
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so gallantly. After heavy drinks and heavier losses at a gam- 
bling casino, he held up the cashier: “It was like taking candy 
from a baby.” Released on “good behavior,” he will almost 
certainly show up under cover in any of several guerrilla war- 
fare theaters. He did not know the meaning of the word “fear,” 
but unlike Major “Y” he did not know the meaning of many 
other words either. He is an American “centurion,” a “true- 
blue” who went astray and needs the security of a Big Battalion 
and an organization with high morale and esprit de corps. He 
may move up rapidly in the Foreign Legion, or in one of 
several elite special service outfits. 


In summary, covert operations, particularly duty at intel- 
ligence stations abroad, involve exceptional personal and pro- 
fessional hazards. Personnel turnover in clandestine agencies is 
high. This factor, combined with the demobilization of O.S.S. 
and other wartime clandestine and security services, has pro- 
duced a large manpower pool of trained—and unemployed or 
under-employed—operational personnel. Many of the so-called 
mercenaries who figured in the Congo Crisis and who reappear 
in other active political warfare theaters are undoubtedly drawn 
from this manpower pool. As free-lance independent experts, 
often beyond effective national or international control, they are 
available for staffing intelligence and clandestine services of 
emerging nations, and probably oversell the capabilities of their 
specialty—covert operations. Many of these free-lance mer- 
cenaries are adventuresome, fanatic, and frequently embittered 
personalitics, and their petty intrigucs constitute a threat to 
the peace of the turbulent areas in which they sell their services. 
Moreover, the activities of private clandestine services operating 
under cover of “front organizations” can complicate and fre- 
quently embarrass the political warfare operations of the major 
powers. 
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CUBA, APRIL, 1961: 
A Sobering Incident with 
Useful Lessons 


HE APRIL, 
1961, counter-revolutionary invasion of Cuba has become a 
cause célébre with such far-reaching political and diplomatic 
repercussions that it merits considcration as a case study 
in itself, although only secondary source materials are available. 
The controversial Cuban venture illustrates the difficulty of 
evaluating a covert political warfare undertaking against a back- 
ground of charges and counter-charges based on “inspired leaks” 
and “official” but non-attributable sources, each defending a 
personal or institutional interest. The general public, even the 
historian, will probably never know the whole picture. More- 
over, it is extremely unlikely that any of the policy-making and 
covert operational agencies concerned in the Cuban fiasco has 
been completely candid in responding to official enquiry into 
the affair. Under cover of operational secrecy, tt is a relatively 
simple matter for an agency to withhold from official scrutiny, 
or to destroy “for security reasons,” documents which might 
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place its own participation in the venture in an unfavorable 
light. The investigating authority, no matter how highly placed, 
is virtually powerless to prevent such elusive action unless 
extraordinary sanctions are invoked. 

In addition, however sympathetic the head of a covert 
intelligence empire may be to an impartial investigation of a 
specific program or undertaking, he is unlikely to exercise suf- 
ficiently effective control over his opcrational personnel to 
assure optimum results. It is too much to expect specialists in 
the arts of deception not to use these arts when their own per- 
sonal career interests and those of friends and associates are 
threatened. In such situations the familiar adage, “where there 
is too much smoke, someone is bound to be fired,” comes into 
play. There is a general bureaucratic flight for cover and a 
search for scapegoats at all levels, balanced by a tightening of 
the ranks within the agencies against outside investigating au- 
thority. Moreover, since national prestige was damaged by 
the Cuban incident, there has been, quite understandably, a 
concerted administration effort to minimize further damage and 
to lose as little face as possible. 

To analyze the covert operational problems involved, an 
adequate outline of the background and principal develop- 
ments of the Cuban affair can be reconstructed from the often 
contradictory information made available to the press generally, 
and to certain obviously privileged reporters and publicists. 
Minor chronological or tactical details are not essential to deter- 
mining the national security problems involved in the policy 
planning and operational control of the Cuban fiasco.* 


* David Wise and Thomas B. Ross have written an absorbing journalistic 
account of the invasion and its aftermath in The Invisible Government, 
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The Historical Background of the Cuban Incident 

Beginning probably in late 1956, intermittent revolution- 
ary and guerrilla warfare activity was directed against the gov- 
ernment of dictator Fulgencio Batista. Under the leadership of 
Fidel Castro, the “26th of July” movement reached the pro- 
portions of a genuine, broad-based social revolution, compar- 
able to the Mexican upheaval forty years earlier, and provided 
the politica! climate and popular support indispensable to suc- 
cessful guerrilla warfare operations. By 1958, Castro had seized 
control of Cuba's three castern provinces, and in spite of 
Batista’s claims, most of the insurgents were neither Communists 
themselves nor under covert Communist control.' In this regard, 
there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev's reported statement to Walter Lippmann that 
Castro’s revolution “was not made by the Soviet Union but by 
the history of Cuba.” * Under these circumstances, the United 
States saw no reason to depart from its traditional policy of 
non-intervention. Having repeatedly seized clandestine arms 
cargoes destined for the Castro forces, the U.S. also suspended 
arms shipments to the Cuban government in March, 1958. 
The military situation deteriorated rapidly in the last months 
of the year, and the Cuban army, despite its numerical superior- 
ity, proved incapable of effectively combatting the insurgents’ 
guerrilla tactics. On New Year’s Day, January 1, 1959, Presi- 
dent Batista fled to the Dominican Republic, which, under the 
dictatorship of Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, offered him 
temporary refuge. 

Thus, the generally recognized cruel and corrupt dictator- 
ship of the Batista regime was overthrown by a group of per- 
sonally heroic and idealistic young men riding the crest of a 
social revolution which provided them the popular support in- 
dispensable to the ultimate success of their protracted guerrilla 
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warfare. However well-intentioned, Castro and his entourage of 
gucrrilla warriors soon proved seriously inadequate to cope 
with “the dilemma of power,” the problem of managing the 
practical business of government and still preserving the ideals 
of the revolutionary movement which swept them into power. 
In a brief two years, the early promise of the Cuban revolu- 
tion had been vitiated by a complex of factors, three of which 
proved of exceptional importance: (1) an exaggerated mistrust 
of the U.S. which turned into an almost paranoid hostility; (2) 
a naive tolerance toward local Communist elements which did 
little or nothing for the revolution in its guerrilla warfare stage, 
but were quick to exploit the opportunity of extending their 
own power and influence once the fighting was over; and (3) 
the Castro regime’s determination to carry out a thorough- 
going social revolution not only in Cuba but throughout the 
entire Latin-American area.’ This determination is reminiscent 
of the “permanent revolutionary” fervor which dominated the 
early days of the Bolshevik regime in the U.S.S.R. 

As a result of these factors, U.S.-Cuban relations worsened 
rapidly in the last few weeks of 1959 and continued to deterior- 
ate throughout 1960. Castro’s “agrarian reforms” and capital 
expropriations alicnated not only property-owning segments of 
the Cuban population but also American interests. Defections 
of individual Castro associates to the U.S. gave evidence of 
the growth of anti-Castro sentiment in Cuba, and was followed 
by the beginning of organized counter-revolutionary activity 
abroad, some of it based in the United States. Isolated airfields 
in Florida, for example, were used by anti-Castro Cuban 
emigrés as bases for leaflet raids and probably for arms drops 
to underground orgunizations in Cuba.‘ A sensational Cuban 
charge that an American-based plane had bombed Havana on 
October 21, 1959, killing two persons and wounding forty-five 
others, was rejected by the United States and was countered on 
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October 27 by a detailed official statement reviewing events 
since the revolution and expressing serious concern over the 
future of U.S.-Cuban relations.» The future coordinator of 
Latin-American Affairs for the Kennedy administration, Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., took the position that the Castro regime had 
“betrayed the revolution,” and that the Communization of 
Cuba had followed the classic tactical pattern of the Soviet 
model. As early as March, 1959, according to Berle, “the 
revolution was intentionally being directed into Communist 
hands and . . . Cuba was intentionally being made into an 
enemy of the U.S.” € 

Soviet intervention in Cuban affairs passed from a covert 
to an open stage in early 1960, when Mikoyan paid a highly 
propagandized state visit to the island. In May, Khrushchev 
announced that the Soviet Union would “defend” Cuba against 
“American aggression,” and later said that the Monroe Doc- 
trine had died a “natural death” and should be interred as a 
stinking corpse. In July, 1960, Castro visited Czechoslovakia 
to buy arms and was received with honors in Moscow. Cuban 
embassies all over Latin America openly engaged in pro- 
Communist organizational and propaganda activity. Under 
these trying circumstances, at least overtly, “American policy 
and Amcrican diplomacy avoided giving any pretext of hostility, 
and acted with remarkable moderation in the face of growing 
provocation.” ? The U.S. record of frustrated attempts to nego- 
tiate a settlement of its differences with Cuba stands on its 
own merits. Between March, 1959, and mid-May, 1960, the 
U.S. made nine formal and sixteen informal offers of negotia- 
tion, but was never able to get Havana to agree on a date. 
At a meeting of the American Foreign Ministers at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, in August, 1960, a committee of enquiry was 
sct up to determine “the facts” and to offer its good offices in 
resolving the Cuban-American dispute. Cuba twice refused 
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to answer requests by the Organization of American States to 
cooperate with the committee." 

In response to growing pressure to “do something” about 
the Cuban situation, the Eisenhower administration decided in 
October, 1960, to ban all exports to Cuba except foodstuffs 
and medical supplies.” and recalled U.S. Ambassador Philip 
W. Bonsal “for an extended period of consultations.” '° Im- 
mediately before the Presidential election, Cuba charged that 
the U.S. was planning an armed invasion of its territory, and 
on December 31 the Cuban delegate to the United Nations 
demanded that the Security Council consider the matter. Two 
day later, as a climax to the celebration of the anniversary of 
the revolution, Castro announced that the U.S. Embassy in 
Havana would be reduced in number to cleven, the same size 
as the Cuban mission in Washington, adding, “If they want to 
get out, let them.” Although the U.S. had apparently considered 
severing diplomatic relations for some weeks, within twenty- 
four hours of this broad hint the U.S. officially announced the 
break. Apparently the decision came as an order from the 
White House to the State Department. An airlift was arranged 
to bring U.S. diplomats home, and when President Kennedy 
took office on January 16, 1961, he inherited a paper war 
of charges and counter-charges over the Cuban situation. 

The Kennedy administration's attitude toward the Cuban 
problem was reflected in the following passage in the Presi- 
dent's first State of the Union message: “Questions of economic 
and trade policy can always be negotiated. But Communist 
domination in this hemisphere can never be negotiated.” "' From 
this and such indications as the appointment of Berle (whose 
views on the Cuban crisis have already been noted) as Co- 
ordinator of Latin-American Affairs, there was a clear consen- 
sus within the Kennedy administration that “Castro must go.” 
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As the President himself remarked to an aide, “We can’t go on 
living with this Castro cancer for ten years more.” '? However, 
it was clear at the time that, although several of the Latin- 
American governments were aware of Castro’s subversive ac- 
tivities, they were reluctant to take collective action against 
him because he had become a symbol of social reform, and 
because the original ideas of the Castro revolution (however 
badly betrayed in practice) still evoked a wide and sympathetic 
response among large segments of the population in many Latin- 
American countries. '? 

By March, the attitude of the Kennedy administration 
had perceptibly hardened. An Argentine offer to mediate the 
U.S.-Cuban dispute was not accepted, on the grounds that the 
problem posed by the Castro regime was one which involved 
the whole hemisphere. “Therefore,” according to Berle, “it 
would not be feasible to think of mediation by any hemispheric 
country.” '4 The U.S. case against Cuba was presented in a 
brilliantly drafted White Paper on April 3, in which “the 
revolution betrayed” was presented as both “a grave and urgent 
challenge” and “a clear and present danger” to the entire 
Latin-American system, comparable to “the invasion of the 
hemisphere and the seizure of American states by the Nazi 
movements serving the interests of the German Reich.” It also 
pledged the U.S. to give to “future democratic governments in 
Cuba full and positive support in their efforts to achieve free- 
dom, democracy, and social justice.” "5 The White Paper was 
apparently written largely by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., a 
former Harvard historian and at that time White House aide. 
with the help of Richard Goodwin, a Presidential Assistant 
dealing with foreign aid. But the idea of the Paper came from 
President Kennedy himself. who reportedly devoted many hours 
jointly with Schlesinger to the drafting." The intelligence esti- 
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mate underlying the language of the White Paper—‘“a grave 
and urgent challenge"—-was indicated in James Reston’s New 
York Times column the next day: 


.. . The Administration has reason to believe that there are 
now between 100 and 200 Cuban airmen in Czechoslovakia 
being trained to fly Soviet MIG fighters. So far as is known 
here, there are as yet no MIG fighters actually in Cuba, 
though it is not to be ruled out that some may be there in 
crates as part of the 30,000 tons of Communist arms which 
U.S. sources say have been shipped to Cuba in the last nine 
months. 

In any event, it is widely believed in official quarters here 
that if this training program continucs behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—there are 2,700 Cuban technicians of every sort now 
being traincd in Communist countries—the military balance 
of power in the Caribbean will be such within six months 
that only a major invasion of Cuba by Western Hemisphere 
forces, including the United States, could hope to deal with 
the milttary situation.!” 


Continuing, Reston emphasized that a principal objective of the 
White Paper was 


to give hope to the anti-Castro forces in Cuba and those train- 
ing in this country, and in Guatemala, that the U.S. would 
support any genuinely democratic government established in 
Cuba. 


Thus the evidence is convincing that by the end of March, 
1961, the Kennedy administration was committed to the prin- 
ciple that “Castro-must-go,” that the Cuban emigrés should be 
assisted in their efforts to overthrow the Castro regime, and 
that, if they were successful, the U.S. would support any 
genuinely democratic government established in Cuba. 

At this time a “great debate” over the extent, form, and 
timing of support to the anti-Castro emigré forces was taking 
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place among the top Presidential advisers and the principal 
agencies concerned—the White House, the State and Defense 
Departments, and the Central Intelligence Agency, which was 
later acknowledged to have been in charge of refugee opera- 
tions. The debate, which divided all agencies concerned, cen- 
tered on the problem of how best to serve the national interest 
in preserving the existing balance of power in the Caribbean 
(regarded as seriously threatened by the increasing tempo of 
Communist military aid to Cuba) and in upholding the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention and the sanctity of treaty obligations. 

The non-interventionist faction was concerned over the 
moral and political consequences of providing military force— 
only thinly disguised as aid to the Cuban emigrés—to achieve 
political ends. Briefly summarized, the moral case against inter- 
vention ran along the following lines: All over the world the 
U.S. has publicly tried to establish and defend a single overrid- 
ing principle, that force should not be used to achieve political 
ends, and that international disputes should be settled by nego- 
tiation. International treaties and other agrecments, such as 
the United Nations Charter, embody this principle and are 
meant to be instruments of it. The mora] leadership of the 
U.S. is based on the contention that these agreements must be 
honored. One of the central issues of the Cold War is that 
the U.S. abides by its treaty obligations while the Communist 
states do not, and that a world in which international agree- 
ments are dishonored is a world of anarchy which the Com- 
munists can exploit to the disadvantage of the Free World. 

In general terms, Paragraph 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, to which the US. is a signatory, provides that 


All members are bound .. . to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means . . . to refrain in their international rela- 
tions from the threat or the use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state .. . to avoid 
giving assistance to the aggressor. 
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It was on the basis of these provisions of the U.N. Charter 
that the U.S. opposed the Anglo-French-Israeli armed inter- 
vention in the Suez Crisis of 1956, although the late U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, John Foster Dulles, declined a “generous” offer 
by Premier Khrushchev of Communist troops to defeat the 
interventionist forces of our NATO allies in the situation which 
developed at that time. 

On the other hand, the moral case for intervention, or at 
the very least, for continuing and increasing aid to the Cuban 
refugees, took the following line: The anti-Castro refugees 
have the same right to carry on the fight against the Castro 
regime as Castro had to seek aid here in his protracted guerrilla 
warfare against the Batista government. Castro himself, before 
his own invasion of Cuba by yacht from Mexico in 1956, had 
traveled around the U.S. raising funds and acquiring arms— 
sums totaling an estimated $300,000 from U.S. and Latin 
America at the time of his seizure of power on January 1, 
1959.'* After the U.S. had pursucd a policy of moral encourage- 
ment to the Cuban refugees (combined with clandestine mili- 
tary training and aid) for at least a year, so the argument ran, 
the Kennedy administration could not abandon those refugees 
who opposed the Communization of their country any more 
than it could abandon the principles of the U.N. Charter or 
of the Charter of the Organization of American States. This 
was the “moral dilemma” facing the administration in the last 
weeks of March, 1961. The issues were clearly being debated 
behind the scencs in official circles, and were continuously 
mirrored in public opinion at the time. On April 14, 1961, three 
days before the invasion took place, James Reston concluded 
a column in the New York Times with the following paragraphs: 


The last time we intervened in a massive way in Cuba, Presi- 
dent McKinley claimed to have the benefit of “divine guid- 
ance” (which, if truc, wasn’t very good), Teddy Roosevelt 
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thought it would be “good for the Navy,” and Secretary of 
State Hay thought it was a “splendid little war.” 

There is no such nonsense this time. The “idealists” are 
aware of the menace in Havana, and the “realists” are aware 
of the force and expediency of idealism. The real issues are at 
least beginning to be debated and not just brushed aside as 
they were when the arms started flowing to the refugees. 


Operational Planning and Strategy 

From the contradictory and apologetic “background bricf- 
ings” to the press which followed the Cuban fiasco, the details 
of the policy and operational planning are not clear, and it is 
extremely unlikely that a full report will ever be made public.’ 
But it seems clear that under the Eisenhower administration, as 
a result of one or more National Security Council Meetings on 
the subject, a basic policy decision had been made some time 
before May, 1960, to give clandestine support to exiled Cuban 
groups for the reconquest of Cuba. 

Under the National Security Council intelligence direc- 
tives prevailing at the time, the control, training, arming, and 
financial support of the Cuban exiles was placed under the 
direction of the Centra] Intelligence Agency. One of CIA's 
top deputies, Richard M. Bissell, who had masterminded the 
U-2 operation, was given responsibility for the undertaking 
and remained in charge until the end of the incident.” This 
does not mean that the actual military aspects of the under- 
taking were handled by civilian amateurs. Many of the key 
operational positions within the CIA establishment are filled 
by military officers assigned on two- and three-year tours of 
duty. Moreover, many of the civilian personnel have had mili- 
tary experience and maintain active reserve officer status. 

During the summer and fall of 1960, the military aspects 
of the project were coordinated at the Pentagon through the 
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office of Undersecretary of Defense James Douglas, charged 
with quasi-military operations categorized as “collateral Cold 
War activities.” The military establishment thus provided per- 
sonnel and logistic support as requisitioned by CIA. At President 
Eisenhower's request, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had reviewed 
the project early in January, 1961, and when President Ken- 
nedy took office they were again requested to make a technical 
“appreciation” of the feasibilty of the military plans. The 
planning had called for a refugee force of about a thousand 
men to land on the south coast of Cuba near the town of 
Trinidad, an open area with good roads leading into the Es- 
cambray Mountains, a suitable base for guerrilla operations. 
The invasion force was to seize and hold a beachhead deep 
enough for the expedition to proclaim a provisional govern- 
ment which could then be quickly recognized by the United 
States, and presumably by other anti-Castro governments. Fol- 
lowing recognition, massive military aid adequate to assure the 
defeat of Castro could be openly supplied. Presumably, the land- 
ing itself was to be coordinated with covert psychological war- 
fare operations, such as a barrage of radio broadcasts and 
showers of leaflets designed to galvanize the anti-Castro under- 
ground resistance organizations into “demonstrations.” The 
planners were confident that once a beachhead had been estab- 
lished, a mass revolt could be stimulated. Finally, the planning 
called for air cover and support for the landing. Castro’s Air 
Force of approximately twenty planes was to be disabled by a 
series of attacks in advance and/or during the operation, with 
a U.S. carrier standing by to provide tactical jet aircraft 
in case of emergency need. The Joint Chiefs of Staff appraised 
the plan favorably and accorded the operation, as planned, a 
high probability of success. 

A final review of the project was presented by Bissell at 
a special ad hoc meeting in the State Department on April 4, 
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thirteen days before the target date for the invasion. Practically 
all members of the National Security Council and others directly 
concerned with the Cuban operation were present, including 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk; the President's Adviser on Na- 
tional Security Affairs, McGeorge Bundy; Secretary of Defense 
McNamara and his Assistant Secretary for International Se- 
curity Affairs, Paul Nitze; CIA Director Allen Dulles; General 
Lyman Lemnitzer of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Arleigh Burke, and others. Undersecre- 
tary of State Chester Bowles, who had written a memorandum 
opposing the project, and U. S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Adlai Stevenson, were absent. The sole member of 
Congress present was Senator J. W. Fulbright. 

The full-dress April 4 briefing was a dramatic illustration 
of policy-making at the highest national level under a demo- 
cratic system. After a bricf outline of the invasion project by 
Bissell and a favorable estimate of its chances of success by 
Allen Dulles, Senator Fulbright eloquently denounced the whole 
operation as both immoral per se and as the sort of thing the 
United States did not do well, and therefore should not under- 
take at all. Visibly impressed by this argument, President Ken- 
nedy then began to poll the opinion of those present as to 
whether the operation should go forward, pointing his finger 
in a typical gesture at each member around the table. With- 
out exception, all those who were thus directly questioned 
spoke up for the operation; those included Rusk, Admiral 
Burke, who counselled “Let ‘er rip.” and Berle, who argued 
that since “a power confrontation with Communism in this 
hemisphere” was inevitable anyway, it might better come sooner 
than later. In addition to the Secretary of State, Rusk's Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin-American Affairs, Thomas Mann, 
also favored the project. Presumably because President Kennedy 
had already read or knew of Arthur Schlesinger’s memorandum 
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strongly opposing the operation, his opinion was not asked. 
One of the participants later criticized Schlesinger’s failure to 
speak out (even though he was not called upon): “Arthur was 
right, all right, but he was mighty quiet about it.” 2! The meet- 
ing thus ended with a general consensus that the project should 
go forward, but the President did not make his own personal 
decision known until the following day. 

It is important to understand the kind of project thus ap- 
proved by the administration’s top policy-makers. The origina! 
planning had provided that United States air power would be 
on call at any time and would intervene openly in case of need. 
The presence near the landing area of the United States carrier 
Essex with jet aircraft aboard and the carrier Boxer with a 
battalion of Marines had been provided to meet this con- 
tingency. As was widely known, the Boxer had been altered in 
1959 to carry helicopters as the key unit of the Atlantic Fleet's 
“vertical envclopment” Marine force. Should the aircraft be 
forced into use, the project would lose its officially covert 
character and become a clear case of open intervention, with 
United States air power and possibly Marines directly support- 
ing the indigenous Cuban landing force. 

But such an operation, calling for direct U.S. air support, 
was in fact not the one concurred in by those present at the 
April 4 meeting. The policy of the Kennedy administration was 
to provide logistic support for a clandestine operation in which 
the United States would not be officially involved. Repeatedly, 
official administration spokesmen ruled out any direct military 
intervention, before, during, and after the landing itself took 
place. Accordingly, the final project presented by Bissel on April 
4 excluded open military intervention. The CIA, Pentagon, 
and State Department officials thus approved in principle a 
covert operation. 

This point was made explicitly clear at the final decision- 
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making meeting called by the President the following day, 
April 5, and attended by Rusk, McNamara, and Allen Dulles. 
At this mecting Kennedy, in accordance with United States 
policy, ruled that under no circumstances (short of a Cuban 
attack on the Guantanamo base) would United States forces 
be directly committed, and that the Cuban leaders in New York 
were to be informed of this decision. They reportedly 
concurred.” 

In line with this decision, subsequent changes were made 
in order to preserve the clandestine character of the operation. 
The first such change was the President’s ruling that there would 
be only two air strikes before the invasion, the first on D-day- 
minus-two (April 15), and the second on the morning of the 
landing. The strikes were to be made exclusively by Cuban 
pilots operating with a prearranged cover story that they were 
defectors from Castro's own Air Force. This modification was 
accepted by both General Lemnitzer and Bissell’s military ad- 
visers in the CIA.* There is also no record that additional 
measures taken to protect the covert nature of the operation 
were opposed by either the military establishment or the CIA. 
For example, the landing area was shifted from Trinidad about 
a hundred miles west, to the less populated area of the Bay of 
Pigs on the Zapata peninsula. A nearby landing field was avail- 
able, and it was hoped that the B-26's used by the refugees 
could be based there as soon as possible after the landing, 
rather than in Central America. Overt leaflet raids and radio 
broadcasts were also eliminated in keeping with the clandestine 
nature of the operation. 

The charge has been made in a CIA-inspired article that 
these measures contributed to “the fatal dismemberment of the 
whole plan,” that “bit by bit, an operation that was marginal 
to begin with was so truncated as to guarantee its failure,” as 
a result of such “last-minute curtailments directed by the White 
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House.” 4 The argument is clearly a case of CIA special plead- 
ing. It has been reliably reported that President Kennedy’s 
Military Aide, General Maxwell Taylor, personally tried to 
withhold publication of the article, thus eliminating the White 
House and State Department as sources. But even more remark- 
able, under the circumstances, is that CIA actually requested 
State Department clearance for the article, as an officially 
inspired leak! 

Meanwhile, although only a bob-tailed expedition was 
actually contemplated, heavy publicity in the U.S. during the 
first two weeks of April created the image of an imminent large- 
scale invasion. The Castro regime, in charges before the U.N. 
and in its propaganda abroad, added fue] to the fire. Following 
publication of the U.S. White Paper in the first week in April, 
Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa charged that the U.S. was 
waging “undeclared war” against Cuba and was supporting a 
“so-called liberation army of 4,000 to 5,000 counter-revolution- 
aries, mercenaries and adventurers.” ™ Reportedly nothing was 
done either privately or officially to correct this impression, and 
not only the general public in the U.S. and abroad but even 
the Cuban refugees themselves were thoroughly duped as to 
the scale of the planned operation. As a result, when the under- 
taking failed Castro was able to parlay his modest military 
achievement in repelling a minor landing attempt into a major 
propaganda victory.” What should have been a minor skirmish 
conducted under a cloak of maximum secrecy was magnified 
into a major defeat with glaring publicity, including noisy anti- 
United States demonstrations in Latin America, Western 
Europe, and, of course, the Communist bloc states. 


The Invasion Episode 


The pre-invasion air strike took place as planned on the 
morning of April 15. Having flown undetected the night before 
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from a base in Central America, at least three B-26 bombers 
successfully attacked Cuban airfields, destroying an estimated 
60 percent of Castro’s Air Force. Reportedly half of Castro's 
B-26 bombers and obsolete British Sea Fury fighters, and four 
of his T-33 American jet trainers, were damaged or destroyed 
and so removed from the imminent battle.2’ (This left ap- 
proximately three or four T-33 jets operative.) Two of the 
Cuban refugee pilots landed in Florida, claiming they were 
defectors from Castro's Air Force who, in the act of defecting, 
had attacked their own airfields. One of the attacking B-26’s 
was reportedly shot down, and the others returned to their 
base or some other Central-American landing strip.** The fic- 
tion that the rebel pilots were defectors was shot through with 
contradictions and was openly questioned at the time; the true 
story was confirmed a few days later.*” Nevertheless, to his con- 
siderable later embarrassment, U.S. Ambassador to the U.N., 
Adlai Stevenson, in answer to charges by Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa, swore before the Assembly that the attacking 
planes were Castro's. The credibility of the cover story pro- 
vided for the refugee pilots depended on acceptance of the 
line, “How could the refugees attack without planes?” 

As a result of the obvious U.S. embarrassment at the 
United Nations, and because the first strike itself was evaluated 
as highly successful, the second strike, planned to knock out 
the remaining 40 percent of Castro's Air Force, was called off 
on Sunday evening before the landing operation. Reportedly, 
the Presidential order was relayed to Bissell of the CIA through 
McGeorge Bundy, Kennedy’s adviser on National Security 
Affairs, who had been present at the April 4 meeting at which 
the consensus of opinion favored going forward with the land- 
ing as a Strictly clandestine operation. According to Charles 
J. V. Murphy's account, “Bissell was stunned.” With CIA 
Deputy Director General Charles Cabell, he went to the State 
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Department to plead for a reversal of the decision. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk remained firm, but called the President at 
Glen Ora and even offered Cabell a chance to speak directly 
to him, an offer which Cabell declined. Later, at four o'clock 
Sunday morning, as the assault barges were approaching the 
beaches, Cabell requested permission from President Kennedy 
to order jet air cover from the Essex stationed about fifty miles 
from the landing beach in the Bay of Pigs.” (The Boxer was 
also standing by.) This action would have been a clear act of 
open intervention—excluded as a matter of policy—and the 
requcst was turned down. 

About noon on Monday, April 17, as alarming reports 
came in from the Bay of Pigs, Bissell was told that the B-26's 
could attack Castro’s airfields at will, and finally, as a result 
of CIA-military pressure, Kennedy agreed at about two o’clock 
Wednesday morning to permit carrier-based naval jets to pro- 
vide cover for one hour, from 6:30 to 7:30 A.M. in coordination 
with a strike by the B-26’s. Due to a mistake in timing, described 
as “an incredible mischance,” the B-26's arrived half an hour 
ahead of schedule while the jets were still on the flight deck.*! 
Castro’s three remaining T-33 jets were able to make short 
shrift of the lumbering B-26’s. The U.S. jets were later observed 
over the general area, but it was already a question of too little 
and too late. Whether within or outside the three-mile limit, their 
presence jeopardized the covert basis of the operation. This 
futile compromise with principle stemmed from a concession 
made in extremis, as the result of repeated (Sunday evening 
through Wednesday morning) pressure at a time when, for all 
practical purposes, the landing enterprise had already foundered. 

Since the Presidential refusal to permit a second “Cuban” 
air strike has been singled out and heavily criticized as the 
decision which “put the enterprise in irretrievable peril,” the 
Situation at the time, i.e., after the first air strike had been 
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compromised and exposed, needs to be put in proper per- 
spective. The fiction that this strike had been made by defecting 
pilots using Cuban planes had already been exploded by Sun- 
day evening, when the CIA received the order to call off the 
second. There was really no other acceptable alternative except 
to cancel the entire operation. The U.S. could not repeat the 
same performance again without laying itself open to the 
charge of cynically lying before the United Nations in the 
worst totalitarian tradition. The reader has only to recall Hitler’s 
famous statement with regard to the Nazi covert provocations 
on the German-Polish border before his invasion of Poland: 
“I shall give a propagandistic cause for starting the war, never 
mind whether it be plausible or not. The victor shall not be 
asked later on whether he told the truth or not. In starting or 
making a war, not the right is what matters, but victory.” 5? 

In espionage and other covert operations, there are certain 
international standards of conduct and operative principles 
which have developed out of long experience. One of the most 
elementary of these is that when a covert operation has been 
seriously exposed, it is disavowed and dropped. This principle 
had already been violated by the U.S. once before in the case 
of the U-2 “spy plane incident,” a project which was also in 
Bissell’s area of responsibility. Apparently Bissell and General 
Cabell were prepared to repeat a compromised operation. 
Clearly, in accord with the established rules of the game, the 
President and the Secretary of State did not intend to reverse 
national policy at this late stage and permit direct intervention. 
However, the evidence presented in the CIA-inspired article, 
“Cuba: The Record Set Straight,” indicates that certainly at 
this time, if not before, the C1A-military officials directly in- 
volved at the top level in Washington were in fact operating 
on the assumption that the President could be induced to 
change his mind “if the military situation dictated.” 
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The tactical air cover aspects of the invasion episode 
have been singled out for special attention since they have pro- 
voked the most telling and intensive criticism. The tactical 
events of the landing itself are familiar and may be quickly 
summarized. 

Sometime after 1:00 a.m. on Monday, April 17, the first 
elements of the invading force, which probably totaled less 
than a thousand men, landed in the mangrove swamps of the 
Bay of Cochinos of Las Villas province and began fighting 
their way inland. The seaborne landing, supported by small 
parachute drops of supplies, reportedly jumped off from the 
Great and Little Corn islands near the coast of Nicaragua, 
territory which has been under a ninety-nine-year lease to the 
U.S. since 1916. Reportedly. troop movement through the ap- 
proximately twenty-mile band of waist-deep swamps was con- 
fined to a narrow foot path leading to a former narrow-gauge 
railroad bed and a short stretch of new road parallel to the 
coast line. Even if the landing force had been able to break 
out of the swampy beachhead and drive on toward the central 
highway, it would have emerged from the mangrove cover onto 
Cuba’s central plains with little protection from air attack, 
onto terrain ideally adapted to Castro's tank force. By deploying 
his tanks on the eastern flank of the beachhead, and his three or 
four remaining jet planes against the embarkation and supply 
boats, Castro quickly cut the landing expedition to ribbons.** 

There were no popular uprisings to dissipate the Castro 
forces and draw fire away from the landing expedition. Accord- 
ing to a number of reliable reports, the most important and 
active of the Cuban underground organizations was deliberately 
excluded from the operation. It was prepared to hit pre-selected 
targets and to broadcast appeals to the Cuban people over at 
least fourteen clandestine transmitters, but it was unable to 
go into action since its leader, with a number of others, was 
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kept incommunicado during the entire episode.** The moment 
of truth, marked by wildly conflicting reports and rumors from 
both sides, lasted approximately seventy-two hours. On Wed- 
nesday, April 19, a communiqué issued from Havana over 
the signature of Fidel Castro stated tersely: 


The invading mercenary army which occupied Cuban territory 
for less than seventy-two hours has been completely crushed. 


From Miami the Cuban Revolutionary Council issued a 
communique stating: 


We did not expect to topple Castro immediately or without 
setbacks. The struggle for freedom of 6,000,000 Cubans con- 
tinues.*5 


The Lessons to Be Learned 

A few days after the Cuban incident, President Kennedy 
noted that “Victory has a hundred fathers, and defeat is an 
orphan,” and remarked to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors that “there are from this sobering episode useful lessons 
for all.” 

The flood of literature on the Cuban incident touches on 
many of these lessons, but usually in the form of special plead- 
ing in defense or censure of the role played by one or more 
of the principal agencies involved. Undoubtedly the classified 
official critiques of the incident cover much of the same ground, 
with a greater degree of accuracy depending on amount of 
sensitive information made available to the investigative au- 
thorities. The most important of these is the top-secret report 
of the committee appointed by President Kennedy, composed 
of General Maxwell Taylor, Robert Kennedy, Arleigh Burke, 
and Allen Dulles, But anyone familiar with the process of 
official self-criticism of government operations realizes that the 
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final reports, like National Intelligence Estimates, represent a 
compromise statement of “what divides (or censures) us least” 
after the event, not an analysis of what divided the agencies 
involved before, and during, the incident itself. 

The author’s intention is not to review familiar lines of 
criticism, but to provide a different perspective and new criteria 
by which the incident may be judged. The perspective and the 
criteria are derived from a specialized study of both Czarist 
Russian and Nazi German covert operations. Some of the 
former, including strikingly analogous invasion incidents and 
covert landing attempts, were beset with much the same diffi- 
culties as the Cuban adventure and met with similar disaster. 
With respect to the national security problems involved in 
mounting and controlling covert political warfare operations, 
the lessons implicit in the Cuban episode may be divided into 
five main categories: (1) divided policy-making and operational 
responsibilities, (2) decision-making and executive control, (3) 
strategy and tactics, (4) intelligence estimates and calculated 
military risks, and (5) counter-elites, refugees, and operational 
control. 


Divided Policy-Making and Operational Responsibilities 

The Cuban incident is a clear illustration of the kind of 
multiple pressures influencing any important policy decision to 
mount a major covert operation. Conflicting, often contrary, 
pressures are brought to bear on the Chief Executive by the 
Foreign Office, by the secret intelligence and/or operational 
agency charged with the project itself, and by the military 
establishment which is called upon for personnel and logistic 
support. 

The general principle, illustrated by the historical record 
of Czarist and German operations and confirmed by the U.S. 
experience in Cuba, is that the involvement of too many 
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agencies, frequently working at cross-purposes and each de- 
fending its own bureaucratic interests, tends to limit the effec- 
tiveness of covert operations. The New York Times military 
analyst, Hanson Baldwin, summarizes this aspect of the Cuban 
incident in the observation: “In effect, everybody had a hand 
in the Cuban venture and yet nobody was clearly in charge. 
It was bureaucracy at its worst, with the right hand sometimes 
not knowing (as in the case of Adlai E. Stevenson at the United 
Nations) what the left hand was doing.” % In short, built-in 
bureaucratic divisions were operating during the entire episode, 
and their cumulative effect was disastrous. 


Decision-Making and Executive Control 

Interwoven with the problem of divided bureaucratic re- 
sponsibilties is a larger, more important question which touches 
on the capability of the executive to enforce policy decisions 
affecting covert operations gencrally, within the framework of 
a democratic form of government. 

At the final April 4 CIA briefing by Bissell to National 
Security Council members and other top officials, and, especially 
at the more restricted April 5 meeting of Dulles, McNamara, 
and Rusk, President Kennedy made his decision explicitly clear 
that the Cuban undertaking was to be a covert operation. This 
meant that direct air strikes for cover and/or support, even as 
a last resort, were excluded. Such direct strikes would have 
committed the U.S. to continuing intervention in the civil war 
which would probably have followed if the initial landing 
attempt had succeeded. Despite the fact that U.S. military 
intervention was not specifically written into the military plan- 
ning, it is certain that the CIA behaved as if it confidently 
expected such intervention (on which it had originally planned) 
to be forthcoming “on an emergency basis.” There is no other 
thesis which satisfactorily explains the course of action pursued 
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in mounting the project itself. There is no other satisfactory 
explanation for the presence of the U.S. carriers Boxer and 
Essex and other support forces (mainly destroyers) at the scene 
of the landing, tn numbers and types beyond the requirement of 
purely “rescue” operations. 

If this thesis is applied, the record of so-called operational 
“blunders” appears in a wholly different light, and the mel- 
ancholy catechism of censure repeated by most critics of the 
incident must be re-evaluated. At the same time, the policy 
sabotage aspect of the undertaking appears in a fresh light and 
raises a serious question as to the limits of executive control 
over covert operations generally. The historical record indicates 
that even such autocrats as Czars Alexander II and III, or 
Hitler, were unable to compel covert operational bureaucracies 
nominally under their control to implement policy directives 
which such agencies opposed. Perhaps it is too much to expect 
the chief executive of a democracy to do so in a rapidly develop- 
ing crisis situation such as the Cuban landing attempt. In this 
situation the chief executive is “for the duration” a captive of 
his own staff, like the commander-in-chief of allied armies in 
the field after a crucial battle is joined. Allied Councils may 
agree in principle beforehand on overall strategy. But action 
on the battlefield is likely to be strongly influenced by the indi- 
vidual commanders and strategic doctrines of the different na- 
tional armies. World War II is replete with examples of this 
principle. The Cuban incident, on a smaller scale, is another. 
After the April 4 and 5 meetings, both the CIA and the military 
establishment continued to implement plans which in fact, if 
not on paper, were contingent on direct air support and open 
intervention as essential to ultimate success. 

If the President's policy decision had been accepted in 
good faith by CIA as final, why was he repeatedly pressured 
later to reverse himself—at 4:00 a.M. on the Sunday morn- 
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ing of the assault, and in a grueling two-hour conference 
from midnight until 2:00 a.m. Monday morning? And again, 
why were the tactical operations structured (i.e., planned, 
rather than mismanaged) in such a way as almost certainly 
to guarantee failure unless direct intervention were used in 
the last hours of the actual landing attempt? Reportedly the 
State Department found it necessary to insist that the projected 
air strikes be made covertly by Cubans. The same observa- 
tion applies to other changes required to protect the covert 
character of the project. The necessity of pressure by the State 
Department and the President to effect such changes is con- 
vincing evidence that the CIA expected the operation to move 
from a covert phase into one of open military intervention. 


Strategy and Tactics 

The CIA strategic plan, approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, called for an attack by a relatively small force of roughly 
a thousand men at a single point, based on the political assump- 
tion that news of a single successful invasion would start 
popular uprisings throughout Cuba, after which more rebel 
troops would be landed at additional beachheads. These would 
quickly consolidate, and a provisional government would be 
recognized which could then be openly supported with direct 
military aid. 

Such a plan—or some variant of it—was undoubtedly 
discussed with Cuban refugee leaders. An important refugee 
faction, the Peoples Revolutionary Movement (MRP), a leftist 
but anti-Communist group under the acknowledged leadership 
of Manolo Antonio Ray, opposed this single-thrust strategy. 
U.S. policy-makers were repeatedly warned that Castro could 
quickly bring to bear overwhelmingly superior military force 
against any single beachhead target. The Ray group insisted 
that only a strategy of multiple small landings timed to take 
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place simultaneously with an internal sabotage campaign of- 
fered any real chance of success. 

In opposing a singlc-thrust landing, Cuban refugee leaders 
were thinking in terms of the optimum deployment of only 
their own limited military resources, and, of course, their think- 
ing was militarily quite sound. Normally, no commander stakes 
everything on one attack at a single point without one or more 
diversionary feints or light thrusts to divide the enemy’s forces 
and to deceive the enemy as to the location of the main thrust. 
Herein lies the key to the situation. Both the CIA and the 
military officials concerned—at least at the highest level—knew 
that U.S. policy was to keep the operation clandestine, and 
that direct U.S. intervention was thus excluded. Nevertheless. 
they refused to alter their original single-thrust strategy because 
they were confident that in an emergency “the inexorable mili- 
tary logic” of the situation would force a policy reversal from 
the President. and overwhelming jet airpower standing by on the 
Essex, plus Marine helicopter forces on the Boxer, could be 
brought into play at the crucial moment. Seen in this light, 
events which on the surface appeared to be an incredible mili- 
tary blunder become a perfectly credible mistake in political 
judgment, i.e., an crror in assessing the character and deter- 
mination of the President. Here was one question which was 
not settled as the CIA-military operators assumed it would be, 
“in a military manner, with a military decision, when the 
military situation called for it.” 

Viewed in the light of this error, the cavalier manner in 
which assurances were relayed to the guerrilla training centers 
by the CIA appears more irresponsible than reprehensible. 
Apparently in discussion of the project with Cuban refugee 
leaders, CIA officials had promised that direct air cover would 
be provided for the landing attempt. Although certain top 
Cuban leaders in New York were informed, there is no record 
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that any of the refugees who took part in the actual landing 
were told that such support was excluded as a matter of national 
policy. Under such circumstances, it should not be surprising 
that after the event there has been considerable bitterness in 
refugee circles, especially among those whose sons or relatives 
were either killed or among the twelve hundred prisoners taken 
captive. American military personnel who participated in a 
training or observer capacity were similarly misled. In reply to 
the direct question, “What was wrong with the landing opera- 
tion?” a capable U.S. colonel with considerable guerrilla war- 
farc experience who was closely involved, replied with some 
bitterness approximately as follows: “Nothing was wrong tactic- 
ally. The troops were well-trained; they fought bravely and 
well, but we never got the air support which was promised.” 
Apparently, this officer felt that he had been deliberately de- 
ceived, and he did not go along with Lenin’s formula that 
such matters as state promises, like pie-crusts, are meant to 
be broken. 


Intelligence Estimates and Calculated Military Risks 

In April,1961, the Cuban government under Fidel Castro 
had at its disposal less than a score of operational military air- 
craft, all propeller driven and relatively obsolete except for half 
a dozen re-armed T-33 jet trainers (a T-33 is a converted U.S.- 
built F-84). The “hard core” of the ground forces consisted 
of fifteen to twenty thousand regular Army and trained militia, 
although their combat effectiveness and dependability had not 
yet been tested. An additional 175,000 men had been armed, 
but they were poorly trained, ill-disciplined, and regarded as 
undependable against a good military force. These forces were 
equipped with Soviet Russian and Czechoslovakian small arms, 
about fifty Russian T-34 tanks, and self-propelled guns and 
small amounts of field artillery. Against these forces, the anti- 
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Castro refugees had as “assets” an effective, well-organized 
underground resistance movement and an estimated two thou- 
sand active guerrillas widely scattered in the mountains through- 
out Cuba.*? 

Although the so-called “intelligence failure” connected 
with the invasion has been blamed on CIA, the order of battle 
and strength figures on which the military planning was based 
were provided by the intelligence services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. The established procedure in military under- 
takings of such size and scope is for the President, the National 
Security Council, or a member of the intelligence community 
to request a Special Intelligence Estimate during the planning 
stage of the operation. The CIA function in such cases is to 
“coordinate” these order-of-battle estimates with a political 
estimate provided in principle by the Department of State 
through its own Directorate of Intelligence and Research. The 
CIA then edits and publishes the final agreed text as a ‘“na- 
tional,” finished estimate. Each agency contributing to such 
an estimate has the right to dissent from any part of it, and, 
after much haggling and compromise, such dissents are pub- 
lished as footnotes. Retroactively, an agency which has been 
right when ali others have been wrong can then point to the 
footnote, playing the role the late James Thurber described as 
“a Gloat standing beside a patch of ‘I-told-you-so.’” This has 
happened in the case of national estimates of Soviet air and 
missile strength, although since all such estimates are classified 
at least Secret, any public gloating has to be done through 
inspired leaks or through non-attributable “background brief- 
ings” to selected representatives of the press. 

In the case of the Cuban project, the established estimating 
procedure, designed to protect the vital security interests of the 
U.S., was either by accident or design (for “security reasons”) 
sidetracked by the CIA. In spite of months of planning, no 
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Special Intelligence Estimate was produced and coordinated on 
the national level. Instead, only an ad hoc CIA-Joint Chiefs of 
Staff estimate was made. Technically, of course, as in all such 
covert projects, CIA could justify the exclusion of the State 
Department on the grounds of “operational secrecy” and a 
stringent application of the “need-to-know” security criterion. 
In view of the fulsome publicity already given the project, the 
| “need-to-know” argument has a very hollow ring indeed. In 
any case, the responsibility for such exclusion and short-circuit- 
! ing of established procedure rests squarely with the CIA officials 
in charge of the operation. 
There is little reason to doubt the accuracy of the Cuban 
, order-of-battle portions of the CIA-J.C.S. estimate on which 
the planning for the Cuban landing was based. However, the 
political gamble involved is another matter. The CIA planners 
were confident that the landing would stimulate a popular up- 
rising, and that Castro would lack adequate dependable forces 
to crush both. As with most so-called “resistance potential” esti- 
mates, this CIA assumption was open to serious question, and 
there is little doubt that it was challenged at the time by re- 
sponsible officials in the State Department, especially by the 
Department's own intelligence specialists. There is also little 
doubt that these voices of caution were overruled by the clamor 
of the “activists,” as the pressure “to do something before it 
is too jate” mounted in both the CIA and the Pentagon. Even 
among the State Department representatives present at the criti- 
cal April 4 conference, there was at least one activist who 
clamored for a “confrontation with Communism.” 

The question of “who carried away what” from this de- 
cision-making conference is an open one. Clearly, top CIA and 
military officials continued to act on the assumption that open 
U.S. intervention could be invoked to carry the day if needed. 
On this assumption, the military risks were by no means in- 
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commensurate with the tactical objectives. Even the elementary 
precaution of mounting simultaneous diversionary landings was 
discarded as unnecessary. Had such feints been made, Castro’s 
remaining three or four T-33 jets would certainly have been 
diverted at least temporarily from the main landing attempt 
(which, as it was, achieved complete tactical surprisc) and the 
invasion might well have succeeded. 

The political or “resistance potential” section of the CIA- 
J.C.S. estimate on which the President acted was thus critical. 
The basic political principle here was clear to all concerned. 
As one analyst has pointed out: “There is practically no one... 
who believes that any undertaking of this sort would be either 
morally defensible or politically wise or ‘paramilitarily’ feasible 
if it failed to obtain the support of the people whose country was 
being assaulted. There is not the slightest doubt that this was 
the President's view. He could never have been persuaded to 
authorize the landings if he had not had it on the highest 
authority available to him that a popular uprising would follow 
the first landings.” ** As it was, the Cuban people sat on their 
hands. Why? What happened? How could “the highest au- 
thority” have been so wrong? The answer lies in two distinct 
but related areas, first in the intelligence collecting and estimat- 
ing problem per se, and secondly in the handling of the Cuban 
refugees. discussed in a separate section below. 

A flat prediction that popular uprisings would be touched 
off by the Cuban landing was probably not explicitly stated 
in unequivocal terms in the joint CIA-J.C.S. intelligence esti- 
mate. The language of such estimates is inevitably watered 
down with a number of carefully worded hedges. However, 
CIA-controlled sources, and the finished CIA contribution to 
the joint estimate, undoubtedly forecast such uprisings. This is 
almost certain to be the case when any agency collects and 
evaluates reports concerning a project on which it has already 
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embarked, and from which, if successful, it stands to gain in 
bureaucratic prestige and influence. The “operational feedback” 
factor, discussed previously, comes into play. Collection per- 
sonnel will naturally select and send in reports favoring a pro- 
gram to which they are committed, and their local agents or 
sources in the field are frequently skilled at guessing what the 
collection agent wants to hear and adapting “inside informa- 
tion” accordingly. 

The effect of operational feedback is magnified when, 
organizationally as in CIA at the time, intelligence is gathered 
and covert action planned under one roof at a time of tre- 
mendous pressure “to do something.” Commenting on the 
Cuban incident, a knowledgeable British expert summarized 
the situation this way: “The intelligence chaps present a situa- 
tion and the operational chaps say they can handle it. The 
local types say tens of thousands of people will spring to arms 
and that will be that. The whole system encourages your peo- 
ple to rush their fences. Much better to decide what you can 
do and how you will do it, and then give the assignment to 
the cloak-and-dagger boys.” 3° 

Moreover, the top-level administrative personne! in the 
various branches of the intelligence community naturally attach 
greater credibilty to intelligence or estimates produced by their 
own agency than to the product of rival branches. Clearly, in 
advising the President, Dulles and Bissell of the CIA discounted 
intelligence reports and estimates from State Department 
sources. They also clearly discounted repeated warnings from 
important elements of the Cuban underground that any an- 
ticipated popular uprisings would have to be carefully prepared 
in advance by a softening up campaign of sabotage in order to 
be effective.‘ 

Under normal circumstances, such willful blindness would 
be regarded at least as irresponsible, as the deliberate assump- 
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tion of a “calculated risk” unwarranted by the circumstances. 
This was the impresston left with the majority of reporters 
and news analysts at the time of the incident. This impression 
needs to be corrected. In the light of the CIA’s operative as- 
sumption (that U.S. jet aircraft could be called in to assure 
success of the landing “on a contingency basis”) the question 
of whether a popular uprising took place or not was at best 
peripheral. It did not enter into the CIA or military equation 
of “the calculated risks.” The same operative assumption clari- 
fies the otherwise inexplicable manner in which the CIA handled 
the closely related problem of the Cuban refugees. 


Counter-Flites, Refugees, and 
Operational Control 

The CIA handling of the Cuban refugees who landed at 
the Bay of Pigs on Sunday morning, April 16, 1961, only to 
be herded seventy-two hours later into Castro’s prisons, needs 
to be evaluated against the background of the organization's 
previous role and experience in covert operations, as well as its 
immediate aims and assumptions at the time of the landing. 

Throughout much of the Eisenhower administration the 
late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and other spokes- 
men had publicized the idea of “rolling back the Iron Curtain” 
and “liberating the captive peoples of Eastern Europe.” In the 
dark days of Stalinist repression there was indeed a current of 
unrest and a sub-stratum of untapped “resistance potential" 
which gave a semblance of reality to such pretensions. The 
intelligence community responded to this situation with periodic 
estimates of resistance potential, although when revolts did 
break out in East Germany in June, 1953, and in Poland and 
Hungary in October-November, 1956, they came as a surprise 
to almost all concerned. Millions were spent on open and 
classified research focused on the concepts of political warfare 
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vulnerabilities and resistance potential. Much of this research 
was funneled through such academic channels as HRAF (The 
Human Resources Area Files) at Yale University, or the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. From this effort several 
clear political principles have become common knowledge— 
part of the public domain of the political scientist, as opposed 
to the body of “classified” materials jealously guarded by the 
intelligence community. One of these principles is that follow- 
ing any broad-based political and social revolution, as in 1789 
in France, in Czarist Russia in 1917, or in Castro’s Cuba, 
it is impossible to turn back the clock of history and restore 
the status quo ante. This is especially true of attempts at 
“liberation” which (rightly or wrongly) are usually associated 
with conservative or “reactionary” elements who seck to regain 
lost positions of power, property, and privilege. Because of its 
association with a “return of the landlords,” for example, the 
Allied intervention in support of the Whites after the 1917 
Bolshevik Revolution was doomed from the start.*! 

After a decade of experience in working with political 
refugees and defectors from behind the Iron Curtain, the CIA 
covert operational planners were probably fully aware of this 
principle. There can be no question that so far as planning for 
the Cuban landing was concerned, they chose to ignore it. 

The CIA planners also discounted or ignored another basic 
principle: that no revolutionary or counter-revolutionary fac- 
tion can seize and hold power unless it can win at least passive 
acceptance by a majority of the population in the target coun- 
try, and the active support of a counter-elite which can control 
the physical instruments of power (the Army, police forces, 
etc.) while the new regime establishes its legitimacy and 
permanency. 

In its relations with the Cuban refugees, CIA officials 
threw their main support to groups which would have been 
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unacceptable to the Cuban masses even if the landing had 
succeeded. In the selection and training of clements for the 
landing operation, one movement which controlled an effective 
underground organization in Cuba and which might have pro- 
vided the nucleus of a counter-elite capable of seizing power 
and establishing a legitimate new regime was excluded. These 
were the political realities beneath the highly publicized facade 
of a seven-man Cuban Council formed on March 20, 1961, 
under the leadership of José Miro Cardona, who, like many 
of the refugee leaders, had broken with Castro soon after 
serving as Premier in Castro’s first government. Also repre- 
sented on the Council, heralded as the nucleus of a future 
government, were the leaders of the two principal refugee 
factions, Manuel Artime Buesa of the MRR and Manuel 
(“Manolo”) Ray of the MRP. 

In planning and executing the landing attempt, the CIA 
relied mainly on the first of these organizations, the Move- 
ment for Revolutionary Recovery (MRR) led by Captain 
Buesa. This was a moderately conservative group which did not 
sympathize with the social and economic reforms of the Castro 
regime. It represented men of property whose primary intercst 
in overthrowing Castro was in getting their property back. Such 
leadership could hardly be expected to inspire a popular up- 
rising (regarded by the CIA as peripheral anyway) at the time 
of the landing attempt. Moreover, support of such a group 
(which included an active fringe of hated former Batista sup- 
porters) was directly contrary to national policy. President 
Kennedy and other national spokesmen had repeatedly stated 
the United States had no wish to restore the pre-Castro social 
and economic structure of Cuba, and the U.S. White Paper 
on Cuba had set the general line that, like Stalin in the U.S.S.R., 
Castro and his Communist advisers had “betrayed the revolu- 
tion” and had imposed a totalitarian regime on the Cuban 
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people. In what might have been a very effective appeal, the 
White Paper called on the Cuban people “to restore the integrity 
of the revolution.” But the gulf between U.S. words and deeds 
was already too wide to be closed by propaganda. Aware of 
the incongruity between such an appeal and the presence of 
a minority of known Batista supporters among the covertly 
sponsored refugee organizations, President Kennedy ordered 
a purge of such elements. This direct order met with only 
token compliance by CIA operational personnel at the working 
level in the training camps, and the other refugees knew it. 
The situation could hardly have been otherwise, when in some 
of the training camps Batista supporters were actually placed 
in command positions.#2 Under cover of “operational secrecy,” 
the political requirements of the project were thus ignored, 
since the CIA and military officials concerned viewed the pro- 
jected landing almost exclusively as a military exercise. 

The same reasoning accounts for the exclusion from the 
landing attempt of the other major refugee organization, the 
Popular Revolutionary Movement (MRP), led by Manuel Ray, 
Castro’s former Minister of Public Works, who had spent eight 
months organizing the nucleus of an effective underground re- 
sistance network. The MRP attracted left-of-center refugee ele- 
ments who wished to overthrow Castro and restore a democratic 
government while preserving the basic economic and social re- 
forms of the revolution—essentially the policy line set forth 
in the U.S. White Paper. The MRP also favored a multiple- 
thrust strategy of several small landing parties preceded by a 
softening-up campaign of extensive sabotage by underground 
resistance elements inside Cuba. Since this was not in line with 
the CIA's single-thrust strategy and military plans, the MRP 
reportedly received only token financial support from the CIA 
and almost no equipment. The CIA adhered rigidly to its con- 
cept of the landing as a purely military operation in which only 
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previously selected and trained elements were to participate. 
For security purposes all others were excluded (except as indi- 
viduals). The Cuban Revolutionary Council and other refugee 
leaders were actually held incommunicado in New York, 
Florida, or elsewhere immediately before and during the actual 
landing attempt. Thus, although the general project was one 
of the most widely publicized “covert” operations of modern 
times, the landing itself achicved complete tactical surprise, 
both in Cuba and among the refugees in this country, a surprise 
comparable to the Allied landings on the coast of Normandy 
during World War II.“ Under these circumstances it was, of 
course, impossible to coordinate the landing with either an 
extensive sabotage campaign or with the “popular uprisings” 
so hopefully anticipated during the early planning and esti- 
mates phase. The deliberate deception played on the Cuban 
Revolutionary Council was no less cruel for having been 
inspired by the demands of military security. 

The CIA extracted its last pound of flesh for support re- 
ceived on April 21, after the invasion. An official press con- 
ference with over three hundred attending was arranged at 
the Belmont Plaza Hotel in New York. Dr. José Miro Cardona, 
the president of the Council, whose son had been taken prisoner, 
denied categorically that the U.S. had given the Council any 
help, military or otherwise, in the Cuban rebellion. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a statement which could have been more of an 
admixture of ironic truth and tragic falsehood! 


Conclusions 

In assessing the Cuban incident, future historians may 
charitably invoke the French proverb, tout comprendre c'est 
tout pardonner (to understand all is to pardon all). Certainly 
the search for scapegoats in an operation involving three of the 
largest and most important agencics of the U.S. government, the 
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Departments of State and Defense and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, is non-productive. At the risk of over-simplification, 
it seems clear from the preceding analysis that failure was due 
to (1) a basic misunderstanding on the part of all concerned 
of the nature and built-in limitations of covert political opera- 
tions, and (2) an operative assumption on the part of the 
responsible CIA and military officials that, in spite of a national 
policy decision to the contrary, direct U.S. intervention could 
be invoked as a matter of overriding military necessity. 

As to the first factor, in April, 1961, little public and 
almost no scholarly attention had been paid to the nature and 
limitations of covert political operations. Consequently, not 
only had its capabilities been oversold but, until the Cuban 
fiasco, the policy-maker could be justifiably excused for not 
understanding that a paramilitary operation of the size and 
character of the Cuban landing cannot be conducted as a covert 
operation. This lesson has been learned the hard way. After 
the incident, President Kennedy stated flatly that if such inter- 
vention is required in the future, “We do not intend to be 
lectured on intervention by those whose character was stamped 
forever on the bloody streets of Budapest,” “ a reference to 
Soviet suppression of the 1956 Hungarian revolt by the undis- 
guised use of massive military force. 

Second, after the April 4 and 5 policy and decision- 
making conferences, although the President had emphasized 
that there should be no direct U.S. intervention, both the CIA 
and the military officials concerned acted as if this decision 
were not final. And they continued to implement plans which 
in fact, if not on paper, were contingent on open intervention 
as an essential element of their success. This unfortunate situa- 
tion is by no means unfamiliar or unprecedented in the broader 
field of executive-military relations * or the narrower sector 
of executive control over covert operational bureaucracies. 
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Thus, in the first weeks of April, 1961, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration was sold on executing as a covert operation, a 
political warfare undertaking which probably could not have 
achieved its objective (the overthrow of Castro and his re- 
placement by a regime permanently acceptable to the Cuban 
people) even had the landing succeeded. On the other hand, 
in spite of a national policy decision to the contrary, the CIA 
and military advisers continued to implement military plans, 
the success of which hinged in fact on direct intervention. 
Moreover, even if the plans had succeeded militarily, they 
would not have secured the political objective. 

National objectives cannot be attained when policy de- 
cisions are carried out by agencies operating on assumptions 
which are contradictory to such decisions. The problem of 
assuring effective executive control over vested bureaucratic 
interests is difficult under the best of circumstances. It is ex- 
tremely so when, under a mantle of secrecy, a covert intelli- 
gence agency is given the capability of so structuring the course 
of events that established policy must either be reversed in the 
midst of a “crisis” situation, or national prestige must be 
severely damaged. The Cuban invasion is a clear example of 
both these conditions. It is also a striking illustration of the 
familiar adage that the faster one accelerates on the wrong 
track, the farther one is led astray. 
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affair which led to the aborted summit conference of 1960, 
the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1961, and CIA 
intervention in South Viet Nam have all served to focus atten- 
tion on problems of the management and control of covert 
political operations. Tighter Congressional surveillance was one 
of the first all-embracing remedies suggested as a cure for the 
ills besetting the intelligence community. Since at least 1956, 
when Senator Mike Mansfield introduced a bill to establish 
a Joint Congressional “Watchdog” Committee, similar resolu- 
tions have been introduced in each session of Congress and 
killed in committee. 

Indirect Congressional surveillance of CIA activities has 
been achieved through the subcommittees on intelligence of 
the House and Senate Armed Service and Appropriations Com- 
mittees. These subcommittees have been notably perfunctory 
as supervisory bodies. Typically, the House Armed Services 
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Subcommittee on CIA reported that it met five times during 
1963 (rather than monthly as scheduled ).' Congressman Walter 
Norblad or Oregon of the House Armed Services Committee 
has testified: “As you may know, we have a subcommittee on 
the CIA. I was a member of that Committee for four years. 
We met annually—one time a year, for a period of two hours 
in which we accomplished nothing.” ? The Senate group has 
been even more reluctant to assume the watchdog function. As 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall put it in 1956: “. . . it is not a 
question of reluctance on the part of CIA officials to speak 
to us. Instead it is a question of our reluctance, if you will, to 
seek information and knowledge on subjects which I per- 
sonally, as a member of Congress and as a citizen, would rather 
not have. .. .” 3 The Senate subcommittee schedule and per- 
formance has been about the same as that of the House over 
the last ten years. As one commentator has observed, “It is 
not likely that there is a thorough review in 15 hours a year 
of an agency that spends more; than $500,000,000 in over 70 
countries.” 4 

Allen Dulles and other agency spokesmen have repeatedly 
maintained that such Congressional surveillance is adequate. 
Dulles has said that Congressional surveillance has in effect 
been a dead issue since Congressional debate on Senator Mans- 
field’s resolution in 1956. He writes: “In April 1956, the 
Senate, after a most exhaustive debate, voted against the watch- 
dog committee resolution by a surprisingly large majority. Dur- 
ing the debate it was pointed out with a great deal of emphasis 
‘that procedures serving the intended end had already been 
set up and had been functioning well for some years.” > Even 
if one accepts Dulles’s judgment at face value, it is clear that 
Congress has nothing, as of 1964, in the way of a standing 
committee on intelligence activities, well-staffed and in a regu- 
lar session, such as the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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In part because Congress has in fact been reluctant and 
inactive in performing a watchdog function over CIA, a number 
of ad hoc task forces have sporadically served this purpose. 
Between 1947 and 1963, central intelligence was subject to six 
separate investigations and studies, two of them by task forces 
of the Hoover Commission in 1948 and again in 1955. The 
others include the Allen Dulles survey of 1951, the Lieutenant 
General James H. Doolittle survey of 1954, the Maxwell 
Taylor study of the Cuban failure in 1961, and the 1964 
special task force composed of Frederick E. Nolting, former 
Ambassador to South Viet Nam, Major General John M. 
Reynolds, a vice director of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
John A. Bross, a deputy to the director of the CIA. 

There is no need here to survey the rough course of the 
debate over Congressional surveillance. Harry Howe Ransom, 
in his study, Central Intelligence and National Security, devoted 
an entire chapter to the subject through the year 1957 and 
brought the story up-to-date in his book, Can American Democ- 
racy Survive Cold War? Ransom (who personally favors 
tighter surveillance) observes that 


. strong arguments can be made for or against the pro- 
posal commonly suggested as a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Central Intelligence for additional extra-Executive 
supervision of the CIA. 


He then summarizes the arguments pro and con as follows: 


Standard arguments against the proposal are: The existing 
system for surveillance is adequate in that the public is rep- 
resented by a small group of its most senior and experienced 
Congressional members, and the public will is represented 
by the fact that the entire intelligence system functions, in 
theory at least, under the responsible Presidential leadership. 
Establishment of a Congressional committee with a large and 
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permanent staff would not only risk disclosure of the most 
sensitive of all government operations, but would be an an- 
noyance to the intelligence leadership because of inevitable 
“second-guessing” by the Committee and its staff, some of 
whom might be disgruntled former intelligence employees. 
Furthermore, the State Department, Pentagon, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Federal Bureau of Investigation and other in- 
telligence units are already under the purview of various Con- 
gressional committees, which would be extremely reluctant to 
give up their jurisdiction. 

Intelligence work is a peculiarly staff function without 
any direct political responsibility for policy-making, which 
brings details of its activities under the heading of “executive 
privilege.” Any change in this status, so goes the argument, 
would do violence to the Constitutional concept of Presi- 
dential power and responsibility, particularly the President’s 
special discretionary powers in foreign affairs. The basic 
American precept of consent of the governed need not be 
stretched to claim that the people have a right to know all 
details about the formation and implementing of foreign 
policy. There are areas of legitimate secrecy, in which certain 
functions must be delegated to responsible leadership. Greater 
disclosure of intelligence activitics to Congress would further 
complicate the already difficult problem of intcr-allted intelli- 
gence cooperation. Most allied intelligence organizations 
would become even more reticent to disclose secret informa- 
tion to United States representatives if they saw the possibility 
of an American Congressman peering over their shoulder. 

So run the principal arguments against lessening the 
nearly exclusive Executive control over central intelligence 
policy and operations. Such views represent the problem as it 
has been viewed from the perspective of the Executive De- 
partment, particularly the Central Intelligence Agency when 
Allen Dulles was its head. 

From another perspective contrary views arec found. The 
principal arguments here are: The government’s intelligence 
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system is of increasing importance and potential influence in 
the governmental system and is thus too important to be left 
unsupervised by any group outside the Executive branch. 
Existing Executive and Congressional surveillance is sporadic, 
ad hoc or inadequately comprehensive. Congress probes in 
depth only under exceptional circumstances, like the U-2 in- 
cident, the defection to Russia of intelligence employces, or 
the Cuban invasion failure. Congressional surveillance is frac- 
tured into half-a-dozen committees. This situation both in- 
hibits an over-all view and promotes needless, time-consuming 
work within the Executive departments. The prestige of the 
central intelligence system is low on Capitol Hill and among 
large segments of the relevant bureaucracy. Public confidence, 
too, has been decreased by a series of apparent failures. There 
is a lack of understanding of the limits and potentialities of 
intelligence reports and estimates. A permanent, well-staffed 
Joint Committee might serve as promoter and defender of the 
central intelligence system while simultancously guarding the 
public interest. Such a committee might be composed of chair- 
men and highest ranking minority party members of the House 
and Senate Committee on Appropriations, Armed Services, 
Government Operations, and the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees. Intelligence personne] 
might be better protected from the perennial witch hunters. 
The American system, furthermore, is based upon a provident 
unwillingness to accept governmental activitics on “faith” 
without the proper institutional devices and criteria for judg- 
ing whether faith is warranted. A system with countervailing 
power—such as the separation of powers—has strength by 
keeping under control the worst features of bureaucratic be- 
havior, namely, the urge to autonomy and secrecy, for the 
sake of administrative convenience, and the urge to over- 
staffing and “empire building.” ê 


The kind of executive concern which has prompted 
periodic task-force study of CIA activities was cogently sum- 
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marized by former President Harry S. Truman in December, 
1963: 


For some time I have been disturbed by the way CIA has 
been diverted from its original assignment. It has become an 
Operational arm and at times a policy-making arm of the 
Government. This has lcd to trouble and may have com- 
pounded our difficulties in several explosive areas. 

I never had any thought that when I set up the CIA that 
it would be injected into peacetime cloak and dagger opera- 
tions. Some of the complications and embarrassment that I 
think we have experienced arc in part attributable to the fact 
that this quiet intelligence arm of the President has been so 
removed from its intended role that ìt is being interpreted 
as a symbol of sinister and mysterious foreign intrigue and a 
subject for Cold War enemy propaganda. 

.. . I, therefore, would like to see the CIA be restored 
to its original assignment as the intelligence arm of the Presi- 
dent . . . and that its operational duties be terminated or 
properly used elsewhere. 

We have grown up as a nation, respected for our free 
institutions and for our ability to maintain a free and cpen 
soctety. There is something about the way the CIA has been 
functioning that is casting a shadow over our historic position, 
and J feel that we need to correct it.? 


Congressional concern over CIA, like that of former 
President Truman, has focused mainly on the covert operational 
role of the agency. The position has been ably summarized 
by Senator Eugene J. McCarthy in a proposal from the floor of 
the Senate in March, 1963, and in an article published in The 
Saturday Evening Post, January 4-11, 1964. McCarthy writes 
in part: 


Wrapped in its cloak of secrecy, the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency modestly hints it has overthrown foreign governments, 
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admits that it violates international law and docsn’t deny that 
onc of its exploits wrecked a summit conference. The CTA, in 
short, is making forcign policy and, in so doing. is assuming 
the roles of the President and the Congress. It has taken on 
the character of an invisible government answering only to 
itself. This must stop. The CIA must be made accountable 
for its activities, not only to the President, but also to Con- 
gress through a responsible committee. 


With respect to the Bay of Pigs invasion, Senator McCarthy 
observes: 


Those who condemn the CIA for the tactical failures of this 
fiasco blame the agency for the wrong crrors. Its first mis- 
take was to assume the authority to raise an army on US. 
soil, even though the troops were Cuban refugees, without 
both Presidential and Congressional approval. The responsi- 
bility for organizing and sustaining armed forces lics with Con- 
gicss, not a supersecret intelligence agency. Second, the CIA 
was engaged in an invasion which might possibly be construed 
as an act of war; only Congress has the right to declare war.® 


Precisely here Senator McCarthy touches a sensitive and 
responsive chord, not only in Congress but in the broad public 
as well. There is widespread recognition that we live in a 
thermonuclear age when the Great Powers are restrained as 
never before from the direct use of military force out of fear 
that limited engagements may escalate into general war. Under 
these circumstances, Congress is reluctant to be led down the 
garden path of direct military intervention thinly disguised 
(in Cuba, for example) as “helping one’s friends”—friends who, 
in many cases, have turned out to be the wrong kind 
to have on our side in the perennial East-West struggle for 
influence in the under-developed and uncommitted areas of the 
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world. There is a growing consensus that para-military opera- 
tions of a size comparable to the aborted Bay of Pigs invasion 
should be conducted as open “counter-insurgency” operations 
through regular military staff and command channels. 

Probably by the mid-1960's, Congress will establish a 
watchdog committee for the entire intelligence community, 
modeled after the Joint Atomic Energy Committee. Such a 
committee will be far from the panacea hoped for by many who 
support the idea. For some years it will be similar to special 
surveys of the past and present which have resembled blind 
men groping about an elephant and reporting on its separate 
parts. This unfortunate situation in no way detracts from the 
general excellent quality of published findings, such as those of 
the 1948 and 1956 Hoover Commissions, or the Allen Dulles 
report of 1951, or the unpublished and highly classified recom- 
mendations of the Maxwell Taylor report following the Bay of 
Pigs incident ten years later. 

There is a continuing need for more studies, not only of 
intelligence as a “craft” and its relation to national security 
policy, but also of “strategic services,” or covert operations, 
and their relationship to both intelligence and to the general field 
of foreign policy and international relations. Heretofore, the 
polite fiction that special operations do not really exist (except 
perhaps in wartime) has placed the entire field of covert politi- 
cal action beyond the pale of responsible scholarship. There is 
also an urgent need for more studies of overt strategic psycho- 
logical operations, of the “psychological instrument of state- 
craft” which, since the mid-1950’s, has been ridiculed as 
“psycho but not so logical.” A forthcoming book by Paul 
Davis, a former staff member of the defunct Psychological 
Strategy Board, should help clear the way for a fundamental re- 
thinking of how instruments of policy can be used to contribute 
to the development of a strategic approach to foreign policy. 
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Before a national (or even Congressional) consensus can 
emerge on these complex and interrelated problems, a number 
of misconceptions must be swept away. 


Current Misconceptions 

First, as one authority, Harry Howe Ransom, put it 
bluntly: “The CIA is misnamed. More than an intelligence 
service, it has become a multi-purpose organization, engaged 
in a number of disparate ‘strategic services.” ” 9 In Former Presi- 
dent Truman’s words previously noted, the CIA has been 
diverted from “its original assignment as an intelligence arm 
of the President” and has become “an operational arm and at 
times a policy-making arm of the Government.” Given this 
situation (which is widely recognized and almost as widely de- 
plored), Truman has recommended as an extreme solution that 
the CIA’s “operational duties be terminated or properly used 
elsewhere.” Most responsible recommendations have been less 
sweeping. For example, Ransom concludes: 


The informational mission of the intelligence system should 
be organizcd separately from the clandestine operational po- 
litical mission. For when operational planners are permitted 
also to supply the ultimate decision maker with the informa- 
tion required to justify a plan’s feasibility great risks abound. 
Here the self-fulfilling prophecy is perhaps the most common 
danger. Planners and operational commanders are notoriously 
prone to view their proposed operational plan as an end in 
itself. As experiences in the Korean War, Laos, and Cuba 
demonstrate, selection of only those bits of “intelligence” 
justifying a given plan’s practicability courts disaster. This 
problem can be met, in part at least, by a proper organiza- 
tional arrangement which separates the information gathering 
mission from the planning and conduct of political operations, 
permitting more independent, objective evaluations.'? 
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The Washington Post (which has reported CIA covert 


operations as fully as reliable information permits) has re- 
peatedly made similar recommendations in its editorial columns, 
of which the following on CIA intervention in South Vict Nam 
is representative: 
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The United States has been understandably embarrassed by 
the disclosure that the CIA has been secretly aiding the South 
Vict-Nam Special Forces that conducted the raids on Bud- 
dhist pagodas. Yet this is, unfortunately, not the first time the 
Government has been made to look foolish by the misnamed 
Central Intelligence Agency. And the trouble is precisely 
that the CIA does not confine itself to gathering intelligence 
but has been given operational responsibility for tasks for 
which it has debatable competence. 

One might have supposed that the Bay of Pigs debacle 
would have alerted the White House to the risks of allowing 
an intelligence agency to sit in judgment on its own opera- 
tional missions. The temptation is strong to tailor intelligence 
to support preconccived opinion. Moreover, when the CIA 
invests its prestige in supporting a given course, there is an 
all-too-human tendency to seek vindication for a commitment 
of money and judgment. 

This seems to lie behind the present muddle over CIA 
misadventures in Saigon. . . . Let it be said that the CIA con- 
tains men of undoubted skill and patriotism. Let it also be 
said that much of the American problem in Saigon springs out 
of circumstances that not even the wisest of men could easily 
meet. But some self-inflicted wounds form part of the heart- 
breaking calamity. In the past, there has been a distressing 
tendency to subordinate political to military considerations 
and to avert the eyes from unpleasant realities. The CIA, 
while not alone in this failing, was unable to provide a de- 
tached intelligence corrective because its own agents were 
enmeshed in the operations of the regime. 
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There are many rueful lessons in the South Vietnamese 
tragedy, and not the least of them is that it makes sense in 
every respect to divorce intelligence from operations that 
belong in the military sphere. It would be heartening if the 
present embarrassment were turned to useful purpose by 
affecting a real reorganization of the CIA. The opportunity 
should have been grasped after the Cuban invasion; if nothing 
is done now, both the country and the agency may be need- 
lessty humiliated again." 


Second, there is a confusion in the public mind between the 
espionage and counter-espionage function of any central intel- 
ligence agency or complex of agencies, and the strategic or 
special services arm of government. The terms “clandestine” 
or “covert” operations have been used in both popular and 
professional literature to apply to at least three separate, 
but related functions: 

(1) Espionage, i.e., the organization and control of net- 
works of agents to collect information normally denied official 
representatives abroad. These range from the ambassador 
through the military and other attachés (Army, Navy, Air 
Force, scientific, economic, agricultural, etc.). Since, for ob- 
vious reasons, the host or target country places obstacles in the 
way of such collection efforts, they must be conducted covertly 
or clandestinely, and the information itself is frequently called 
“secret intelligence” in contrast to overt information openly 
collected. The difference between the two collection operations 
is illustrated in the rule of thumb: “If a foreign official obtains 
a Classified government report through diplomatic (or military 
attaché) channels, that’s intelligence collection; if he has to 
bribe or pay an agent to obtain a copy, that’s espionage.” How- 
ever, the adjective “clandestine” is mistakenly applied to both 
kinds of intelligence collection. Authorities have estimated that 
at least 80 percent of the information reaching the intelligence 
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community is overt intelligence collected through open channels. 
Nevertheless, popular fiction and motion pictures, and even 
more serious literature dealing with the craft of intelligence, 
tend to glamorize and over-emphasize the narrow espionage 
sector of the collection effort. Hence, as far as the gencral 
public is concerned, any intelligence agency becomes in the 
public view a “cloak and dagger outfit.” 

(2) The second term of the expression “cloak and 
dagger” stems from the countcr-intclligence function, which is 
also included in the grab-bag label “covert operations.” The dis- 
covery, surveillance, arrest, and elimination of foreign espion- 
age agents and agent networks is a normal security safeguard 
taken by all major powers. This function is usually the re- 
sponsibility of national security police or an investigative agency 
such as the FBI (which has both investigative and police 
powers) in the U.S., or M15 (a purely investigative agency) 
plus Scotland Yard’s Special Branch (which has police powers) 
in England. Traditionally, the dagger has been used for the 
effective and silent “neutralization” of enemy agents. But in 
recent decades the apprehension of spies (real or imaginary) 
has frequently been the occasion for sensational show-trials to 
impress the local public with the prowess of the national security 
agency concerned, and with the need for “renewed vigilance” 
against the “machinations” of the enemy. 

In someone else’s backyard, espionage agents of unfriendly 
powers cannot be arrested by one’s own organization, but 
frequently they can be induced to defect and to seek political 
asylum, they may be kidnaped, or, as a last resort, assassinated. 
Clearly, such counter-espionage operations abroad must be con- 
ducted in the greatest secrecy and are properly labeled clan- 
destine or covert. 

(3) The term “covert operations” is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to certain types of technical or technological collection 
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operations which require exceptional security as a precondition 
of their success. For example, communications intelligence is 
derived from the interception of messages and the “breaking” 
(decrypting) of enemy (or even friendly) codes and ciphers. 
All such operations are conducted in the greatest secrecy, usually 
by special agencies within the intelligence communities of 
the Great Powers, since unusual security precautions must be 
taken to prevent the sources from “drying up.” Some observers 
have predicted that new technological advances in intelligence 
collection constitute a “quantum leap” forward, and have rele- 
gated to a relatively minor position the traditional espionage 
networks. On a low level, one listening device under a con- 
ference table is worth a dozen charwomen snooping at keyholes 
or collecting “secret trash.” However, the device is useless un- 
less properly installed, and installation itself is a major feat for 
any clandestine service. The classic example is the listening 
device placed inside the Great Seal of the United States which 
hung for months behind the U.S. ambassador’s desk in our 
embassy in Moscow. On a higher level, earth satellites which 
photograph major military installations and monitor missile 
tests and firings represent collection breakthroughs unimaginable 
in previous decades. Both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. were using 
so-called “sky-spy” satetlites by late 1963.1? A Soviet Defense 
Ministry publication labels the U.S. Air Force Samos Satellite 
the U-3, after the U-2 reconnaissance plane, and credits it with 
a high degree of effectiveness." By February, 1964, the new, 
previously secret, U.S. Army Satellite SECOR (for Sequential 
Correlation of Range) was reportedly able to pinpoint locations 
on earth with great accuracy, i.e., within roughly 25 feet." 
According to National Aeronautics and Space Council spokes- 
men, despite official silence, these devices will certainly reduce 
information collected through espionage networks to a markedly 
smaller percentage of the total than the 20 percent figure which 
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is widely accepted today."® Information collected through tech- 
nological devices—especially routine order of battle and similar 
information—when collated and processed becomes “hard in- 
telligence,” a term that is being increasingly used. Unlike most 
information collected through agent networks, technologically 
derived information closely approximates or in some cases is 
identical with “scientific data” and lends itself readily to auto- 
matic data processing by computers and related devices. The 
distorting elements normally present in the intelligence process 
(sec Chapter 5) are thus greatly reduced in number and 
importance. 
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13 
COVERT OPERATIONS 
AND THE COLD WAR 
MISSION OF CIA 


L. ENTIRE 


range of clandestine political action overseas has been sanctified 
as the Cold War mission of the CIA by Allen Dulles. Spec- 
tacular successes and failures (both highly publicized) have 
created the impression that the CIA has been diverted from its 
role as a “quiet intelligence arm” of the Chief Executive to an 
agency preoccupied mainly with “sinister and mysterious for- 
eign intrigue.” For this the image-makers of “the silent service” 
and its former top echelon leadership have only themselves to 
blame. Not even the name of the man who heads Great Britain’s 
covert operational agency, the Special Executive Office, is 
known to more than a few pcople in the Establishment. In 
striking contrast to such anonymity, Allen Dulles became one 
of the most widely known figures on the Washington scene 
during the Eisenhower administration.' Moreover, CIA-inspired 
publicity has created the impression that covert political opera- 
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tions are not only an integral and indispensable part of the 
agency's overall operations but a principal reason for its exist- 
ence. This is a new development in the history of national or 
central intelligence organizations. As one observer has noted, 
“The great change in Western intelligence has come through 
the CIA’s rationale that it must meet the crusading spirit of the 
Communist world.” Paradoxically, since the literature dealing 
with CIA rarely mentions covert political action, the implica- 
tion is that the most effective answer to Communist-led political 
warfare is espionage (and counter-espionage) unlimited. Noth- 
ing could be more misleading. 

Like most revolutionary movements, the Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communist movements thrive on conditions of political 
repression and economic and social injustice. Even the most 
refined security police techniques of surveillance, penetration, 
betrayal, and repression will not remove the underlying causes 
of revolution, as the Czarist regime discovered to its sorrow in 
the spring of 1917. Certainly, as suggested by Allen Dulles, 
many states in under-developed areas need professional guid- 
ance or assistance in the use of intelligence and counter-intel- 
ligence techniques,? just as they need military, technical, and 
economic aid. But short-term or one-shot operations to thwart 
a Communist seizure of power are not enough, 

Guatemala Is a classic case in point. In 1954, the CIA 
helped a group of Guatemalans based in Honduras and Nic- 
aragua to overthrow the fellow-traveling regime of Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman, and thus thwarted an imminent seizure of 
power by the Communists. Writing from Guatemala City in 
November, 1961, seven years later, C. L. Sulzberger of the 
New York Times asked, “What has happened since? How has 
the U.S. used the opportunity presented by the CIA? Have we 
employed these seven years to turn Guatemala into a Central 
American showcase? The answer,” Sulzberger observes, “is a 
rather dim no,” and he continues in part: 
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President Arbenz Guzman, shoddy figurehead of the pro- 
Communist Government ousted in 1954, is now a refugee 
in Havana. ... The man we assisted to power . . . Castillo 
Armas was murdered in 1957 by persons still uncaught. An 
election to find his successor was cancelled as corrupt but in 
a subsequent vote General Miguel Ydigoras, openly opposed 
by Washington, came to power and still rules. Our own candi- 
date’s pride was assuaged with subsidiary office and a finan- 
cial gift. [Ydigoras in turn was ousted by a swift military coup 
(again aimed “to quash Red inroads”) Icd by Defense Min- 
ister Enrique Pcralta Azurida, who took over as Chief Execu- 
tive on March 31, 1963.] .. . U.S. ascendancy has been re- 
established. We were able to train anti-Castro forces in ob- 
scurc jungles and to de-nationalize vast properties of the 
United Fruit Company, seized by Arbenz. . . . Nevertheless, 
we still look like champions of the rich and the status quo. 
$100 million in aid has had dismally insufficient impact. . . . 
Seventy per cent of Guatemalans are still illiterate and a 
large number are hungry. . . . We have failed to find guaran- 
teed market outlets for basic agricultural products [on which 
this country lives], to assure honest government or requisite 
sweeping reforms. We have shown decency, sympathy and 
good intentions. But one knows where mere good intentions 
lead.’ 


The perennial struggle against Soviet Communist or other 


revolutionary movements will not be won by covert operations 
which seck, however successfully, to do no more than thwart 
threatened seizures of power, or merely to overthrow a Com- 
munist regime which has seized power. The latter was the ob- 
jective of the confused Allied intervention in Soviet Russia after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in November, 1917, and in the 
immediate postwar period. Allied intervention in favor of the 
Whites was in the judgment of one on-the-scene observer, “a 
tragedy of errors. We have aided in stamping Bolshevism in 
instead of stamping it out.” 4 
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Decades later, a number of observers drew the deadly par- 
allel between this fiasco and the CIA intervention in Cuba, 
which relied on Batista supporters to lead the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of April, 1961. In general terms, there is a growing 
recognition of the fact that United States efforts, either open 
or covert, to shore up crumbling right-wing regimes have been 
counter-productive and have in fact helped keep the U.S. on 
the defensive in the Cold War. This point of view has been 
aptly summarized by Walter Lippmann, who writes: 


I venture to argue that the reason we are on the defensive in 
so many places is that for some ten years we have been doing 
exactly what Mr. Khrushchev expects us to do. We have 
used moncy and arms in a long, losing attempt to stabilize 
native governments, which in the name of anti-Communism, 
are opposed to all important social change. This has been 
exactly what Mr. K’s dogma calls for—that Communism 
should be the only alternative to the status quo with its im- 
memorial poverty and privilege. 


The argument here is not that U.S. intervention, as in the 
case of Guatemala in 1954, may not be a necessary expedient 
at times. CIA intervention in the troubled Congo in support 
of Colonel Joseph Mobutu contributed materially to the stabi- 
lization of the fledgling native regime during its first year 
(1960-1961) of independence. Andrew Tully, in CIA, the In- 
side Story, summarizes his account of this covert operation with 
the statement, “CIA had played an important role in the pa- 
tients sometimes irritating but continuing recuperation from 
overindulgence in the excesses of freedom.” * During roughly 
the same period in neighboring Guinea, the covert operational 
arm of another Western power did a superb job in persuading 
President Sekou Touré, a Lenin prize-winner, to change the 
color of his political orientation from red to tricolor, denounce 
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a “Communist” plot to overthrow his government, and expel 
the Soviet ambassador.® Thanks to the skill of this truly “silent 
service,” a former Soviet bloc show-window and a “bastion 
of Communist penetration” in Africa suddenly collapsed from 
within. 

This kind of unheralded, clandestine operation is cxem- 
plary. But the CIA record of supporting repressive factions or 
regimes (such as the Diem regime in South Viet Nam) simply 
because they are anti-Communist (and therefore “our friends,” 
to quote Allen Dulles) indicates an oversimplified “cops and 
robbers” approach to the Cold War which is already obso- 
lete. The U.S. military establishment has developed a far more 
sophisticated approach in a growing body of “counter-insur- 
gency” doctrine which calls for combined military and “civic 
action” at the village level, where it is most needed. 

The concept of “civic action” includes basic economic 
and social reforms without which a government threatened by 
guerrillas cannot hope to re-establish the social order and its 
own authority. An article by Peter Paret and John W. Shy, 
“Guerrilla War and U.S. Military Policy,” concludes: 


Although this task [re-establishing the social and political 
order) seems wholly non-military, it in fact attacks the under- 
lying discontent that sustains violence. Neither economic aid 
from the U.S. nor domestic authoritarianism are adequate an- 
swers to this problem. . . . The U.S. must of course decide 
whether it is ready to interfere in the political affairs and even 
in the administration of weak and often irrational friends, and 
help them—force them if necessary—to carry out the needed 
program. .. . There is little hope that, in place of reform, the 
U.S. can simply persuade the people of a guerrilla-infested 
State to change thcir minds. . . . The idea that the minds of 
illiterate, economically backward people can be manipulated 
over a wide range of desires is probably wrong. In any case, 
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we do not have the time to try it. Instead, the U.S. must 
accept the fact that real gricvances, producing real demands, 
provide most of the impetus for guerrilla war, and we must 
prepare to meet or at least undercut those demands.’ 


There is growing recognition of the fact that real political, 
economic, and social grievances provide most of the impetus 
for the spread of Communism in the under-developed areas of 
the world. Covert political operations may be useful in help- 
ing meet this threat, but the idea that such “technical assist- 
ance” is the principal Cold War mission of the United States 
is both short-sighted and obsolete. 
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14 
STRATEGIC DISSERVICES 
TO THE PEACE 


L, HIS 


book, The Craft of Intelligence, Allen Dulles has made an 
cloquent plea for his concept of one of the important Cold 
War missions of the CIA.' He urges that our intelligence 
service must, wherever possible, 


help to build up the local defenses against [Communist] pene- 
tration by kceping target countries aware of the nature and 
extent of their peril and by assisting their internal security 
service wherever this can be donc, or possibly only be done, 
on a covert basis. 

Many of the countries most seriously threatened do not 
have internal police or security services adequate to the task 
of obtaining timely warning of the peril of Communist sub- 
version. For this they often need help and they can get it 
only from a country like the United States, which has the re- 
sources and techniques to aid them. Many regimes in the 
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countries whose security is threatened welcome this help and 
over the years have profited greatly from it.2 


There is, of course, no a priori reason why technical assist- 
ance to help emerging countries build up efficient internal 
security police systems should be administered by CIA. Logi- 
cally, since the FBI provides these services for this country, 
it should be better equipped to provide such assistance than 
“the intelligence arm of the President,” the principa! function 
for which former President Truman established CIA in the 
first place. 

Morcover, while many countries have undoubtedly wel- 
comed such assistance, others have “astounded the world by 
their ingratitude.” Nasser’s Egypt during the Suez Crisis is a 
classic example.’ Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, as 
early as 1959, charged that the CIA tried to instigate a coup 
against him, and repeated the same and other (probably equally 
unfounded} accusations in February, 1964, complaining, “We 
want to remain Cambodians, but Americans won't let us live 
in peace.” ‘4 These kinds of accusations are almost inevitable 
when the intelligence services of any of the major powers inter- 
vene actively in the internal affairs of the minor powers. Egypt, 
for example, in 1961-1962, accused a French economic mission 
of plotting the assassination of President Nasser and the over- 
throw of his government.’ In January, 1962, President Su- 
karno of Indonesia accused alleged Dutch agents of attempting 
to assassinate him—the fourth such attempt—in a grenade 
attack against his motorcade in Macassar.® In September, 1962, 
the Ghana press and radio accused the British of complicity 
in bomb outrages and an alleged attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah. (In an astonishing admission, how- 
ever, Nkrumah reportedly apologized for the accusations and 
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emphasized that his government did not control the press and 
radio.) ? 

There is clearly a danger to such technical assistance in 
building up indigenous security police forces in the emerging 
nations. Allen Dulles recognizes it with the caveat that “in 
some cases, especially in South America, a dictator has later 
taken over an internal security service previously trained to 
combat Communism and has diverted it into a kind of Gestapo 
to hunt down local political opponents. This happened in Cuba 
under Batista.” ® The turbulent history of other Latin-American 
dictatorships has also been studded with illustrations of the 
abuse of internal security police powers. The Trujillo dictator- 
ship in the Dominican Republic and the Duvalier regime in 
Haiti have distinguished themselves in this regard. Covert 
operational agencies have also engaged in domestic political 
repression. A military intelligence unit serving as the covert 
operational arm of Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, the late dictator 
of the Dominican Republic, was responsible for a series of 
sensational political murders and murder plots. One of the 
latter was apparently documented by embassy communications.’ 

But the calculated risk that Western-trained internal se- 
curity forces may later be converted by dictatorial regimes into 
instruments of political repression and terror is only one 
of the dangers involved. Far more serious is that friendly tech- 
nical assistance in “intelligence and counter-intelligence” train- 
ing will produce the kind of virulent covert operational agen- 
cies which have apparently proliferated among the emerging 
states in the Middle East and North and Sub-Saharan Africa. 

The precise responsibility for numerous assassinations 
either attempted or executed in West Africa and the Congo in 
the early 1960's may never be satisfactorily established. There 
can be little doubt, however, that in many cases either an in- 
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digenous or a foreign covert operational agency was heavily 
involved (or both). For example, in November, 1961, a special 
U.N. investigating commission found that “in all probability” 
former Congolese Premier Patrice Lumumba was murdered on 
January 17, 1961, by Belgian mercenaries in the presence of 
the then President of Katanga, Moise Tshombe.'® Following 
this spectacular affair, President Sylvanus Olympio of the Re- 
public of Togo was murdered on January 13, 1963, in an affair 
in which Ghana’s Bureau of African Affairs (BAA) was im- 
plicated.'' Ghana’s obviously very active covert agency was of- 
ficially charged with plotting to kill the Ivory Coast’s President 
Felix Houphouct-Boigny in the same month.'*? Charges and 
counter-charges of plots to overthrow cach other’s government 
by means of covert operations had previously been exchanged 
between Togoland and Ghana,” and indeed between 1957 and 
1963 there were almost yearly bombing incidents reportedly 
aimed at Ghanaian President Kwame Nkrumah’s life. 

In October, 1963, Congo Defense Minister Jerome Anany 
accused extremist elements of a plot to arrest “and if necessary, 
kill” leading members of the government and said that an un- 
specified foreign cmbassy was gravely implicated. The quasi- 
official newspaper, Le Progres, named the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United Arab Republic as the main paymasters 
of extremist movements.!* 

Since crude political terror and assassination are favored 
instruments of new, inexperienced covert agencies, responsi- 
bility for much of this kind of activity in West Africa probably 
lics with indigenous agencies rather than with those of the 
Great Powers. But the local covert agencies in the area did 
not suddenly appear when the emerging states received their 
independence. Like the local security forces which were trained 
with the technical assistance of both Western and Communist 
powers, they owe their “assets,” and in some cases their cx- 
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istence, to the tutelage of the Great Powers in this very 
active political warfare theater. The political turbulence in 
West Africa is a natural end product of the internal struggle 
for power among political leaders and factions within each of 
the new states, combined with international rivalries between 
the states themselves. But the bungling covert operational agen- 
cies of some of these new states (the BAA—Bureau of African 
Affairs of Ghana, for example) have done much to increase 
political turbulence with their plots, counter-plots, and assas- 
sinations. Some of these provocations have intensified interna- 
tional crises, such as the extended Congo crisis of 1960-1962, 
involving the Great Powers directly as well as the United 
Nations. The Congo crisis resulted in the death of the late U.N. 
Secretary Generat Dag Hammarskjold on September 17, 1961, 
in a plane crash, under circumstances which have never been 
satisfactorily explained.” Two heads of government, Sylvanus 
Oiympio of Togo and Patrice Lumumba of the Congo, were 
assassinated. 

The record of the indigenous covert operational agencies 
in Sub-Saharan Africa has been a shabby one indeed. The 
conclusion is inescapable that by training and supporting 
counter-intelligence services which can divert their skills to 
political operations, the Great Powers have in fact accomplished 
a disservice tọ the peace. 

The omnipresent influence of covert opcrational agencies 
in the entire Middle Eastern political warfare theater is symbol- 
ized in the title, Uneasy Lies the Head, of King Hussein of 
Jordan’s autobiography, which covers nine turbulent years of 
his reign from 1953 to 1962. Hussein has charged Nasser’s 
United Arab Republic with the murder of King Faisal in the 
bloody Iraqi rebellion of 1958. Hussein writes that both U.A.R. 
and Soviet agents were back of an attack on his plane over 
Syria by two Syrian Air Force jets, which was, he claims a 
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bold attempt to kill him.'® In January, 1963, with reference to 
Washington's “premature” recognition of the new Yemeni re- 
publican regime, Hussein openly charged all three powers—the 
U.S., the U.S.S.R., and the U.A.R.—with supporting “sub- 
versive elements” in the Middle East. 


This is a strange alliance which shocks, hurts and weakens the 
U.S.’s friends in the Middle East and provides encouragement 
for those elements seeking the dangerous objective of the 
subversion of legal governments besides forcing Jordan to 
waste time and efforts which could otherwise be directed to a 
better, future Arab world.!? 


Such accusations, which have been exchanged almost con- 
stantly among the Arab states, and between Israel and the 
Arab states, are virtually impossible to prove or disprove. 
However, roughly two months before Hussein’s autobiography 
appeared, the late managing editor of the Washington Post, 
Alfred Friendly, wrote from Cairo: 


Presumably the U.S. wishes to preserve the independence of 
the Arab countrics in the hope that under independence they 
can progress to stability and prosperity. We are also eager to 
prevent situations of uncertainty, chaos and revolt, the kind 
of troubled waters in which the Communists have the best 
fishing. 

Yet Nasser seems constantly to be trying to undermine 
the governments of his neighbors. Cairo radio denounces the 
U.A.R.’s erstwhile province of Syria, King Hussein of Jordan, 
Kassem of Iraq. Those nations also feel, probably with good 
reason, that U.A.R. money and agents are in their midst mak- 
ing what mischief they can,!8 


Since the CIA’s “technical assistance” to Egypt in the 
overthrow of King Farouk’s regime in July, 1952, President 
Nasser has built up a covert operational arm modeled after 
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those of the Great Powers (England, France, the U.S., and 
the U.S.S.R.) which have repeatedly operated in his own back- 
yard with mixed results for themselves. Certainly, as noted 
above, Nasser’s covert operational arm has been a very active 
protagonist in the murderous struggle of clandestine agencies 
which has gone cn beneath the surface of the perennial crises 
in the Middle East. Like the crises in the Congo and West 
Africa, the Middle Eastern disputes—especially the long- 
range, embittered Arab-Isracli conflict—have led to local mili- 
tary hostilitics, to the Suez Crisis of 1956 in which the Great 
Powers and the U.N. were directly involved, to British and 
American intervention in Jordan and Lebanon in 1958— 
and the end is by no means in sight. Clearly in this area, as in 
West Africa, the training and support of local covert opera- 
tional agencies by those of the Great Powers is a continuing 
disservice to the peace. 
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Cold War period began in 1947 and effectively ended with the 
death of Stalin in 1953. The period had been mainly one of 
Soviet challenge—aggressive expansion—and Western response 
—containment. The struggle was tense, bitter, filled with in- 
vective, and at the end of the period escalated from such quasi- 
military operations as the Berlin airlift, to limited military 
engagements on the scale of the Korean War, officially labeled 
a “police action” under nominal United Nations leadership. 
During the uneasy military truce which followed the Korean 
War, the hard facts of the thermonuclear age finally dawned on 
responsible leadership in the two camps. 

At the 1955 summit conference, President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev arrived at a gentlemen’s under- 
standing that a thermonuclear exchange would result in un- 
acceptable losses to both sides, and that under the circum- 
stances a reciprocal policy of relaxing tensions was mutually 
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desirable. In the major and minor crises which have followed 
(in what is now almost a decade), both powers have exercised 
considerable restraint to prevent such crises from escalating 
into a widely predicted cycle of limited war, general hostilities, 
and reciprocal thermonuclear annihilation. The unannounced 
operative principle on either side has been “to make the world 
safe for Democracy (or Communism), but to make sure that 
it is safe for the U.S. (or the U.S.S.R.) first.” As far as the 
top leadership in either camp is concerned, in other words, the 
militant, ideological crusading spirit of the classic Cold War 
period has given way to a cold calculation of vital national 
interests. 

A nuclear standoff, a condition of strategic thermonuclear 
deterrence (popularly known as the balance of terror), has 
provided an element of stability under which both sides have 
pursucd an alternative and complementary policy of keeping 
the opponent off balance by means of political warfare, i.e., 
essentially non-military tactics. Khrushchev has periodically 
exploited the Berlin situation to upset the West, but has skill- 
fully taken it off the front burner, so to speak, whenever it 
threatened to burn up the kitchen. Both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R intervened in the Suez crisis to reduce armed hostilities 
to an acceptable minimum. The U.S. and the U.S.S.R. have 
intervened both secretly and openly in the Southeast Asian 
political warfare theater, with dubious results for either side. 
The CIA has thwarted Communist takeovers in Iran, Guate- 
mala, and the Congo, but as of 1964 had failed to oust Fidel 
Castro from Cuba. The U.S.S.R. has established Communist 
regimes in North Korea, Northern Laos, and North Viet Nam, 
but by 1964 Soviet control in these areas was seriously chal- 
lenged by a bitter ideological rival within the camp, Commu- 
nist China. During the decade 1953-1963, the one deadly 
serious crisis which brought both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
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to the brink of thermonuclear war was a covert Soviet attempt 
to place long-range ballistic missiles in Cuba. 

This summary (and by no means complete) review of 
representative crises which have threatened the stability of the 
first thermonuclear decade serves to make one point clear: a 
major threat to the peace has come from covert operations 
set in motion by one side or the other. The Cuban missile 
crisis did more than shake up the Soviets. U.S. leaders also 
looked over the thermonuclear brink and recoiled from what 
they saw. Both sides instinctively turned back to the tacit 
understanding reached almost a decade earlier at the 1955 
summit. In the sobering aftermath, it has been possible for 
responsible leadership on either side to call for “an end to 
the Cold War” without being condemned for being “soft on 
Communism” (or Capitalism, as the case may be). 

In a specch to the United Nations on December 17, 1963 
(which was officially applauded by the Soviet press), President 
Lyndon B. Johnson stated flatly: 


We know what we want: The U.S. wants to see the Cold War 
end, once and for all; the U.S. wants to prevent the dissemi- 
nation of nuclear weapons to nations not now possessing 
them; the U.S. wants to press on with arms control and re- 
duction; the U.S. wants to cooperate with all the members of 
this organization to conquer everywhere the ancient enemies 
of man—hunger, disease and ignorance. The U.S. wants san- 
ity, security, and peace for all, and above all.' 


Such statements coming from both camps do not mean 
that either Khrushchev or Johnson intends to give up the ideo- 
logical struggle between the two systems, the one Socialist, 
the other democratic (“bourgcois” in Khrushchev’s lexicon). 
Both leaders are, however, calling for an end to irresponsible 
covert political operations or provocations which may have 
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unforeseen complications and ultimately escalate into general 
hostilities. 

For centuries the Great Powers have used aggressive, 
clandestine intervention, i.e., covert operations, as an instru- 
ment of statecraft, as an ally of diplomacy in peacetime, and 
as a valuable auxiliary to military force in time of war. In so 
doing, however, cach of the powers has been faced with the 
baffling problem of “how to control discreetly a dimly seen 
instrument, so hot that if not handled with great skill it can 
burn its user rather than its adversary.” ? 

A major purpose of this book has been to throw light on 
this “dimly seen instrument” by analyzing the meager docu- 
mentary evidence available in Czarist and captured German 
records, combined with secondary source materials which have 
appeared in surprising abundance in the contemporary press 
and other publications. This evidence has been summarized 
and certain tentative conclusions or propositions suggested. 

The list which follows is representative rather than cx- 
haustive, although in some cases a number of corollary propo- 
sitions are grouped under a single general conclusion. These 
conclusions are the author’s own, and are not intended as 
“recommended courses of action” or approved “school solu- 
tions” to particular problems, although chapter citations after 
each indicate where the evidence may be found in the text. 
The evidence presented in this book will undoubtedly lead 
others to substantially different conclusions. If so, there will 
be a net gain from exchange of ideas and opinions. 

One: As a rule, covert operations and the obstacles to 
their effective use have been dimly understood by both the 
policy-making elites and the administrative bureaucracies which 
have employed this arm of government. Heretofore the politc 
fiction that special operations do not really exist (except in 
wartime) has placed them beyond the pale of responsible 
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scholarship. Political and social scientists have not recognized 
their responsibility in this area and have abandoned the field 
to technicians, journalists, and the writers of memoirs and spy 
fiction. Admittedly, the usual rigorous academic standards of 
data gathering and documentation cannot be applied to the 
subject of covert operations. Nevertheless, there is a need for 
further study of them and of the entire range of strategic 
psychological and political operations, since many covert opera- 
tions are conducted in order to exploit or propagandize their 
immediate psychological impact. (The use of terror and 
political assassinations are an obvious example.) We need a 
clarification of doctrines for the integrated usc of all the in- 
struments of policy in a gencral strategic approach to foreign 
policy. (See Chapter 12.) 

Two: The effectiveness of covert operations as a means 
of control or conquest has been overrated and their employ- 
ment oversold—mainly by dedicated advocates during periods 
of intcnse international tension and idcological fervor. During 
the eighteenth century, the major powers (England, France, 
and Russia) spent enormous sums on covert operations, such 
as the bribery of political party leaders and even legislators 
abroad, with little lasting effect on major foreign policy de- 
cisions. In the [880's, Czarist Russia intervened aggressively 
in Bulgarian affairs over a period of several years. A wide 
variety of covert operations, ranging from political kidnaping 
and assassination to armed insurrection, were used with gen- 
erally negative results, and Russia finally cut its losses and 
normalized diplomatic relations with its recalcitrant Balkan 
protégé. Allicd experiments in covert operations during the 
World War I period of Allied intervention in Russia like- 
wise proved counter-productive. Early Soviet attempts to ex- 
port “permanent revolution” to Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary through an international conspiratorial organization, the 
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Comintern, also aborted. The sensational expansion of Nazi Ger- 
many after the advent of Hitler was duc more to the paralysis 
of leadership in England and France then to the covert opera- 
tions of the Nazi “Fifth Column.” The Soviet takeover of 
Central Europe after World War II was also more the result 
of the military situation at the wars end than the effect of 
Communist subversive operations, although, especially in the 
case of Czechoslovakia in 1948, these were very skillfully con- 
ducted. The classic Cold War era, 1947-1953, was a period 
during which the CIA leadership hopefully regarded the ex- 
tensive use of covert operations as a means of “raising the 
Iron Curtain” and “liberating” the Central European satellites 
from Soviet control. In spite of uprisings in East Germany in 
1953, revolts in Poland and Hungary in 1956, and widespread 
dissidence in the area, the East European satellites, with the 
exceptions of Yugoslavia and Albania, remained within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. Moreover, the defections of Yugo- 
slavia and Albania were self-initiated; they were not brought 
about by Western-controlled covert operations. It is true that 
the CIA has had notable short-term successes in blocking 
Communist takeovers in Iran, in Guatemala, in the Congo, and 
perhaps elsewhere during the 1954-1964 decade. To keep the 
overall picture in perspective, however, it should be remem- 
bered that a successful covert operation by one side, in the 
clandestine area of the Cold War struggle between two major 
powers such as the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., automatically implies 
a corresponding failure on the other side. When three or more 
powers are engaged in very active political warfare theaters 
such as the Congo, the Middle East, or Southeast Asia, the 
attempt to evaluate actual achievement against a hypothetical 
“par for the course” becomes a speculative exercise at which 
the mind boggles. 

Three: Much of the potential usefulness of covert opera- 
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tions has in practice been lost in a power struggle between the 
competing bureaucracies most directly concerned. Policy plan- 
ning and operations are almost certain to be torn between at 
least three types of government agencies: (1) a Foreign Office 
or other top-level foreign policy agency, (2) a military estab- 
lishment which provides logistic support, i.e., the arms or men 
or both required for insurrectionary or liberating movements, 
and (3) a quasi-independent secret intelligence or security 
police organization which provides the intelligence support, 
or actively engages itself in covert operations, or both. The 
character of these bureaucratic institutions varies considerably 
depending upon the cultural] patterns and political institutions 
of different countries, but their political importance and func- 
tions as systems remain much the same. The control of foreign 
policy is, of course, a focal point of intense competition within 
any major power. Since covert operations are of necessity 
conducted under a mantle of secrecy, the bureaucratic struggle 
for control over them usually remains concealed from both the 
historian and the general public. It is nonetheless real, and 
even when covert operations are conducted by such a highly 
centralized and autocratic regime as that of Czar Alexander 
IIT (1881-1894), too many people and agencies are working 
at cross-purposes to secure optimum results. Such was also the 
case under the Nazi German regime, where, behind a facade of 
tight dictatorial control, rival embattled bureaucracies pursucd 
their own expansionist aims at the expense of the others and 
of the national interest. Unfortunately, these tendencies are not 
a by-product of authoritarian political and cultural institutions. 
They are also present in agencies performing the same kinds 
of functions within democratic societies such as our own. The 
career-conditioned, institutionalized rivalry between diplomats 
and military leaders has produced the familiar problem of 
civilian-military relations. Such rivalry was a constant factor 
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which worked against the success of Czarist covert intervention 
in Bulgarian affairs in the period 1880-1896, and has con- 
tinued to plague U.S. operations in a number of political war- 
fare theaters, notably in Cuba, Laos, and South Viet Nam. The 
rivalry between the Foreign Office and the military establish- 
ment is a familiar matter of historical record. Less well-known 
is the antagonism of both of these agencies to the secret intelli- 
gence agencies engaged in covert operations. The operational! 
necessity of limiting knowledge of covert operations on a Strict 
“need to know” basis, plus extreme compartmentalization (also 
a necessary security precaution), creates a conspiratorial at- 
mosphere and inevitably generates considerable resentment on 
the part of non-agency personnel—especially in the field. 
Divided policy-making and operational responsibilties (which 
are inevitable even under totalitarian regimes) tend to institu- 
tionalize bureaucratic rivalrics and to create serious problems 
of management and control over covert operations. This prin- 
ciple was dramatically illustrated within our own democratic 
system at the time of the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in April, 
1961. (See Chapters 4 and 11.) Such bureaucratic antagonisms 
and rivalries are a serious limitation on the potential effective 
use of covert operations as an instrument of national policy. 
Four: Divided policy-making and operational responsi- 
bilities, and the built-in bureaucratic struggles they generate, 
not only limit the effectiveness of covert operations generally 
but also militate against the production of reliable intelligence 
estimates on which such undertakings are based. This problem 
must be candidly recognized in the planning and execution 
of covert operations, and faced on three distinct levels: (1) 
the problem of strategic intelligence estimates which are likely 
to be badly distorted in times of mounting international ten- 
sion and in a militant ideological or crusading atmosphere; 
(2) built-in distortion factors in even the most rationally 
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organized intelligence systems; and (3) counter-intelligence 
and the neutralization of penetration which seriously affect 
covert undertakings in practice. 

(1) The kind of crusading or reforming zeal which 
characterizes periods of intense ideological conflict (such as 
the period preceding the German campaign in Russia during 
World War II, or the classic Cold War pcriod in East-West 
relations) is a poor substitute for the sober analysis and intel- 
ligence estimates required for successful covert operations. The 
sanguine belicf in “the coming defeat of Communism” and 
“liberation” of the East European satellites at the beginning 
of the Eisenhower administration was as unrealistic as the 
Naive expectation that Castro’s Cuba would collapse at the first 
covert thrust at the beginning of the Kennedy administration. 
Idcological factors tend to militate against acquiring reliable 
strategic intelligence for covert plans and operations at pre- 
cisely the time when the need for them is most urgent. 

(2) There are distortion factors present in all intelligence 
systems which are most pronounced in their effects on the kind 
of political intelligence needed for covert operations. The 
latter are designed in principle to achieve foreign policy goals. 
Policy goals are in turn set by policy-makers, who naturally 
tend to become prejudiced in favor of covert undertakings de- 
signed to further policies which they have been responsible 
for making. From the point of view of management and con- 
trol, there is no magic organizational formula for eliminating 
the distortion thus introduced into the system by the policy 
line of any one government agency. The theoretical solution 
most widely adopted by our own and most governments is to 
separate the intelligence collection and estimating functions 
from the policy-making and operational functions. Within the 
military establishment, G-2 or Intelligence is thus separated 
from G-3, Plans and Operations. The U.S. Central Intelligence 
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Agency, however, has so developed that the same agency col- 
lects and evaluates the intelligence upon which its own covert 
undertakings are based. This has led to “operational feedback” 
and the kind of “hard sell” behind the CIA-led Bay of Pigs 
invasion. When all or the most important raw information on 
which intelligence estimates are based is collected in the field 
by operational personnel who stand to gain in personal reputa- 
tion from the successful completion of a projected undertaking, 
the reports from the field will probably be slanted in favor of 
the project. Under such circumstances an operational feed- 
back nourishes the comforting illusion, both in the field and in 
the intelligence center, that almost any hoped-for action can be 
carried off successfully. The results of this kind of distortion 
have been disastrous in both the Czarist record (for which we 
have direct documentary evidence) and in the CIA record at 
the Bay of Pigs (for which only secondary sources are avail- 
able). Centuries of British expcrience in the planning and 
execution of covert operations indicate that it is advisable to 
separate the current intelligence branch and the collection 
effort on which covert projects are based, from the operational 
branch assigned to carry them out. As previously noted, most 
intelligence agencies call for this kind of separation in their 
tables of organization. The management problem is to make 
the separation more than an administrative fiction. The tempta- 
tion is always present, among the people who staff the tight 
little worlds of security and intelligence organizations, to bypass 
formal divisions through informal liaison (the so-called “old 
boy channels”). 

(3) Finally, in the pursuit of every covert undertaking 
the responsible agency must reckon with security and counter- 
measures which will be invoked against it by the target state. 
First and foremost will be an attempt to penetrate and neutral- 
ize the covert networks of the intervening state. When he was 
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director of CIA, the late General Bedell Smith frankly admitted 
that any intelligence agency, including CIA, could safely as- 
sume that some of its operations would be penetrated and 
compromised. The fact that the ClA-nurtured German intelli- 
gence agency, under Gencral Gchlen, was penetrated over several 
years in one of its vital organs, the counter-esptonage branch, 
by Soviet agents, is ample proof of this unpleasant fact of life 
(see Chapter 4). The counter-espionage and security agencies 
in the target state will apprchend some agents and will almost 
certainly send some of them back as “double agents” working 
secretly within the parent agency of the intervening state. The 
history of espionage and counter-espionage is full of startling 
illustrations of such operations. The security of any covert 
operation decreases rapidly (probably in geometric proportion) 
with the number of persons involved. Sooner or later most 
covert operations will be compromised and exposed to publicity. 
In this event there are few reasonable alternatives open to the 
intervening power (all of them unpleasant}: (a) a new and 
credible “cover” may be sought; (b) compromise and exposure 
may justify the calculated risk of premature initiation under 
unfavorable circumstances; (c) the undertaking may be dis- 
avowed and dropped; or (d) the project may be phased into 
one of open intervention (a phasing which occurs in most 
seizures of power in any case). The problem of neutralizing 
enemy penetration is thus an arduous and often heart-breaking 
task which can never achieve complete success. This unpleasant 
fact is not a reflection on the anonymous and frequently dedi- 
cated personnel engaged in counter-intelligence operations, 
but it does place an arbitrary and built-in limitation on the 
effectiveness of covert operations as an instrument of policy. 
Five: In order to secure lasting results, covert operations 
aimed at seizure of power must build up a counter-elite which 
can establish the permanency and legitimacy of the new regime. 
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The counter-elite must win at least the passive acceptance of 
the masses and the positive allegiance of those who control the 
physical instruments of state power—the military establishment, 
the local, state (or federal) police, the security police, etc. The 
spectacular success of first the Bolshevik, and later the Nazi, 
seizure of power has led to the false notion that almost any 
handful of determined and dedicated men can seize and hold 
power in disturbed, revolutionary situations. But once a minor- 
ity has seized power it must convert itself into a majority, 
according to Ortega y Gasset’s dictum that “In politics the social 
torso always decides, and power is exercised by whoever suc- 
ceeds in representing it.” This principle accounts in part for 
the failure of Communist-led or -inspired revolts in the wake of 
World War I in Berlin, Bavaria, Hungary, and elsewhere. By 
contrast, the Nazi minority in Germany, under the spell of 
Hitler’s leadership, was able to convert itself into a majority 
and win the support of the mass of the German population to 
the bitter end of World War II. In a similar avalanche-like 
effect, the original handful of Castro supporters, riding the 
wave of genuine social revolution which overthrew the Batista 
regime, was able to seize power in Cuba and then win majority 
support. If the Castro regime is in turn to be overthrown, 
either openly or covertly, by a movement operating from out- 
side the country, that movement must first recruit and build up 
a counter-elite capable of seizing power, of controlling the 
physical instruments of power once the state has been seized, 
an of establishing its legitimacy and permanency by winning 
majority support for its program. The only likely alternative, 
unless these conditions are met, is a long and presumably 
bloody civil war until one or another faction is able to meet 
such conditions (see Chapter 7). 

Six: Attempts to utilize political emigrés for covert 
operational undertakings involve serious and difficult problems 
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of leadership, timing, security, and control, and may necessitate 
major policy readjustments by the power secking to use them. 
The long history of covert operations is studded with failure 
to solve these problems, and classic blunders in this area tend 
to repeat themselves from one century and set of circumstances 
to the next. Emigré leaders in general tend to become political 
prima donnas and to entrench themselves behind their own 
pet political and/or social programs, which may be at odds 
with the policy goals of the power seeking to use them. When 
divisions among cmigrés are based on ethnic, nationalistic, and 
territorial or irredentist lines (as in the Russian emigration 
after both World Wars), the problem of achieving united action 
to support the policy and interest of an interventionist power 
may prove insurmountable. Morcover, the reliability and use- 
fulness of political emigrés decreases rapidly once they leave 
their country, lose their home ties and their following, and put 
down roots in another (frequently more affluent) society. Since 
1789, the historical record indicates that, after a broad- 
based, genuine political and social revolution, it is probably 
impossible to restore the old order by working openly or 
secretly with emigrés from the outside. However, in spite of 
the serious problems of management and control involved, 
emigrés can be extremely useful in a number of minor covert 
operations (such as the collection of intelligence through clan- 
destine stay-behind networks), especially when they can be 
infiltrated back into their country of origin and out again. The 
embittered, die-hard fanaticism of militant emigrés may create 
internal security problems in the host country (as evidenced by 
the extraordinary precautions to protect President Johnson dur- 
ing a visit to Florida in February, 1964). Uncontrolled, un- 
coordinated, emigré-led expeditions against their native land 
usually end in disaster and may prove an cmbarrassment to the 
host country. They frequently fall into the category of “senseless 
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acts of aggression,” which are counter-productive since they 
actually strengthen the target regime by premature exposure of 
resistance elements. Moreover, whether responsible or not, the 
host country is blamed for them and is rated by other powers 
as incapable or unwilling to intervene directly with its own 
forces and incompetent to handle the emigré forces presumed 
to be under its control. (See Chapters 7, 8, and 12.) 

Seven: Covert operational (and intelligence) bureau- 
cracies repeatedly disavow any “policy-making” function and 
in most cases are theoretically excluded from a policy role by 
executive decree, national Icgislative regulation, or both. Never- 
theless, clandestine operational agencies are capable of pre- 
empting a policy-making role and directly shaping foreign 
policy by operations which structure the course of specific 
historical events in a particular manner, regardless of Foreign 
Office objections or the highest executive decisions. In other 
words, covert operational agencies can create situations of 
fact to which national policy, regardless of what it might have 
been, must later be readjusted, frequently under crisis condi- 
tions. This principle has been illustrated time and again, from 
the ill-fated U-2 “spy plane” flight in May, 1960, to the Bay 
of Pigs in April, 1961, to the endemic crises in Laos and 
South Viet Nam during the same period and later. This kind 
of capability is shared by the military establishment in time of 
war and military occupation, except that military operations 
are conducted openly. In principle they are under the direct 
command and scrutiny of the chief executive at all times, thus 
simplifying management and control. (Sce Chapters 9 and 11.) 

Eight: Under a blanket of “operational security,” clan- 
destine agencies can effectively sabotage foreign policy by 
bureaucratic deception and delay, or by operating in crisis 
situations on assumptions or principles diametrically opposed to 
executive decisions. This kind of capability is also shared by 
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the military establishment and can lead to “showdown” situa- 
tions, such as the Bay of Pigs invasion, in which the executive 
branch of government is required to assert its supremacy. The 
historical record indicates that even such autocrats as Alex- 
ander II and III, or Adolph Hitler. were unable to compel the 
covert operational burcaucracies nominally under their control 
to implement policy directives which such agencies strongly 
opposed. The late President Kennedy was clearly unable to 
obtain compliance from CIA with a direct executive order to 
purge known Batista clements from the invasion force which 
landed at the Bay of Pigs. In such crisis situations the chief 
executive is “for the duration” a captive of his own staff, like 
the commander-in-chief of allicd armies in the field after a 
crucial battle is joined. Allied councils, such as Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, may have agreed in principle beforehand on overall 
Strategy. But events on the battlefield are likely to be strongly 
influenced by the individual commanders and strategic doctrines 
of the different national armics, and may in fact be no more 
than a token modification of earlier plans based on wholly 
different strategic concepts. World War II is replete with ex- 
amples of this principle. The Cuban incident on a smaller scale 
is another. The same kind of pattern has also repeated itself 
in Southeast Asia, where the President and State Department 
representatives have repeatedly found it necessary to assert 
their responsibility for making foreign policy against military 
and CIA operatives in the field. (See Chapters 5, 7, and 11.) 

Nine: Once a covert agency has acquired the interna- 
tional reputation of controlling an effective “fifth column” 
abroad, this image can be exploited by other powers for their 
own political warfare or propaganda purposes. This situation, 
and the vulnerability it produces, can result in acute embarrass- 
ment. U.S.-French relations were straincd by repeated charges 
(some of them emanating from French sources) that CIA 
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agents were involved in a French military mutiny, the “revolt 
of the generals” in Algeria during the last week in April, 1961. 
The U.S.S.R. scored a propaganda victory, Communist and 
fellow-traveling newspapers cchoed the charges around the 
world, and Allen Dulles felt obliged to issue a public, personal 
denial of CIA complicity. Historically, the covert operational 
agencics of the Great Powers have avoided this kind of vulner- 
ability by remaining truly clandestine and deserving of their 
traditional description as “silent services.” The discreet, dis- 
avowed, but highly effective, institutional advertising of CIA 
constitutes a marked departure from centuries of international 
tradition in such matters, and has made the U.S. vulnerable to 
all types of irresponsible charges in the conduct of its world 
affairs. 

Ten: Quite apart from unfriendly propaganda exploita- 
tion of invented or imaginary intrigues, some actual covert 
political operations are almost certain to be compromised or 
exposed. This lays the responsible government open to the 
charge of lying, i.e., to the charge that it says one thing in 
public (and often in its confidential assurances to other powers) 
while its agents abroad act directly contrary to such declara- 
tions. This has often resulted in serious embarrassment to the 
Forcign Office concerned and to its representatives abroad. 
Czarist Russia was frequently put in such a situation by the 
intrigues of its agents in Bulgaria in the 1880's. Soviet repre- 
sentatives were caught in the most flagrant lies with respect 
to the covert attempt to emplace long-range missiles in Cuba 
in the fall of 1962, whereas in April, 1961, the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations was similarly embarrassed by his 
statements that so-called Cuban refugee pilots had “defected” 
from Castro's Air Force and had bombed Cuban air fields at 
the time of their defection. In July, 1956, on the eve of the 
Suez Crisis, the U.S. was even more acutely embarrassed when 
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a CIA official undercut a special State Department envoy, 
George Allen, by telling Nasser (according to the latter's 
boastful account) in effect to disregard the State Department’s 
official message. (Sce Chapters 9 and 11.) 

Eleven: Covert operations, particularly duty at intelli- 
gence stations abroad, involves exceptional personal and pro- 
fessional hazards. Personnel turnover in clandestine agencies is 
high. This fact, combined with the demobilization of O.S.S. and 
other wartime clandestine and security services, has produced 
a large manpower pool of trained and uncmployed, or under- 
employed, operational personnel. Many of the so-called mer- 
cenaries who figured in the Congo crisis and who reappear in 
Other active political warfare theaters are undoubtedly drawn 
from this manpower pool. As free-lance independent experts, 
often beyond effective national or international control, they 
are available for staffing intelligence and clandestine services 
of emerging nations, and probably oversell the capabilities of 
their specialty—covert operations. Many of these free-lance 
mercenaries are adventuresome, fanatic, and frequently em- 
bittered personalities, and their petty intrigues constitute a threat 
to the peace of the turbulent areas in which they sell their 
serviccs. Moreover, the activities of private clandestine services 
operating under cover of “front organizations” can complicate 
and frequently embarrass the political warfare operations of 
the major powers. This happened frequently in the Czarist 
experience, and has repeated itself in the Congo and other 
political warfare theaters. 

Twelve: The CIA-led Cuban invasion of April, 1961, 
demonstrated that a para-military operation of such size and 
character cannot be conducted as a covert operation, and it 
is unlikely that in the future there will be further attempts to 
disguise military intervention on a comparable scale with a cloak 
of covert operational secrecy. Although the President and State 
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Department officials had repeatedly emphasized that there 
would be no direct military intervention at the key decision- 
making conferences of April 4 and 5, both the CIA and mili- 
tary officials concerned acted as if this decision was not final, 
and continued to implement plans which in fact, if not on 
paper, were contingent upon open intervention as an essential 
element of their success. National objectives cannot be attained 
when policy decisions are carried out by agencies operating on 
assumptions which are in fact contradictory to such decisions. 
The problem of assuring effective executive control over vested 
bureaucratic interests is difficult under the best of circumstances. 
It is extremely so when, under a mantle of secrecy, a covert 
intelligence agency is given the capability of so structuring the 
course of events that established policy must cither be reversed 
in the midst of “crisis” situations or national prestige must be 
severely damaged. The Cuban invasion fiasco is a clear example 
of both these conditions. 

Thirteen: The U-2 affair which led to the aborted summit 
conference of 1960, the disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba in 1961, and CIA intervention in South Viet Nam have 
focused attention on various problems of management and con- 
trol of covert political operations. The result has been a series 
of task forces investigating the U.S, intelligence community 
(and CIA in particular) and a demand for tighter Congres- 
sional surveillance through a standing committee on intelligence 
activities comparable to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Congressional concern, like that of former President 
Truman, has been directed mainly to covert operations of a 
para-military character (such as the attemptcd landing in Cuba) 
which might escalate into limited military operations. Congress 
has been concerned lest its constitutional responsibilty for 
organizing and sustaining armed forces be impinged upon 
without its full knowledge and prior approval. There has been 
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a growing consensus that cither open or covert para-military 
operations should be conducted for the most part as “counter- 
insurgency” operations through regular military staff and com- 
mand channels. Even if a joint Congressional committee on 
intelligence activities is established (as seems likely by 1964- 
1965), it will not prove to be a magic formula for all the ills 
besetting the intelligence community, many of which stem from 
the kind of built-in problems and limitations which have been 
cxamined at some length in this book. (See Chapter 12.) 
Fourteen: CIA’s spectacular successes and failures, both 
of which have been highly publicized—the latter more so than 
the former—have created the impression that the agency has 
been diverted in the words of its founder, Harry S. Truman, 
from “a quiet intelligence arm” of the President to an agency 
preoccupied with “sinister and mysterious foreign intrigue.” 
The impression has been created that covert political operations 
are the principal reason for the agency’s existence, that such 
operations constitute the “Cold War Mission” of the CIA and 
are the most effective answer to Communist-led political war- 
fare and revolutionary movements. This simplistic approach is 
misleading. Certainly, as suggested by Allen Dulles, many 
States in under-developed areas need professional guidance or 
assistance in the use of intelligence and counter-intelligence 
techniques, just as they need military, technical, and economic 
aid. But short-term or one-shot operations to thwart a Com- 
munist seizure of power are not enough. There is a growing 
consensus that U.S. efforts, cither open or covert, to shore-up 
crumbling authoritarian regimes (simply because they are anti- 
Communist and therefore “our friends”) have been counter- 
productive (as in South Viet Nam), and have in fact helped 
keep the U.S. on the defensive in the Cold War. The U.S. 
military establishment has developed a far more sophisticated 
approach in a growing body of “counter-insurgency” doctrine 
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which calls for combined military and “civic action” on the 
village level where it is needed most. 

Fifteen: Many emerging states and others threatened 
with Communist penetration need technical assistance in build- 
ing up their internal security forces, but there is no reason why 
such assistance should be part of “the Cold War Mission” of 
CIA, rather than the FBI which has years of highly creditable 
service in performing this function within the U.S. Allen Dulles 
has warned against one danger to such assistance, namely, that 
“a dictator has later taken over an internal security service 
previously trained to combat Communism and has diverted it 
into a kind of Gestapo to hunt down local political opponents. 
This happened in Cuba under Batista.” Another serious 
danger is that friendly technical assistance in intelligence and 
counter-intelligence training will produce the kind of virulent, 
indigenous covert operational agencies which have proliferated 
among the emerging states in the Middle East and North and 
Sub-Saharan Africa. These agencies tend to become regarded 
not only as an essential part of the trappings of sovereignty 
but as status symbols. Their capabilities have been oversold, 
and their activitics have considerably increased the level of 
tension in a number of political warfare theaters. There is 
little question that the bungling covert operational agencies of 
some of these new states (the BAA—Bureau of African Affairs 
of Ghana, for example) have done much to increase political 
turbulence with their plots, counter-plots, and assassinations. 
Some of these provocations have intensified international crises 
(such as the extended Congro crisis of 1960-1962) involving 
the Great Powers directly, as well as the United Nations. The 
record of the indigenous covert operational agencies in Sub- 
Saharan Africa has been a shabby one indeed. The conclusion 
is inescapable that by training and supporting such “strategic 
services” the Great Powers have in fact accomplished a dis- 
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service to the peace. The proliferation of covert political 
agencies among emerging (and frequently authoritarian) 
powers, like the spread of nuclear weapons, is fraught with ex- 
plosive possibilties. Such agencies are capable of staging border 
raids and similar provocations, fomenting civil unrest, and 
carrying out political assassinations (such as the murder of the 
Congolese leader, Patrice Lumumba). Such operations may 
precipitate complicated international crises—‘threats to the 
peace”’—in which the Great Powers and the United Nations 
find themselves unhappily involved. It is open to serious ques- 
tion whether the clandestine training and support of such 
agencies by either the U.S. and its allies or the U.S.S.R. is in 
the national interest of the Great Powers concerned. 


Ever since Machiavelli described various manipulative 
techniques practiced in the Italian city-state system of his day, 
some Western statesmen and politicians in each generation 
have been fascinated with the idea of combining the wiles of 
the fox with the strength of the lion in the implementation of 
foreign policy. Throughout the eighteenth century, most West- 
ern European powers experimented with the substitution of 
fraud for force and with a wide range of covert operations as a 
means of manipulating the politics of other nations. During the 
nineteenth century, the use of covert operations by foreign 
offices of the major powers was tempered by the community of 
interests and shared values symbolized in such expressions 
as the “Concert of Europe.” For example, within the European 
community the use of terror, assassination, and similar forms 
of manipulative persuasion was restricted in practice by the 
self-restraint of the Great Powers. An essentially new element 
was introduced with the Bolshevik seizure of power in Russia 
in November, 1917. Nursed in a “seedbed of conspiracy,” the 
new rulers of Soviet Russia placed a premium on clandestine 
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techniques and required all Communist parties abroad to 
engage in a variety of illegal operations as part of the price of 
admission to the Comintern. At the same time, for the True 
Believer any and all means were sanctificd as just in pursuit of 
revolution. 

Following the Communist example, and having employed 
subversion to seize power in Germany, the leaders of Hitler's 
Third Reich successfully used the lessons learned to extend Nazi 
influence and control, manipulating the politics of nations 
within their sphere of influence. Given this background, it is 
only natural that covert operations were oversold aftcr World 
War II. In the crusading ideological atmosphere of the classic 
Cold War period, this instrument of policy was eagerly seized 
upon and used with little understanding of its effectiveness or 
its limitations. The capabilities of the covert operational arm 
of government were greatly overestimated and early sanguine 
hopes have been disappointed. Hope based on ignorance and 
misunderstanding has always been a poor counselor. For this 
reason, the veil of sccrecy surrounding the use of covert opera- 
tions must be lifted. In today’s thermonuclear world we should 
no longer employ this instrument blindly as a panacea, but with 
an understanding of the principles which govern its use and an 
awareness of its consequences. 
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struggle for control” among the State De- 
partment, the military, and the CIA-type 
agency—which usually ends up “doing the 
dirty work and catching the blame if any- 
thing goes wrong.” The thesis here is a 
frightening one: that covert operational 
agencies can actually sabotage their own 
national policy and create crisis. 

The conclusions are inescapable: the 
Great Powers have opened a Pandora’s Box 
of explosive techniques which threaten the 
peace. While these nations cannot fully 
master their operations, the newly emerg- 
ing and more inexpcricnced governments 
are imitating the principles of subversion, 
with greater risk. All nations must better 
understand the role of covert political war- 
fare in the struggle for international secur- 
ity. This book illuminates a major govern- 
mental operation often shrouded in darkness. 
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